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How Not to Defend Liberal Institutions 
BRIAN BARRY* 


SR 
Liberal institutions (freedom of speech and religious worship, for example) will naturally be sup- 
ported by liberals — that 1s to say, those with a liberal outlook But what arguments can be 
addressed to non-liberals? There are some traditional arguments but these are too limited in 
scope to provide a general justification for liberal institutions. A recent argument that claims to 
do the job is to the effect that Justice entails neutrality and neutrality entails liberal institutions. 
However, neutrality 1з a principle that could appeal to non-liberals only if they had already swal- 
lowed а large dose of liberalism, since it requires that they regard their deepest convictions as 
preferences or personal opinions. It is also doubtful whether liberals are well advised to embrace 
neutrality. 


I. INTRODUCTION 





My object in this article is to ask how liberal institutions, liberal laws and liberal 
policies can be justified. In particular, I want to ask what arguments are avail- 
able to persuade people who are not liberals — people who do not have a liberal 
outlook on life — that they ought nevertheless to subscribe to liberal institutions. 
I shall examine four such arguments — three traditional and one recent — and 
conclude that they are either limited in scope or dependent on dubious factual 
premises. The implication to be drawn is the rather depressing one that the only 
people who can be relied on to defend liberal institutions are liberals. 

Let me explain briefly, before I go any further, what I mean by liberal institu- 
tions. I believe that there are three features that defined liberal states as they 
emerged in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These were: religious 
toleration, freedom of the press and the abolition of servile civil status. Modern 
liberal institutions may be seen as extensions of each of these elements in the his- 
toric core. Thus, the principle of religious toleration has been generalized to the 
‘harm principle’: the principle that people should be free to act as they wish pro- 
vided they do not harm others. Freedom of the press has been generalized to 
cover freedom of expression of all kinds. And the principle that there should be 
no servile civil status has been generalized to a concept of equal citizenship 
rights due to everyone without regard to social class, race or gender. There are, 
of course, many disputes about the formulation of these generalizations of the 


4 
* Department of Government, London School of Economics and Political Science. An earlier ver- 
sion of this article was given at a conference held in November 1989 at Georgetown University. This 
article will appear in a book based on the conference R. Bruce Douglas, Henry Richardson and Ger- 
ald Mara, eds, Liberalism and the Good (London: Routledge, 1990). 

I am grateful for comments to participants in the conference, members of the Carlyle Club, the 
audience at the annual public lecture sponsored by the Centre for Crimmology and the Social-and 
Philosophical Study of Law at the University of Edinburgh, Peter Jones and Albert Weale. SB V 
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venerable liberal institutions. But nothing I have to say will turn on the precise 
way in which such disputes are resolved. 

The other expression that I have used is ‘a liberal outlook’, and I want now to 
explain what 1 mean by that. Again, I suggest that we should approach the ques- 
tion historically. Liberalism is par excellence the doctrine of the Enlightenment, 
and by liberal ideas I intend to refer to the attitudes characteristic of the En- 
lightenment. There is no definitive list, but I shall again suggest three ideas that 


it would be hard to exclude. First is the belief that inequalities are a social arte- ` 


fact, and therefore have to be justified on a basis that starts from a premise of the 
fundamental equality of all human beings. Second is the belief that every doc- 
trine should be open to critical scrutiny and that no view should be held unless it 
has in fact withstood critical scrutiny. And third is the belief that no religious 
dogma can reasonably be held with certainty. 

It so happens that I agree with these ideas, but it is no part of my purpose here 
to defend them. (In any case John Stuart Mill seems to me to have done a good 
enough job already.) What I am concerned with is, rather, the logical relations 
between these liberal ideas and support for liberal institutions. First, I shall seek 
to show (what is not very difficult) that the possession of liberal ideas is a suffi- 
cient condition for supporting liberal institutions. Then I shall address the cent- 
tal problem of this article: how far the possession of liberal ideas is a necessary 
condition of support for liberal institutions. 


II. FROM LIBERAL IDEAS TO LIBERAL INSTITUTIONS 


If liberal attitudes had been defined in terms of support for liberal institutions, it 
would be a logical necessity that people with liberal attitudes support liberal 
institutions. As it is, however, the two have been defined independently. There is, 
nevertheless, a strong connection between them in that, given some reasonable 
assumptions about the way in which the world works, liberal attitudes should 
give rise to support for liberal institutions. Let us take in turn the key features of 
liberal institutions outlined at the beginning of the article, and see how each may 
be derived from elements on the list of liberal attitudes just presented. 

We begin, then, with religious toleration. If all claims to religious truth 
(including dogmatic atheism) deserve a sceptical reception, it is surely a plaus- 
ible implication that no religious faith should ever be put in a position that 
enables it to coerce people into adhering to it or be granted a monopoly of 
schooling. What about the modern extension of religious toleration to the idea 
of a ‘private sphere’ within which people should be free from state-imposed con- 
straints? The connection with liberal attitudes is less immediately apparent here, 
but it can still be traced. For if religious beliefs are too doubtful to provide a 
solid basis for the persecution of deviant religions, they are by the same token 
too doubtful to underpin the suppression of behaviour which constitutes no 
threat to the public but is condemned as sinful by the tenets of some religion. 

This would be conclusive if everybody who claimed that an act of a certain 
kind was immoral though harmless to the community was explicit in grounding 
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the claim upon the authority of some religion. However, we find people in con- 
temporary societies who are prepared to say that, for example, homosexual acts 
between consenting adults are wrong, even though they are not willing to invoke 
any tenet of religion to back up their claim. What are we to make of this? I think 
that here (though only here) Alasdair MacIntyre's diagnosis of the modern 
predicament is valid.’ That is to say, the moral condemnation of acts that are 
not harmful to others makes sense only against a background of religious 
belief. Take that away and words like ‘wrong’ and ‘immoral’ in such contexts 
become literally unintelligible. It is clear that the things subject to this kind of 
free-floating condemnation are precisely the same as those condemned on 
religious grounds. The phenomenon is one 'of a sort of religious hangover. 
From a liberal point of view, we may surely conclude that, if religiously-based 
condemnation of harmless acts is inadequate to ground their legal suppression, 
then condemnation of harmless acts that does not rest on any intelligible basis 
at all is even less adequate. 

Freedom of the press, and, by extension, freedom of expression in general 
would seem to follow pretty straightforwardly from the premium that the liberal 
outlook places on critical thinking. For although it could hardly be said that the 
absence of prohibitions is a sufficient condition for a society of free thinkers, we 
may at the same time say that it is hard to see how critical attitudes could be 
fostered by the suppression of ideas. Finally, the opposition to servile civil 
status, and by extension to other legal inequalities such as the legal disabilities 
of women, can be plausibly seen as the working out of the implications of the 
premise of fundamental equality. 

A point which is worth drawing attention to here, since it will be of crucial im- 
portance later in the article, is that support for liberal institutions by no means 
exhausts the policy implications of the liberal outlook. (This confirms their logi- 
cal independence, as I have defined them.) Even in what I described as their 
modern extended form, these liberal insitutions are quite limited in their scope, 
in that they are concerned exclusively with civil rights. But the liberal vision of 
the good life points towards a more active role for the state. As the ‘new liberals’ 
pointed out,? the spirit of critical thinking and the practice of autonomous 
decision-making favoured by the liberal outlook can be fostered by positive 
state action. Formal rights embodied in liberal institutions have material con- 
ditions for their enjoyment. What is especially relevant here is that the kind of 
critical inquiring spirit valued by liberals will be aided by such things as subsid- 
izing the dissemination of the results of social scientific research that challenges 
existing prejudices and stereotypes, and by underwriting the costs of publishing 
books and the costs of producing plays that present new ways of looking at 
things. Above all, an educational system designed to foster a liberal outlook will 


1 ‘What I have suggested to be the case by and large about our own culture [is] that in moral 
argument the apparent assertion of principles functions as a mask for expressions of personal prefer- 
ence. (Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame, Ind: University of Notre Dame Press, 1981), 
p. 18) 

2 See Michael Freeden, The New Liberalism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978). 
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be one that encourages independent thinking and in particular works to under- 
cut religious dogmatism by promoting the active questioning of all religious 
beliefs. 


III. LIBERALISM FOR NON-LIBERALS: TRADITIONAL ARGUMENTS 


I shall take it that a liberal outlook has been established to be a sufficient con- 
dition of support for liberal institutions. The question now to be raised is how 
far it is a necessary condition. To answer this question we must ask whether 
there are valid arguments that can be addressed to non-liberals to show them 
that they too have good reason to support liberal institutions. Let us begin by 
looking at three arguments that have been put forward in the past. These are: the 
argument from social peace, the argument from prudence, and the argument 
from inefficacy. 

The argument from social peace runs as follows. Suppose we have a society 
which is roughly equally divided between the followers of two sects, denomina- 
tions or religions, each of which is officially committed to using state power to 
compel universal adherence to its tenets. Then it can be said (and frequently was 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) that the only chance of achieving 
social peace is for both sides to abandon their demands and instead settle for a 
general policy of religious tolerance. This argument is, obviously, perfectly 
sound as far as it goes. But it must be observed that its force presupposes that 
those addressed by it attribute a high value to social peace and are thus at any 
rate to that extent already secularized. 

The argument from prudence avoids this problem by suggesting that under 
some conditions a concern for the ability to practise one’s own religion should 
lead to agreement on a policy of toleration. Thus, suppose again that rival 
religious groups are evenly balanced within a society. Then it can be said to each 
group: if you fight, you may win and be able (at whatever cost) to impose your 
beliefs on all the members of the society. But it is equally possible that if you 
fight you may lose and have an alien set of beliefs imposed on you. In this situ- 
ation, religious toleration presents itself as a maximin strategy for both sides, not 
giving either the outcome that it wants most but guaranteeing it against the out- 
come that it wants least. 

This argument has the advantage over the first of making religious claims self- 
limiting. But it has in common with the first the feature that its cogency depends 
upon there actually being a balance of forces within the society. It thus brings no 
confort to unpopular minorities, especially powerless ones. Since it is of the 
essence of liberal laws and policies that they should protect minorities, it is clear 
that these arguments cannot be said to provide general support for them. 

The argument from inefficacy breaks out of these limitations. Rather, it seeks 
to show that persecution is pointless because it fails to achieve the ends of the 
persecutors. The argument, which was like the others commonly made in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, ran along the following lines? what 

3 See Preston King, Toleration (London: Allen and Unwin, 1976), esp. p. 101. The most familiar 
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matters is religious belief, not religious practice; but belief cannot be coerced. 
Therefore religious persecution is pointless, because it cannot achieve its justify- 
ing end. 

"The argument depends on the following assumptions, all of which are ques- 
tionable: (1) the sole purpose of coercion is the salvation of the person coerced; 
(2) salvation is a matter of inner belief rather than outward observance; and (3) 
coercion cannot produce alterations in inner belief. The first premise is the most 
vulnerable. The persecutor may be less concerned with converting existing her- 
etics than with preventing them from gaining new adherents from the ranks of 
the currently orthodox, and for this purpose it may well be sufficient to prohibit 
all outward manifestations of the heretical belief. Even more importantly, the 
persecutor may well consider that, in the great scheme of things, saving the souls 
of the present generation of adults is of trivial significance compared with what 
is at stake in saving the souls of their descendants. And here the historical record 
is extremely clear. Most of the contemporary adherents of Islam are the 
descendants of people who originally adopted it at the point of a sword, but the 
quality of their faith today is no less for that. The same goes for many Protestant 
and Catholic areas in Europe. The effectiveness of coercion in producing 
genuine belief over the course of a few generations is beyond question. 

I pass more briefly over assumptions (2) and (3), simply observing in connec- 
tion with (2) that, whatever may be the case with Christianity, some other reli- 
gions appear to attach primary importance to the carrying out of prescribed 
rituals rather than to the state of mind of the person carrying them out. And as 
far as (3) is concerned, it is by no means evident that beliefs cannot be changed 
by coercion. If outward conformity is obtained by coercion, the machinery of 
cognitive dissonance reduction comes into play to create a pressure towards 
bringing belief into line with performance. 

When we shift from beliefs to actions, this third argument becomes even 
weaker. Suppose we accepted that coercion is inefficacious in inducing belief. It 
is a good deal less implausible to think that it must be inefficacious in suppress- 
ing what is deemed to be wrong behaviour. If you believe that, say, homosexual 
acts are wrong, prohibiting them by law will, it seems reasonable to suggest, at 
any rate reduce their incidence. 

A version of (3) could be maintained independently of any facts about human 
psychology by stipulating that God does not assign any value to religious beliefs 
acquired under duress. This would rule out coercion justified entirely by its 
beneficial effects on those concerned. But it would not rule out coercion motiv- 
ated by the other ends mentioned above. And in any case it has to be observed 
that the relevant view of the Deity is one that is far from universal among 
religious believers. Moreover, this variant is no more successful in relation to 
actions than is the argument from inefficacy. For even those who take the view 


version of this argument among Anglophones ıs John Locke's Letter Concerning Toleration (in J W. 
Gough, ed., The Second Treatise of Civil Government (Oxford: Blackwell, 1946), pp. 123-65), but 
what should be emphasized, and 1s made clear by King, is how widespread within Europe arguments 
of this kind were. 
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that true beliefs brought about under duress are of no value may well think that 
right acts brought about by duress, while no doubt less valuable than right acts 
chosen freely, are still not without value. Those who believe some kind of act to 
be wrong will normally think it better if such acts do not occur, even if the 
motive for refraining from them is fear of punishment. 

Let me make it clear that I have no wish to disparage the significance of these 
three arguments. They were unquestionably crucial in the development of liberal 
states. The beginnings of liberal institutions antedate the prevalence of liberal 
attitudes, and it was precisely pragmatic arguments of the kind outlined here 
that led to support for such practices as religious toleration. Nevertheless, such 
pragmatic arguments are valid only under quite restrictive conditions and even 
then limited in the range of activities they cover. 

It is true that we move away from pragmatism with the variant of the third 
argument that ascribes value only to freely chosen beliefs and actions. But this is 
in itself a viewpoint characteristic of liberal individualism and is by no means 
standard among religious believers. What we are looking for, it should be 
recalled, is an argument that can be addressed to non-liberals to induce them to 
support liberal institutions while retaining intact their non-liberal attitudes. This 
requirement is not met by showing that converting people with non-liberal 
religious ideas to liberal religious ideas would result in their supporting liberal 
institutions. The pragmatic arguments do meet the requirement, but with severe 
limits. We are still, therefore, left seeking an argument of general applicability 
that is (a) addressed to non-liberals and (b) not designed to operate by changing 
their basic non-liberal outlook. 


IV. LIBERALISM FOR NON-LIBERALS: NEUTRALITY 


Can the problem tackled unsuccessfully by the traditional arguments still never- 
theless be solved? In recent years several political philosophers have taken up 
the challenge, and proposed a principle that is claimed to generate support for 
liberal institutions without invoking liberal premises. This is the principle of 
neutrality: the principle that states should, as a matter of justice, be neutral 
between different ideas of the good. What is meant by this is that in their laws 
and public policies states should avoid doing anything to favour one idea of the 
good over others. ‘Idea of the good’ is here something of a term of art, including 
such things as religious beliefs, moral convictions or judgements of value such as 
the superiority of poetry to pushpin. 

The names most prominently associated with the principle of neutrality are 
those of Bruce Ackerman, Ronald Dworkin and John Rawls.‘ It is hardly sur- 
prising that the first two are professors of law who cut their teeth on the de- 


* Bruce A. Ackerman, Social Justice in the Liberal State (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1980); Ronald Dworkin, ‘Liberalism’, in Stuart Hampshire, ed., Public and Private Morality 
(Cambndge: Cambridge University Press, 1978), pp. 113-43, reprinted in Ronald Dworkin, A 
Matter of Principle (Cambridge, Mass.. Harvard University Press, 1985), pp. 181—204; and John 
Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 1971). 
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cisions of the Warren court, while the closeness of Rawls’s thought to American 
constitutional! jurisprudence has often been noticed. For the best way of looking 
at the principle of neutrality is to see it as a generalization of the line of postwar 
Supreme Court cases that interpreted with increasing stringency the constitu- 
tional requirement that Congress shall make no law establishing a religion. 

What is the rationale of the principle of neutrality? It might be defended on 
pragmatic grounds similar to those canvassed in the previous section. But even if 
such an argument were successful as far as it went, it would go no further than 
the pragmatic arguments in favour of liberal institutions themselves. What we 
are seeking is an ethical justification of the principle of neutrality. Does one 
exist? 

There is indeed an argument, and it is one that claims to derive neutrality 
from a consideration of the demands of distributive justice. The argument runs 
as follows. We imagine a society as made up ofa set of individuals each of whom 
has an ordered set of wants, derived from biological needs, conceptions of the 
good and so on. The society at the same time disposes of various resources, a 
resource being defined as something whose deployment is a means to the satis- 
faction of wants. These resources include money (a means to the satisfaction of 
whatever wants lend themselves to satisfaction through the market), legal rights, 
such as the right of free expression and the right to worship the god of one’s 
choice (as President Eisenhower once felicitously put it), and opportunities, such 
as the opportunity to enter Harvard Law School. We then pose the problem of 
justice as that of allocating these resources among the claimants. And the answer 
we give is that a prima facie just distribution is an equal one. Our three theorists 
have somewhat different answers to the question of what justifies a departure 
from equality. We need not follow them into these ramifications, however. For 
there is one point on which they all agree, and that is the negative point that 
what cannot count as a good reason for allocating a smaller share of resources to 
one person than he would otherwise be entitled to is that he would use these 
resources to pursue unworthy ends. This is the principle of neutrality, the prin- 
ciple that public policy should not be based on an evaluation of people's concep- 
tions of the good. If we go on to assert ‘the priority of the right over the good’, so 
that considerations of justice trump all others, we can conclude that the prin- 
ciple of neutrality should be the organizing principle of every society. 

Now it is no part of my object to deny (though others have done so) that the 
principle of neutrality can be operationalized. Nor do I wish to deny that when 
the principle of neutrality is operationalized it leads to the endorsement of 
liberal policy prescriptions. If we follow up Rawls's hint that we are looking for 
the maximum equal liberty, it is hard to see how we could do other than support 
equal rights of worship and of expression, with no restrictions on what people 
can do in practising their religion or expressing themselves provided they do not 
harm others — ‘harm’ being interpreted pretty robustly here so as to exclude 
shocked sensibilities from its scope. Equal citizenship rights also follow straight- 
forwardly from neutrality, at any rate when it is combined with the egalitarian 
premise common to Ackerman, Dworkin and Rawls. 
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So far so good. Have we then succeeded in deriving liberal policy prescrip- 
tions without relying on liberal attitudes? What might lead us to think so is, 
plainly, that we have called upon something called a principle of neutrality. If 
the principle of neutrality were itself neutral between different belief systems and 
conceptions of the good, we would be home and dry. But that is not so. The 
principle of neutrality does indeed put them all on the same footing, but to 
accept that this is how things ought to be organized it is necessary to have an 
outlook that is, in broad terms; liberal. 

The simplest way of illustrating this point is to take Ronald Dworkin’s idea 
that what he calls ‘external preferences’ should not be counted in the calculus of 
wants operated to determine public policies. What this means can be explained 
as follows. Suppose I have certain wants derived from any sexual orientation. 
These are unproblematic, and should go into the calculus. But suppose I also 
have a preference that you should be frustrated in satisfying wants derived from 
your sexual orientation, because it conflicts with my theory of the good. This is 
an ‘external’ preference and should not be counted because there is no reason 
why my preference for your not being able to pursue your conception of the 
good should lead to your having a less than equal opportunity to pursue it. This 
would be to impose an unfair burden on you. The case just given is referred to as 
‘the present argument’ in the following quotation: 


It is often said that [the] liberal thesis [that the government has no right to enforce popu- 
lar morality by law] is inconsistent with utilitarianism, because if the preferences of the 
majority that homosexuality should be repressed, for example, are sufficiently strong, 
utilitarianism must give way to their wishes. But the preference against homosexuality is 
an external preference and the present argument provides a general reason why utilitar- 
ians should not count external preferences of any form. If utilitarianism is suitably recon- 
stituted so as to count only personal preferences, then the liberal thesis is a consequence, 
not an enemy of that theory. . 


To see what is wrong with this let us ask the following simple question: under 
what conditions could Dworkin's proposed formulation have any application? 
It would have none in a society of utilitarians, because in such a society the 
problem of what Dworkin calls ‘moralistic preferences’ could not arise in the 
first place. For there could be no *popular morality' that held things to be wrong 
for any reason other than that they were contrary to the maximization of utility, 
since, by definition, everyone would apply the utilitarian principle in determin- 
ing what was wrong. 

Now consider a society whose common morality was based upon some set of 
beliefs antithetical to utilitarianism, for example a society in which people took 
their morality from the priests or mullahs. Obviously the members of such a 
society would have no time for utilitarian criteria in any shape or form. So once 
again Dworkin’s reformulated utilitarianism would hold no interest for them. 

The only use I can see for Dworkin’s proposal is that it might be construed as 


5 Ronald Dworkin, ‘Reverse Discrimination’, in Taking Rights Sertously (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1977), pp 223-9, quotation from p. 236. 
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advice to the utilitarians in a society many of whose members were not utilitar- 
ians. On this interpretation, it would tell them how to factor in the preferences of 
these non-utilitarians when applying the utilitarian calculus in order to decide 
what they thought public policy should be. And if in such a society the utilitar- 
ians controlled the government, public policy would then be founded upon 
Dworkin’s version of utilitarianism. However, although Dworkin’s proposal 
would have application in such a context, a problem still remains. For the moral 
beliefs of the non-utilitarians would then be treated in a way that they would 
regard as a travesty. It could therefore scarcely be put forward as a way of deal- 
ing in a generally acceptable fashion with differing ‘conceptions of the good’. 

What I mean by saying that the non-utilitarians could not accept Dworkin’s 
proposal is that to do so they would have to abandon their own conception of 
the status of their moral convictions. They could never agree that these convic- 
tions should be discounted as ‘external preferences’ because they would regard 
‘preference’ as a wholly inappropriate category in which to put them. 

Once concede that it is merely a matter of whose preference gets satisfied and 
it is indeed hard to deny that someone who wants to have his ‘external prefer- 
ences’ to count is being greedy. But of course someone who really believes that 
homosexual acts are sinful and wicked will disclaim any notion that they should 
be prohibited to please him. Rather, he will say that if it is a matter of pleasing 
anyone it is a matter of pleasing God. But really, he will add, pleasing is not what 
it’s all about. Homosexual acts are wrong and that is why the law should prohi- 
bit them. 

It is not essential to the argument from neutrality that one should follow 
Dworkin’s crass suggestion that moral convictions ought to be treated as mere 
‘preferences’ and then rejected as a basis for public policy on the ground that 
they are an inappropriate kind of preference. John Rawls has proposed an 
alternative approach that leaves moral convictions to be regarded as falling into 
the category of beliefs rather than that of preferences, but suggests that they 
should be held in a special way that precludes their being translated into public 
policy. 

According to Rawls, we should seek in a contemporary pluralistic society to 
base public policy on uncontroversial beliefs. All conceptions of the good (in 
which Rawls includes religious doctrines) are, Rawls says, inherently contro- 
versial. Therefore neutrality between different conceptions of the good must be 
the watchword of such a society. On this view, people with illiberal beliefs — 
about the wickedness of homosexuality, for example – can continue to hold 
them without challenge. But they must hold these beliefs in a special way: as pri- 
vate opinions that they do not seek to impose on anybody else through the 
machinery of the state. 

There is no doubt that some people do in fact adopt the position 


6 ‘Briefly, the idea ıs that in a constitutional democracy public conceptions of justice should be, so 
far as possible, independent of controversial philosophical and religious doctrines’ (John Rawls, 
‘Justice as Fairness: Political not Metaphysical’, Philosophy and Public Affairs, 14 (1985), 223-51, 
quotation from p. 223) 
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recommended by Rawis. John F. Kennedy, to give a prominent example, under- 
took when running for the presidency not to allow himself in exercising the office 
to be influenced by the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church on public 
issues. But the point to be made about this phenomenon is essentially the same 
as that already made in the context of Dworkin’s idea that people should not ask 
to have their ‘external preferences’ put into the calculus of public policy. This 
point is simply that any understanding of the Church’s teachings that treats 
them as matters of personal opinion is profoundly at odds with the claims that 
the Church itself makes for its teachings. Exactly the same can be said of those 
who derive their notions of right and wrong directly from an authoritative book 
such as the Bible rather than from an authoritative organization such as the 
Roman Catholic Church. Either way, for someone to be prepared to say ‘Homo- 
sexuality is wrong but that’s just my private opinion’, he or she must already 
have swallowed a large dose of liberalism. 

What such a person is saying is that wrongful acts fall into two categories. 
There are those which are wrong because they injure others. These are legitimate 
objects of prohibition, though the principle of de minimis non curat lex may 
imply that in some cases they should not actually be prohibited. Then there are 
those which are wrong because they are condemned by some authoritative 
religious book or body. Some of these acts will also be wrong because they injure 
people (¢.g., murder). Others, however, will be wrong only in the second way, 
and these are not legitimate objects of prohibition. Of course, even if one 
believed that a wrongful but harmless kind of act could legitimately be prohi- 
bited, one might still be against actually prohibiting it for practical reasons.’ But 
on the view we are now discussing prohibition is ruled out in principle, so that 
the practical issues do not even come into play. 

We should observe that this second sense of ‘wrong’, which has no potential 
implications for law or public policy, is a very weak one. Operationally, saying 
that something is wrong in the second (and not also in the first) sense would 
seem to commit one to little more than refraining from the act oneself. This 1s 
plainly to withdraw what are usually the major implications of saying something 
is wrong. When I said that the position presupposes that the person holding it 
has already swallowed a large dose of liberalism, what I had in mind was this: 
that it is hard to see how anyone could hold it except on the basis of a sceptical 
attitude towards the religious teachings which provided the basis for the belief in 
the wrongness of certain non-harmful acts. 

If I am right about this, we have to abandon as illusory the hope that people 
might be left undisturbed in their dogmatic slumbers while somehow being 

7 Since, ex hypothesi, these would be 'victimless crimes’ their enforcement would be a greater 
threat to liberty than other forms of law enforcement, since 1t would require collecting information 
about consensual transactions Corruption of the police and opportunities for organized crime tend 
to arise from, the prohibition of harmless acts. And, to the extent that members of the society do not 
see anything wrong 1n harmless acts, the law is liable to fall into disrepute. Another point often made 
15 that the pursuit of victimless crimes diverts police effort from more important crimes. But this in 


effect presupposes that preventing harm is what matters, so it 1s essentially a variant on the view con- 
sidered in the text. 
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cajoled into accepting liberal policy prescriptions. Dogmatism must give way to 
scepticism before the appropriately attenuated concept of wrongness can 
become attractive. I would, indeed, speculate (though the truth of this specu- 
lation is inessential to my overall argument) that the position advocated by 
Rawls, and many other liberals, finds few adherents. From a psychological point 
of view I suspect that it is radically unstable, and tends to function as a half-way 
house between the thought that homosexual acts (say) are wrong in the old- 
fashioned sense and the thought that they are not wrong at all. Thus if we take 
the proportion of the population that, according to British or American survey 
evidence, would like to see homosexual acts prohibited, and make a guess about 
the proportion that thinks there is nothing wrong with homosexuality, it looks 
as if people who believe it is wrong but should not be prohibited must be very 
thin on the ground. To put it bluntly, I wonder how many of the philosophers 
who espouse the Dworkinian or Rawlsian position personally believe that there 
are kinds of act that are wrong in spite of not being harmful. My guess is that the 
doctrine is usually offered for general consumption by people who have no use 
for it themselves. 


У. SHOULD LIBERALS EMBRACE NEUTRALITY? 


The conclusion at which I arrive is, then, that a liberal outlook is not only a suffi- 
cient condition for supporting liberal institutions but is also (except in circum- 
stances where the arguments discussed in section ш apply) a necessary condition. 
Or, more precisely, this is the conclusion that must be held until we find some 
better argument than that from justice for the principle of neutrality – and I find 
it hard to believe that any such argument is waiting to be discovered. 

What I have suggested is that there is no way in which non-liberals can be 
sold the principle of neutrality without first injecting a large dose of liberalism 
into their outlook. But I now want to add that, unattractive as the principle of 
neutrality must be to non-liberals, it is not necessarily very attractive even to 
liberals. For although a liberal outlook does support liberal institutions, it goes 
beyond them, as I suggested in section п. And the destination to which it goes 15 
not neutrality. 

This point can be brought home by examining the reasons given by Acker- 
man for espousing the principle of neutrality. One is that ‘you might think that 
you can only learn anything true about the good when you are free to experi- 
ment in life without some authoritative teacher intervening whenever he thinks 
you're going wrong. And if you think this, Neutrality seems made to order.’ 
Another is that ‘you may adopt a conception of the good that gives a central 
place to autonomous deliberation and deny that it is possible to force someone 
to be good. On this view, the intrusion of non-Neutral argument into power talk 
will seem self-defeating at best — since it threatens to divert people from the true 
means of cultivating a truly good Ше’ The ideas that Ackerman outlines here 


8 Ackerman, Social Justice, p. 11 (italics in original). 
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clearly correspond to my description of liberal attitudes. But the confidence with 
which he asserts that they naturally lead to support for neutrality seems mis- 
placed. In fact, Ackerman’s arguments would seem to underwrite support for 
liberal policy prescriptions but not for the principle of neutrality. For the liberal 
conception of the good — which is what Ackerman is in effect building on – can 
be promoted by the state in the kinds of way mentioned in section п. If we want 
to prevent intervention by authoritative teachers, we shall do better to insist that 
parents should not be allowed to send their children to schools that teach some 
inherently dubious doctrine as unquestionable truth than to allow them to do so 
on the ground that we have (for purposes of public policy) no idea whether such 
indoctrination is a good thing or not. Similarly, autonomy is not likely to be 
fostered by a society which treats the ideal of human good that gives a heavy 
weight to autonomy as just one among many and no better than any others. The 
bogey of forcing people to be good can be laid to rest once we bear in mind that 
enforcing the criminal law is only a tiny part (albeit an important one) of what a 
modern state does, and that much of its activity is facilitative rather than repres- 
sive. 

I think that there is nevertheless a line of argument that can be addressed to 
liberals. As we have seen, the problem with neutrality is that it asks people with 
moral convictions to treat them as external preferences or matters of personal 
opinion. This goes as much for those with liberal beliefs as for those with non- 
liberal ones. It can, however, be suggested that liberals suffer substantially less 
than non-liberals from the truncation exercised on their beliefs by the operation 
of the principle of neutrality. For although liberals believe, of course, that it is 
better if people are more rather than less capable of making up their own minds 
and steering their own course through life, it is only in really extreme cases that 
they have a sense that departure from their standards is actually wrong, as 
against simply being unfortunate. A liberal will tend to regard the denial of auto- 
nomy as actually wrong only in cases where it is so gross that it can reasonably 
be regarded (at any rate from the liberal point of view) as constituting harm. 
Non-liberals, by contrast, characteristically do think that a variety of practices 
that would be protected by the principle of neutrality are wrong, typically on the 
basis of some religious authority. If we take the view that being prevented from 
prohibiting what you believe to be wrong is a more severe restriction than being 
prevented from promoting what you believe to be good, we can conclude that 
the principle of neutrality bears more harshly on non-liberals than on liberals. 

Another way of approaching the same conclusion is to observe that neutrality 
underwrites the liberal policy prescriptions outlined in section 1, and that these 
are congruent with liberal attitudes. Non-liberals, however, will tend to find that 
the liberal policy prescriptions, at any rate as extended from the classical core to 
include the notion of a ‘private sphere’, run counter to the policies that they 
would favour. Thus, we once again arrive at the point that neutrality suits liber- 
als better than it suits non-liberals. 

It has to be said that nothing immediately follows from this. But it does lend 
some support for the idea that liberals could afford to be generous and pull back 
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from the implementation of the full liberal programme, adopting instead the 
principle of neutrality. In doing so they would perhaps be lending some credence 
to the jibe that a liberal is someone who is not prepared to take his own side in 
an argument. But it could be suggested that this kind of forbearance — in effect 
applying liberal scepticism to liberal beliefs – redounds to their credit. 

It has to be observed, however, that this line of reasoning does nothing to 
advance the cause of neutrality as a general solution for conflicts among rival 
conceptions of the good. It would be nice if the liberal could say “There you аге. 
We adopt neutrality when in power. So you should reciprocate by adopting it 
when you are in power.’ But this is liable not to cut much ice with a non-liberal. 
Nor, I suggest, is there any good reason why it should. 

It is a familiar idea that to be consistent a society committed to liberal policy 
prescriptions should tolerate Nazi or Communist propaganda. But this has no 
implication that a Nazi or Communist regime should allow liberal propaganda. 
Liberalism is true to itself by opening the public sphere to Nazis and Commun- 
ists. But Nazism and Communism (at any rate as understood in the Soviet 
Union until now) would be false to themselves by failing to control the flow of 
information so as to ensure that only ‘correct’ ideas are disseminated. 

This provides an analogy (though I emphasize that it is no more than that) for 
the point to be made about neutrality. If we apply liberal scepticism to liberal 
beliefs we get neutrality. But there is no similar pressure from considerations of 
internal consistency to get a dogmatist to apply liberal scepticism to his beliefs. 
A dogmatist is consistent all the way down by holding his beliefs dogmatically. 

I have presented an argument that can be addressed to people with a liberal 
outlook to press them towards neutrality. I have, however, been careful not to 
endorse the argument myself. I shall conclude this essay by offering two reasons 
for doubting that liberals should embrace neutrality. 

The first reason for questioning the argument is that it relies on the implicit 
assumption that liberal beliefs are on all fours with dogmatic beliefs. But we 
must ask if this kind of self-depreciating stance is warranted. A dogmatist, for 
the purposes of this discussion, is not simply someone who adheres to a dogma, 
but someone who adheres to it dogmatically. This means that he wishes the 
young to be brought up in it without any opportunity to question it, and wishes 
to shield it from public debate. Inasmuch as his dogma condemns certain types 
of action, he considers it legitimate to use the state to attempt to suppress them, 
even if they would be immune under liberal policy prescriptions. 

A liberal, by contrast, has no objection to anyone holding a dogma, so long as 
it is not held dogmatically — that is to say, so long as it has to take its chances in 
competition with other ideas. Again, liberals want to open up more opportuni- 
ties for people to express themselves rather than prevent them from doing things 
that pose no harm to the public. It seems reasonable to suggest on the basis of 
these contrasts that departures from neutrality in a liberal direction have a dif- 
ferent status from departures in a non-liberal direction. It is not simply a matter 
of saying ‘This kind of thing is all right when I do it but not when you do it 
because the ‘kind of thing’ involved is actually different in its nature. 
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The second reason for doubting that liberals should abandon liberalism for 
neutrality is that the defence of liberal institutions requires those with a liberal 
outlook to go on the offensive and promote liberalism actively. If I am right in 
this essay, there is little chance of selling neutrality to non-liberals, which means 
that non-liberals will continue to hold views about the proper role of state 
action that run counter to liberal policy prescriptions. Even if he has no wish to 
promote liberal attitudes as an end in itself, anyone attached to the liberal insti- 
tutions sketched in section 1 is going to have to recognize that their prospects of 
survival depend on there being in the.population a large proportion of people 
with a liberal outlook. 

The optimistic hope of the Enlightenment was that the cessation of persecu- 
tion and censorship would over time lead to the triumph of liberal attitudes. We 
know now that things do not work like that. These purely negative conditions 
leave the outcome to the play of social forces that are not necessarily favourable 
to liberal values. The rise of fascism within societies with liberal institutions 
showed the vulnerability of those institutions in the most dramatic way possible. 
Currently the retreat from liberalism is far less dramatic but the evidence is there 
for all to see. The churches that have made the biggest concessions to liberalism 
are losing ground while those that strain credulity the most gain the most adher- 
ents. (The international success of the Mormons is the most remarkable exem- 
plification of this rule.) The popular press in Britain (and wherever else Rupert 
Murdoch has penetrated) reinforces and makes respectable the more atavistic 
impulses of its readers. The idea is gaining ground that schools should teach 
what parents want taught. And so on. 

Under these conditions, I do not think that liberals can afford the luxury of 
unilateral disarmament. Very likely we are headed for a new Dark Age, and 
nothing philosophers of a liberal persuasion can do will prevent it. But given the 
choice between trying to persuade non-liberals to accept the principle of neutral- 
ity and trying to discredit their beliefs, I think that the second is clearly the better 
strategy. 
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Mobilization, Social Movements and Party 
Recruitment: The Italian Communist Party 


since the 1960s 
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Political life in the advanced industrial democracies since the Second World War has been char- 
acterized by periods of mass mobilization and protest followed by years of relative quiescence 
and institutional dominance. The individual phases have prompted extensive reflection. Far less 
attention, however, has been devoted to how developments in one phase migbt influence the sub- 
sequent one. Using data from a 1979 survey of activists of the Italian Communist Party, this 
article examines how the cycle of protest which swept Italy in the late-1960s and early-1970s was 
reflected in the distribution of attitudes towards dissent within the different generations of party 
activists. Our findings clearly suggest that participation 1n social movements had independent 
effects on the presence of particular tolerance attitudes and that phases of mobilization affect the 
distribution of politically sahent attitudes among party activists during a subsequent phase of 
institutionalization. This, in turn, has possible implications for processes of change in the Italian 
political system 


The history of the postwar world has seen cycles of protest and institutionaliza- 
tion punctuated by waves of academic hyperbole. The intense mobilization of 
the immediate postwar years was followed by an increasing concern with private 
advancement – ‘individualistic mobilisation’, in Pizzorno's terms.’ Despite the 
evident exaggerations and failed predictions of the ‘end of ideology’ theory, it 
captured a reality of the 1950s and early 1960s: citizens had not lost all interest in 
politics, but political involvement had become more circumscribed, its energies 
dissipated, its expression more occasional and its agencies formally organized. 

These certainties were suddenly reversed in the 1960s as mass mobilization 
and dissent spread through the industrial democracies, much of it outside and 
against established political institutions. New and different actors became 
politically active, new issue agendas were promoted and a new repertoire of con- 
tention — which often threatened established elites — was used in their pursuit.? It 
seemed as if society was revolting against politics, asserting the primacy of direct 
over representative forms of participation and the rights of social ‘outsiders’ 
against the perquisites of political ‘insiders’. 


» Peter Lange and Cynthia Irvin are in the Department of Political Science, Duke University, and 
Sidney Tarrow 15 in the Department of Government, Cornell University. 
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Not surprisingly, in academic debate, the ‘end of ideology’ became a ‘crisis of 
democracy’.* In retrospect, the pessimism was as overdrawn as the optimism 
that had preceded it, because both optimists and pessimists neglected the 
cyclical aspects of political involvement. For, just as critical and realigning elec- 
tions follow periods of electoral stability, periods of enhanced political involve- 
ment of all kinds succeed periods of relative apathy and privatization.’ 

But not all observers made the mistake of projecting trends from short-term 
rises in political involvement and social conflict: Albert Hirschman observed 
that individual involvements are characterized by ‘oscillation between periods of 
intense preoccupation with public issues and [those] of almost total concentra- 
tion on individual improvement and private welfare goals And Alessandro 
Pizzorno warned that unless we pay attention to such cyclical phenomena, ‘at 
every new upstart of a wave of conflict we shall be induced to think we are at the 
verge of a revolution; and when the downswing appears, we shall predict the end 
of class conflict'." 

Hirschman's and Pizzorno's cyclical imagery seemed to portray the involve- 
ment pattern of the postwar period better than the earlier hyperbolic and histor- 
icist theories. But in focusing on the alternation of mobilization and 
consolidation, neither one dealt with the relationship between the phases of the 
cycle and their consequences for public life. In particular, a phase of intense 
public protest and high social mobilization might subtly but significantly alter 
the institutional setting of politics after that phase was over. Through their 
impact on individuals who later on move into activist roles in the political 
system, waves of mobilization might bring important and lasting changes to 
political systems which might otherwise remain unresponsive to emerging social 
forces and new issues. 

The literature on the influence of periods of political mobilization on the atti- 
tudes of those who adopt activist roles during later periods provides some guid- 
ance. On the one hand, some researchers found that the movements of the 1960s 
left a deep impression on the political orientations of former protesters;? on the 
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other hand, both popular culture and some empirical work indicated that the 
gap between former protesters’ and non-protesters’ political attitudes narrows 
greatly as they mature politically.° 

Much of this research, however, has been done with members of the mass 
public who were identified as having been active in the protests of the 1960s. In 
this tradition of research, generational effects are measured either by the differ- 
ences between the political orientations of these minorities now and their earlier 
orientations, or between their orientations now and those of the inactive part of 
the mass public. We have little evidence comparing individuals whose political 
initiation took place in the 1960s to activists who were socialized into politics 
during other periods. We also have far more evidence on generational effects in 
general than on the effects of participation in social movement organizations 
upon activist roles in institutional politics later on in the life cycle. By entering 
political parties after a phase of mass mobilization has ended, former movement 
activists could represent an important and a lasting source of change in political 
systems. 

Italy is a particularly interesting subject for examining this problem. The post- 
war Italian party system has frequently been criticized for its rigidity, over- 
institutionalization and lack of responsiveness to changing social forces.!? 
Beneath a surface of instability marked by frequently changing governments, 
there was, at least until the last decade, a remarkable amount of electoral con- 
tinuity, institutional stability and predominance of the party system. Until the 
late 1960s, the parties succeeded in setting the basic political agenda and crowd- 
ing out alternative forms of mobilization. 

The explosion of political disorder in the late 1960s and early-1970s – symbol- 
ized by the student movement and the workers’ ‘hot autumn’ – came as a рго- 
found surprise and a challenge to government and opposition alike. Strikes, 
often outside and even against the unions, spread throughout the North and 
were notable for their extent, energy and duration as well as for their new 
demands and for the innovative tactics they employed.!! A diffused ‘micro- 
conflictuality' - among public housing tenants, football fans and rock concert- 
goers, schoolchildren, and commuters – joined the more clearly motivated 
protests of the workers, the students and the unemployed. The atmosphere of 
general disorder that was engendered raised among many observers the fear of 
the collapse of Italian democracy. 

The new social activism took the parties and their mass organizations by sur- 
prise. Initially unwilling or unable to respond to its demands, they could only 
slowly develop organizational responses adequate to the task of regaining 
political control. Insofar as organizations guided the initial mobilization, they 
were new social movements, political parties newly formed to capture and 


? Jennings, ‘Residues of a Movement’, p. 379. 
10 See Giorgio Galli and Alfonso Prandi, Patterns of Political Participation in Italy (New Haven, 
Conn.. Yale University Press, 1970). 
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eds, The Resurgence of Class Conflict in Western Europe since 1968, Vol. П, рр. 1-34 
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sustain the initiatives, and the unions, which had loosened their ties to the par- 
ties while expanding their social and political agenda and their repertoire of con- 
flict.!? A broad and contentious social movement sector developed, providing the 
primary means of political socialization into politics for hundreds of thousands 
of young Italians. 

Although the Communists were caught initially off guard by this mass mobil- 
ization and were often a target of protest movements of the extreme left and 
right, the movements also presented them with an opportunity. The mid-1960s 
had been a difficult time for the Communist party (PCI), as its status as a seem- 
ingly permanent opposition appeared to be taking a heavy organizational toll. 
Although its vote continued to rise, membership was steadily declining; grass 
roots organizations were passive and in decay; and the party appeared to have 
lost its ability to mobilize both members and mass organizations. There was no 
alternative but to adopt a more open and aggressive strategy towards the social 
movements.'? The result was that thousands of people who mobilized ‘against 
politics’'* in the late 1960s were successfully recruited into the Communist 
party. In the elections of 1975 and 1976, many thousands of younger voters were 
added to the Communist electoral tally, threatening to tip the country’s delicate 
political balance.!? 

Yet even as the PCI assumed a more assertive stance, it remained the moder- 
ate ‘tail’ of the movement, especially as the public wearied of disorder and as 
organized violence spread. This moderation was at the heart of the proposal of 
the party secretary, Berlinguer, for a ‘great historic compromise’ in 1973.! By 
the mid-1970s, it had led the party leadership to adopt a position of increasing 
intolerance toward unconventional politics, protest and violence and created a 
deep distrust between it and the other organized groups and parties of the left. 

But by this time, mass mobilization had declined and control of political 
events — with the exception of terrorism — had largely passed back into the party 
system.’ A critical rite in this passage was the period of national solidarity 
between mid-1976 and late 1979, when the PCI supported a multiparty coalition 
government and received quasi-legitimation from the ruling Christian Demo- 
crats. Combined with a sharp rise in unemployment, the passage of certain key 
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social reforms, the dampening effects of terrorism, and the exhaustion of social 
mobilization, this shift of the PCI brought electoral politics back to centre 
stage.!® Many of the fundamental characteristics of the political system seemed 
to have re-established themselves. 

Yet by this time a large proportion of the PCI’s younger generation of activ- 
ists had earned their political spurs in social movement organizations and 
through unconventional means of political activity. These people will be the 
main subject of our inquiry. We shall show how the generational renewal and 
the inclusion of former movement activists within the party’s grassroots cadre 
have affected its attitudinal structure at the base. 


THE PROBLEM AND THE DATA 


In a stimulating article, Barbagli and Corbetta argued that the PCTs generatio- 
nal renewal in the 1970s affected the party in a negative way.!? Using provincial- 
level data on strikes and party membership, they showed that while labour con- 
flict predominated in northwestern Italy, PCI membership growth was heaviest 
in the centre-south. They concluded that, after the cycle of protest was over, the 
party absorbed, not the ‘core’ of the mobilization, but its ‘periphery’. Hellman, in 
a thoughtful critique, observed that the provincial ecological data used by 
Barbagli and Corbetta were too highly aggregated and were not entirely appro- 
priate to the problem they raised.*° He found that at a lower level of aggrega- 
tion, mass mobilization and PCI recruitment often coincided. 

We shall take the analysis of mass mobilization and its effects on the PCI one 
step further by replacing the aggregate data analysis of Barbagli and Corbetta 
and Hellman with survey data. We shall ask: ‘to what extent, through what 
channels, and with what attitudinal consequences did the years of mobilization 
have an impact upon grassroots activists of the PCI? Basing our analysis on a 
1979 survey of delegates to the provincial congresses of the Italian Communist 
Party (РСТ),2! we shall examine how the circumstances of their recruitment were 
reflected in the distribution of their attitudes towards unconventional political 
behaviour ten years after the peak of mobilization. We analyse the PCI, rather 
than any of the other major Italian parties, because it is the only party for which 
systematic survey data exist for this period. We use a survey from the party’s 
1979 congress, rather than from more recent periods, because it is the only one 
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for which data were collected from the entire range of the party’s provincial 
organizations.?? 

In the next section, we shall present an overview of the distribution of the 
activists in terms of when they joined the party, their pathways to party activism 
and their educational backgrounds. This will allow us to examine the extent to 
which experience in social movements led to significant changes in the attitu- 
dinal structure of the PCT's activist cadre, with particular reference to their toler- 
ance of unconventional political action. We shall then speculate about the 
possible effects of this generational change on the political changes of the past 
decade. 


Generations and Recruitment 


There is no question that the PCI benefited greatly from the wave of social 
mobilization that swept over Italy from the late 1960s through to the early 
1970s. As well as rapid electoral growth, there was a major jump in party mem- 
bership: from 1,503,816 in 1969 to a peak of 1,814,317 in 1976. Whereas the 
average number of new members each year from 1965 to 1967 had been 110,933, 
it rose to 140,479 a year between 1974 and 1979.?? The data presented in Table 1 
show the periods of recruitment of the interviewed delegates in 1979. In addition 
to the absolute numbers and percentages for each time period, we have also 
shown the mean number of activists entering the PCI in each year of the 
period.?4 


?? The delegates were representative of the vast majority of PCI members who take an active and 
regular part ın grassroots party activity, along with a large number of party officials Data were col- 
lected from the entire population of elected delegates to the party's 1979 provincial congresses. 
Questionnaires were distributed by provincial party officials, filled in by hand, and returned to the 
researchers directly, without passing through the party's national office. Of a potential 27,865 re- 
sponses, 15,899, or 574 per cent of the delegates, filled in questionnaires See Accornero et al., 
L'identita, рр. 51-61, for details on the surveys and the responses 

? Partito Comunista Italiano, Dati Sull'organizzazione del partito (Roma: PCI, Sezione di organ- 
izzazione, 1976) and Partito Comunista Italiano, Dati Sull'organizzazione del partito (Roma: PCI, 
Sezione di organizzazione, 1979). 

24 Our choice of periods is based upon years measuring significant turning points in party and 
political history Period One (1921-46) collapses the years of party growth, clandestine activities and 
armed struggle, ending with the last full year of inter-party unity following the Liberation; Period 
Two (1947—56) is the period of pure cold-war politics, ın which the PCI was besieged, excluded and 
isolated; Period Three (1957-66) is the period of disintegration of international Communist unity 
and of domestic PCI stagnation; Period Four (1967—69) 15 the period of decay of the centre-left 
governments, the beginning of the social mobilization which was to reach its apogee in the years 
following, and of significant, but at the same time largely invisible, internal evolution in the PCL 
Period Five (1970-73) is the period of intense movement politics, the breakdown of the centre-left, 
and the growth and leftward movement of the PCT; Period Six (1974-76) is the period of greatest 
PCI growth, as the party moved towards power — and towards the centre — and assimilated the 
largest proportion of new members. It is marked by the victory of the divorce movement and major 
Communist electoral gains ın administrative elections in 1975 and national elections in 1976. Period 
Seven 1s the period of PCI participation in various forms of parliamentary support for national 
governments still led by the Christian Democrats, and of growing internal party dissent with this 
policy and its failure to bring concrete results, It closes with the PCTs withdrawal from co-operation 
and with the elections of 1979 when the PCI suffered its first electoral losses since 1948. 
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Table 1 makes clear that the generations who entered the PCI following the 
years of mass mobilization were heavily represented among the party activists in 
1979. Almost 61 per cent of the delegates joined the party only after 1969. 
Although such a figure would not be very high for a party that was losing 
members, as was the French Communist Party, for example, or for one that had 
a stable membership, it was strikingly high for a party which, like the PCI 
during this period, was holding on to the vast majority of its former member- 
ship. Even if allowance is made for the normal attrition of older members – 
through death, defection, inactivity or a self-conscious replacement policy by the 
party — the differences in absolute numbers, percentages and mean percentages 
before and after 1969 are striking. 

There are also interesting patterns among the three post-1969 generations. 
While all three have higher means than any of the earlier generations, the 
generation that entered the party between 1974 and 1976 is the largest of the 
three. These activists were recruited when the party had already embarked on its 
strategy of historic compromise – with its theme of moderation and legitimation 
—and was beginning to enjoy significant political and electoral success. They are 
more strongly represented than activists who entered the party when it was still 
aggressively in opposition and mass mobilization was at its height (1970—72), 
and much more numerous than those who entered it during the period of semi- 
power (1977—79). 

There can thus be no doubt that the phase of mobilization introduced a very 
large new generation of activists into the party's ranks. The question which 
arises, of course, is whether these new activists were substantially different in 
their pathways of recruitment, backgrounds and political attitudes to those who 
entered the party during earlier periods, and whether the pathway of social 
movement activity contributed substantially to these changes. It is to these ques- 
tions that we now turn. 


TABLE 2 PCI Delegates to 1979 Provincial Party Congresses: Traditional, 
New and ‘Mixed’ Pathways to Party Membership 
Pathway Percentage N 
Traditional 
Young Communists 295 4,522 
PCI family 108 1,662 
Union 15.3 2,345 
Other party 19 288 
New 
Movement 7.3 1,120 
Mixed 20.0 3,068 
Multiple 3.5 542 
None 11.7 1,797 


Total 100.0% 15,344 
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Pathways 


We look first at the overall distribution of the ‘pathways’ to PCI partisanship of 
all the 1979 delegates. These are reported in Table 2. The data are based on re- 
sponses to closed-ended questions asking the delegates about their histories of 
political activism prior to joining the PCI. The possible responses included, 
firstly, four traditional pathways: the Communist Youth organization, the 
FGCI (Federazione Giovanile Comunista Italiana); a communist family back- 
ground; experience in the trade unions; and experience in other parties. 
Secondly, the most dramatic ‘new’ pathway is activism in a social movement 
organization. Thirdly, there were a number of ‘mixed’ and multiple routes of re- 
cruitment — party and movement, party and union, FGCI and movement, etc. 
Fourthly, a number of the militants had no record of previous activism of any 
kind.?? 


1. FGCI: The traditional pathway closest to the party and its mechanisms of 
subcultural control is the Young Communist Federation. The FGCI has 
traditionally been an arm of the party for recruiting and socializing youth before 
they reached the age at which they could join the PCI itself.?? The first notable 
finding in Table 2 is the rather large percentage of activists who came out of the 
party's youth organization. The FGCI is the largest traditional type (29.5 per 
cent); adding those with a young Communist background from the *mixed' and 
*pure' delegates together, 40.5 per cent of the delegates at some time belonged to 
the party's youth organization. 


2. Communist family background: Many of the delegates were so-called 'cradle 
communists’ whose fathers and/or mothers (usually the former) were members 
of the party. Although they had no formal party experience, we can assume that 
they had strong subcultural exposure during their youth. About one-third as 
many activists (10.8 per cent of the total delegates) came from families in which 
either mother, father or both were members of the PCI. 


3. Union: This pathway represents those who reported having joined a trade 
union before entering the Communist party. It can be assumed that the union 
joined was affiliated with the CGIL, the trade-union confederation historically 
dominated by the PCI, and a central actor in the subculture of the Јећ 27 A 


25 Each of the ‘pure’ types contains activists who came to the PCI after only one previous ехреп- 
ence, with the partial exception of the ‘movement’ type, which may contain some who were active in 
more than one social movement (e.g, student, extra-parliamentary, feminist, Catholic or other 
groups). 

26 Even before the rise of the student movement ın the late 1960s, the FGCI was sometimes at 
odds with the party After 1969, these tensions were sharply exacerbated as the FGCI found itself 
competing for support with active and often confrontational youth movements, which often 
attacked not only the non-communust political parties for their conservatism but the PCI for its 
'reformism'. For evidence, see Tarrow, Democracy and Disorder, chap. 6. 

27 In the 1970s, the trade unions – including the CGIL – increased their autonomy from all polit- 
ical parties, including the PCI In addition, the more unified labour movement expanded its agenda 
to include a number of issues which had traditionally been left to the party system. It also became a 
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somewhat larger group than the cradle communists came to the PCI with union 
backgrounds; 15.3 per cent belonged only to a trade union prior to joining the 
party and an additional 9.6 per cent had been in both a union and some other 
form of organized political group before becoming communists.?® 


4. Other parties: This pathway includes all those reporting that they had 
belonged only to a political party other than the PCI before becoming commun- 
ists. As can be seen, it represents a very small number of respondents. It is our 
assumption that a large percentage of these were members of the PSIUP 
(Partito Socialista Italiana di Unita Proletaria), a left-socialist party which 
broke from the Socialists in the 1960s in reaction to the PSI’s decision to join the 
centre-left coalition.?? Very few of the delegates came to the PCI from another 
party. 


5. Movements: This pathway — our most interesting one theoretically — repres- 
ents those who participated in at least one social movement before joining the 
party. Those with *pure' movement backgrounds accounted for 7.3 per cent of 
the delegates and another 14.5 per cent (found from among the ‘mixed’ and *mul- 
tiple' categories) had some movement experience among their organized polit- 
ical affiliations before joining the party. Adding these two groups together 
produces some type of movement exposure among about a fifth of the delegates. 
This is not an insubstantial number, and reflects the PCT's considerable success 
in recruiting activists from among those whose political experiences were out- 
side the party and its mass organizations, and were often in conflict with it. 


6. Mixed and Multiple Types: The next group of activists included in Table 2 are 
mixtures of the five ‘pure’ types just discussed. The most important differences 
are between those who had social movements among their experiences (about 
two-thirds of the total) and those who had a link to the PCI in their back- 
grounds. 


7. None: The last of our pure types includes all those who reported that they 
had no organized political experience prior to entering the Communist party, 
with the exception of the ‘cradle comminists’. Some 11.7 per cent of the delegates 


competitor with the parties for the attention of, and influence on, the government as it sought to 
advance this agenda using tactics of mass mobilization and political pressure. As a result, those 
entering the PCI through this pathway 1n the 1970s might bring with them attitudes, and an appreci- 
ation for tactics, that were significantly different from the party's and from those who had followed 
this pathway in earlier years. For evidence, see Lange, Ross and Vannicelli, Unions, Crisis and 
Change. 

28 Note that we exclude from both sets of figures those who joined a union simultaneously with, 
or only after associating with, the PCI. 

29 The PSIUP originally sought to gain new strength both from the PSI and the PCI by estab- 
lishing its identity as a non-Communnist, but ‘oppositionist’ representative of the left subculture, Fail- 
ing to establish this role for itself, however, it drew closer to the Communists and formally dissolved 
itself into the PCI in 1972. In addition to former PSIUP members, the ‘other party’ category also 
includes activists who came to the PCI from other parties, Given the small numbers inyolved, how- 
ever, it does not seem worthwhile disaggregating this group m detail. 
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had no previous political experience before becoming Communists. The fact that 
these people were elected delegates indicates that even persons with no special 
political background or skills, and often without lengthy party experience, could 
attain leadership roles in the party structure. 


Generational Pathways 


The data reported up to this point suggest that while the mobilization period 
had a revitalizing effect on the PCT's activist stratum, in 1979 this stratum was 
still heavily dominated numerically by individuals who came via traditional 
pathways: the FGCI, communist family backgrounds and the unions were re- 
sponsible for 55 per cent of the total delegate sample, and only 7.3 per cent had a 
‘pure’ movement background. Is it possible, therefore, that the mobilization 
phase had only a marginal substantive impact on the PCT's orientation, because 
it primarily drew new activists into the party through traditional channels and 
from those sectors of society already largely sharing its value system? 

Such a conclusion would be premature, firstly because the unions and the 
FGCI - the two most important traditional pathways — were both deeply 
affected by the mobilization phase, and secondly because the strength of all of 
the traditional pathways declines as we move from those who were recruited 
before 1969 to those who entered the party after that year. 

We can begin to understand the dynamic character of the relationship 
between the PCI and the mobilization phase if we cross-tabulate the data on 
generation with the data on pathway of entry. This is done in detail in Table 3, 
which reports these results for all types and generations of party activists ranked 
for their relative size within each of the two types of pathway. 

Tables 3 and 4 reveal dramatic differences in the frequency of the pathways 
followed by the pre- and post-1969 generations of PCI activists. On the one 
hand, the percentage of the delegates with Young Communist backgrounds - by 
far the most important among the pre-mobilization generations – falls by one 
half after 1969, to 21.1 per cent of the total, only just holding its own as the most 
common of the pathways.?? Those with a PCI family background decline from 
17 per cent of the total before 1969 to 6.9 per cent after that year. Those from 
other parties declined too — from 2.3 per cent of the total before 1969 to 1.6 per 
cent afterwards. The only traditional type to increase — from 8.2 per cent to 19.8 
— js union background, the traditional pathway most likely to have been affected 
by the mobilization phase. In Table 4 we have rank-ordered all pathways, 
including individual mixed types, for the pre- and post-1969 generations. 

On the other hand, the pathways most closely affected by the mobilization 
phase became markedly more important in party recruitment. The proportion 
of those with a movement background alone increased from 2.8 per cent to 10.2 


3° Combining the ‘pure’ and ‘mixed’ types (not shown in Table 3), the proportion of delegates 
reporting any experience in the FGCI also fell from 51.3 per cent to 33 5 per cent between the two 
time-periods Thus, the pathway most directly controlled by the party declined dramatically in 1m- 
portance during the years of mobilization. 
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TABLE 4 PCI Delegates to 1979 Provincial Party Congresses. Rank Order- 
ing of Pathways for Pre- and Post-1969 Generations 
Pre-1969 (%) Post-1969 (%) 
1. Young Communist (42.4) Young Communist (21.1) 
2. PCI family (17.0) Union (19.8) 
3 No background (14.5) Movement 4- FGCI (10.3) 
4. Union (8 2) Movement (10 2) 
5. Movement + FGCI (4 0) No background (9.9) 
6. FGCI + other party (3.2) Movement + union (7.7) 
7. Movement (2.8) PCI family (6.9) 
8. Other party (2.3) Multiple paths (5.0) 
9. FGCI + union (1.7) Union + other party (3.2) 
10. Multiple paths (1.3) Movement 4- other party (2.3) 
11. Union + other party (1.0) FGCI + other party (1 8) 
12. Movement + union (0 8) Other party (1.6) 
13. Movement + other party (0.8) FGCI + union (0.3) 








per cent after 1969. Those with a ‘movement plus union’ background increased 
from less than 1 per cent before 1969 to 7.7 per cent afterwards. And those with a 
movement/FGCI background rose from 4.0 per cent to 10.3 per cent. All but one 
of the pathways including either union or movement experiences increased both 
in percentage and in rank order position. 

The simple conclusion to be drawn from these figures is that the cohorts of 
activists who entered the party after 1969 had a considerably wider set of experi- 
ences and were more directly influenced by social and worker mobilization than 
the cohorts who had entered the party during the preceding generations?! 

One might expect that, as the PCI visibly gained in strength in the 1974—76 
period, 'bandwagon effects' might have altered the pattern of recruitment, bring- 
ing ‘opportunists’ less linked either to the Communist subculture or the social 
mobilization to the party. But Table 3 and Table 1 reveal that by far the highest 
number, as well as the highest percentage, of postwar activists who reported no 
organizational or PCI family background before entering the PCI are found in 
the 1974—76 generation. At the same time, however, this period has the highest 
number and percentage of union and movement background activists. It 


31 Some insights into the processes underlying the preceding findings are provided by Table 3. 
The table reveals that the changes between the two large periods are not simply a product of aggre- 
gation Some of the shifts that we see after 1969 – the expansion of movement and union pathways 
and the decline of the FGCI and PCI family routes — were already appearing in less dramatic form in 
the 1967-69 period. This suggests that even during the much lower level of mobilization in the mid- 
1960s, many activists were already being fed into the PCI who had not passed through the party's 
socializing channels This 1s consistent with what we already know about the ‘secularization’ of the 
PCTs mass base during the 1960s. For evidence, see Francesco Alberoni et al., L'attiwista di partito 
(Bologna: Il Muhno, 1964). 
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appears, therefore, that just as the party appeared to be moving towards 
national governmental role, it continued to recruit activists from the mobilized 
sectors of the populace and to gain recruits from those attracted by its increased 
legitimacy and influence. 


A Note on Education 


Before turning to the consequences of these changes for the activists’ attitudes, it 
is worthwhile briefly looking at educational change, which was occurring in the 
1970s as a function of general social change. The PCI’s active members, like the 
Italian population in general, were becoming on average more highly educated 
over the postwar period.?? It might be the case, therefore, that changes in atti- 
tude, if we find them, were more a function of the changing educational level of 
the activists than of the shifting patterns of pathways that they had experienced. 

To allow us to explore this issue, we have examined the relationship of educa- 
tion to both generation and pathways of recruitment. The delegates were asked 
closed-ended questions about their level of education. We have collapsed these 
responses into four categories: (a) no education or elementary education only; 
(b) middle school and some high school; (c) high school degree; (d) some univer- 
sity and university degree. The results of the cross-tabulation with generation 
are presented in Figure 1 and with pathways in Table 5. 

Figure 1 shows that the educational level of the successive generations of dele- 
gates changed in two ways. Firstly, there was a steady and sharp decline in the 
percentage of those with very little education and, secondly, there were signific- 
ant and relatively steady increases in the two higher educational categories. To 
the extent that greater education is associated with changed political attitudes, 
the pattern suggests that we shall find such а change.?? 

Table 5 allows us to explore the possible connections between education and 
pathways of recruitment. It presents the cross-tabulation of the four educational 
categories with all of the pure and mixed pathways discussed earlier. Most inter- 
esting is the ‘pure’ social movement pathway: 65.1 per cent of the delegates who 


32 The changes in the Italian educational structure have been truly phenomenal since the war. 
Whereas in 1951, 13 per cent were illiterate, 59 per cent had only an elementary school degree and 4 3 
per cent a high-school or college degree, by 1971 5 per cent were illiterate, 44 per cent had ап elemen- 
tary degree and 8.7 per cent had graduated from high school or college (ISTAT, Sommario di Statis- 
tiche Storiche, 1926-1985 (Rome: ISTAT, 1986), p. 27). 

33 The educational level of the delegates 1s, however, higher on average than would have been 
predicted on the basis of either their professions or their family income. In fact, although almost half 
the delegates had a secondary or a higher education, they tended overwhelmingly to have come from 
relatively impoverished backgrounds. Fighty-one per cent of their parents had only an elementary 
school education, and 57 per cent of the sample's fathers were cither industrial workers or farm 
workers owning no land. Coming from relatively poor family backgrounds, the delegates in large 
measure were characterized by a good deal of educational mobility. They were thus an emerging 
social group, even if for many, particularly in the more recent generations, their income levels did not 
reflect their recent educational advantages. For greater detail on the delegates' socio-economic 
status and origins, see Accornero et al., L'identita. 
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Fig. 1. PCI delegates to 1979 provincial party congresses education by generation of party entry 














TABLE 5 PCI Delegates, 1979 Provincial Party Congresses: Pathways of 
Recruitment by Education (in Percentages) 
Some 
Noneor Middle or university 
Pathway elementary somehigh High degree Total 
FGCI 22.1 35.4 23.3 19.1 100% 
PCI family 31.1 344 183 16.3 100% 
Union 17.9 49.5 18.8 13.8 100% 
Other party 19.8 20.9 15.8 43.5 100% 
No background 27.0 27.4 15.8 29.8 100% 
Movement 2.4 12.8 19.6 65.1 100% 
Union + other party 18.6 35.7 21.2 24.5 100% 
FGCI + other party 26.3 59.6 11.0 3.1 100% 
FGCI + union 30.5 36.6 13.7 19.1 100% 
Movement + other party 36 17.0 11.9 67.6 100% 
Movement + union 3.0 27.3 25.3 44.4 1007; 
Movement + FGCI 34 15.1 32.3 49.2 100% 
Multiple paths 71 30.7 19.0 43.2 100% 
Totals (%) 18.4 32.8 20.7 28.1 100% 


(N) 2,725 4,860 3,070 4,170 14,825 
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entered the party from this direction had some university experience and 
another 20 per cent had a high school degree. No other pathway even 
approaches this proportion of highly educated individuals.?4 

The findings thus far demonstrate that the PCI greatly benefited from the 
years of mobilization and that these years led to marked changes in the path- 
ways and types of political socialization which PCI activists experienced before 
becoming party members. It would certainly seem likely, therefore, that the 
years of social mobilization had a significant impact on the major party of 
opposition even after the protests subsided and the political initiative returned 
to the established institutions. Let us turn to this issue now. 


POLITICAL TOLERANCE IN THE CONSOLIDATION PHASE 


A Communist party, more than all the others, is supposed to possess the capa- 
city to re-socialize individuals once they enter it.?* On the other hand, the PCI, 
as a legitimate player in the Italian political game since at least the 1960s, may 
no longer have either the capacity or the will to create an army of indoctrinated 
militants out of its recruits.?$ Thus, the new generations of activists since 1970 
may represent an 'attitudinal invasion' of a subcultural party by largely unin- 
doctrinated new activists reflecting social, rather than subcultural, influences. 

In this section, we shall use the delegates' tolerance of unconventional polit- 
ical behaviour as an indicator of the influence upon them of the phase of mobil- 
ization. We shall first describe the ‘tolerance attitudes’ we intend to use in this 
analysis, then group them into four indices around major dimensions of theoret- 
ical interest; and then analyse them in relation to our major independent vari- 
ables — generation of recruitment, educational background, and pathway of 
recruitment — in order to approach the question: 'In what ways, and to what 
extent, does the heritage of the phases of mobilization carry over into the suc- 
cessive consolidation phase through the political attitudes of those who entered 
politics during the earlier phase?' 


Tolerance for Unconventional Behaviour 


The attitudes we summarize under the term ‘tolerance’ relate to the activists’ 
willingness to countenance unconventional collective or individual behaviour, 
and behaviour that is either disruptive or illegal. The unconventional acts about 


34 The relationship between university education and a social movement background among the 
delegates is further confirmed when we observe that the four pathways with the highest percentage of 
university-educated respondents all include an experience in social movements. These results show 
` that the well-known relationship between participation in social movements and university educa- 
tion holds as well for those who participated in movements and then joined the Communist party 

35 See Gabriel Almond et al, The Appeals of Communism (Princeton, NJ. Princeton University 
Press, 1954). 

36 Sce Donald L. M. Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow, eds, Communism in Italy and France (Prince- 
ton, NJ. Princeton University Press, 1975), and Alberom et al , L’attivista, for evidence on this point. 
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TABLE 6 PCI Delegates to 1979 Provincial Party Congresses: Tolerance 
for Unconventional Political Behaviour (in percentages)* 











Not 
Item Condemned approve Tolerated Total 
Conscientious objection 21.7 34.9 43.4 100% 
Occupations of buildings 33.5 45.5 21.0 100% 
Traffic blockades 42.1 46.0 11.9 1007; 
Rent and rate reductions 500 40.7 9.3 100% 
Illegal construction 69.5 23.9 6.6 1007; 
Independent strikes 40.3 53.8 5.9 100% 
‘Proletarian’ expropriation 75.9 18.4 5.6 100% 
Tax evasion 76.7 21.1 2.1 100% 
Strike-breaking 84.4 14.6 1.0 100% 

















* Invalid answers and non-answers have been excluded. Percentages have been based 
on the proportions of the entire sample responding to each item. Valid responses range 
from a high of 15,081 (independent strikes) to a low of 14,670 (traffic blockades). In no 
case do less than 92 per cent respond to the item. 


which the delegates were questioned in the CeSPE survey range from peaceful 
strikes not authorized by unions and traffic blockages, at one extreme, to illegal 
action, theft of property and terrorism, at the other. All of these are actions that 
were at least explicitly disapproved of by the party while some — like independ- 
ent strikes and terrorism — it strongly condemned. 

As Table 6 shows, the unconventional actions most tolerated by the activists 
are conscientious objection, occupations of buildings and traffic blockages. Two 
of the three — the exception being conscientious objection — are clearly illegal 
and none have ever been explicitly approved by the PCI; all three became fre- 
quent instruments of either mass or individual dissent during the later 1960s. In 
contrast, most of the delegates roundly condemned ‘proletarian expropriation’, 
tax evasion and strike-breaking, while many more delegates condemned than 
tolerated the remaining items. There is no way of comparing these responses of 
PCI activists to a ‘normal’ sample of the Italian population, but Table 6 makes 
clear that, on the whole, these Communist activists are hardly advocates of viol- 
ence and disorder. 

Attitudes towards terrorism can only be inferred indirectly from a question in 
the CeSPE survey about the problems that the delegates considered important 
to Italy.3” (It will be remembered that the activities of the Red Brigades and 


37 The exact question was ‘Among the following objectives, which, in your view, are the most 1m- 
portant (write 1 and 2 ın the space next to the first and second in order of importance): 

increase citizen participation; 

defeat all forms of tax cheating, 

defend public order against terrorism; 

eliminate the "jungle of high salaries"; 
(from ‘Questionnario per 1 delegati’, in Accornero et al , L'identita, p. 75). 
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other violent groups peaked in the late 1970s.) Forty-eight per cent of the dele- 
gates chose terrorism — compared to three other fixed-choice items — as the most 
important problem for Italy at the time; an additional 29 per cent saw it as the 
second most important problem; and 22 per cent did not chose terrorism as 
either the first or second most important problem. While this third group cannot 
be considered to advocate political violence, we think it safe to assume that they 
were less preoccupied with terrorism than their comrades and the party leader- 
ship. 


The Dimensions of Political Tolerance 


It is not one or another of these items that interest us, but the possible differences 
in the attitudes of the activists towards diverse forms and dimensions of uncon- 
ventional social and political behaviour. We would expect a model party activist 
who was socialized by a ‘legalistic’ mass party or within its subculture to con- 
demn these actions, or at least not to express ‘comprehension’ of them. 

If there is a tendency to approval of unconventional behaviour, we posit that 
it would be found more frequently among those who came to political maturity 
outside the range of the party’s cultural influence than from within its traditional 
subculture or youth organizations. We also hypothesize that this group in- 
creased substantially during the mobilization phase of the late-1960s and will be 
found primarily among those with higher education and whose initiation into 
politics took place within social movement organizations. 

We posited that unconventional political behaviour may take either overtly 
illegal or merely disruptive forms, and could be either individual or collective in 
origin. The two dimensions, when related to one another, produce a typology of 
tolerance for four logically defined types of unconventional behaviour, which we 
have called ‘delinquency’ (individual acts of illegal behaviour), ‘dissent’ (indi- 
vidual acts of disruptive behaviour), ‘collective action’ (group acts of disruptive 
behaviour), and ‘aggressive participation’ (group acts of illegal behaviour). 

Beginning with these two intersecting dimensions, we have ‘placed’ each toler- 
ance item within the cells according to whether it seemed to us to be illegal or 
merely disruptive, individual or collective. Not all the tolerance attitudes 
measured in the PCI delegate survey could be logically fitted into the four result- 
ing cells and these, therefore, were excluded.3® Four sets of two-attitude clusters 
resulted, and we built from them four identically constructed additive indices 
(see Figure 2). 

‘Condemnation’ or ‘non-approval’ of each category of behaviour was scored 
as 0, and ‘toleration’ as 1 point. With respect to terrorism, it was scored as 0 if 
mentioned as either the first or second greatest problem facing Italy; if terrorism 
was not mentioned as a major problem for Italy it was scored as 1,39 The four 


38 For example, independent strikes and stnkebreaking аге inherently neither illegal nor disrup- 
tive, but are politically objectionable to members of the PCI and its affiliated unions 

°° It should be noted that this method of scoring biases our finding against openness to acts of 
unconventional political behaviour in so far as ‘non-comprehension’ does not necessarily imply that 
a specific act would not be tolerated. 
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INDIVIDUAL COLLECTIVE 
Dissent Collective 
DISRUPTIVE Action 
Delinquency Aggressive 
ILLEGAL Participation 


Delinquency: Tax evasion and construction without a permit 
Dissent: Conscientious objection and rent and rate strikes 
Collective Action: Occupations of buildings and traffic blockades 
Aggressive Participation: ‘Proletarian expropriation’ and terrorism 


Fig. 2. Four sets of two-attitude clusters 


indices were found to be moderately intercorrelated, suggesting that tolerance 
for unconventional behaviour is an underlying attitude orientation of the dele- 
gates, rather than a disparate set of political or social attitudes.*° A summary 
index of political tolerance was then built out of five of the items, discarding 
‘terrorism’ because its construction was incongruent with the others, and exclud- 
ing the two ‘delinquency’ items because of their distant relationship to political 
behaviour. 


Tolerance for Unconventional Political Behaviour 


After constructing these indices, we then proceeded to analyse the bivariate re- 
lationships between the three sets of independent variables presented earlier and 
the categories of unconventional political behaviour described above. Our 
major hypotheses were: 


(1) that tolerance for all forms of unconventional behaviour would increase for 
each successive cohort — with recency of party recruitment, with increased 
education and with a background outside the party's subcultural reach; 

(2) that a movement background would have an independent impact on toler- 
ance for all kinds of unconventional behaviour, whether or not the ex- 
movement activist took part in a more conventional channel of recruitment 
as well or only in a social movement organization; 

(3) with respect to generation, that tolerance would be highest among the 
'68ers' – those who had entered the party immediately after the student and 
worker mobilization; 

(4) that, since most of the younger delegates had taken part in a period of mass 
protest, they would have greater tolerance for the two peaceful forms — 


40 The correlations among the four indices are respectively. 0.40 (for ‘Dissent’ and ‘Collective 
Action’); 0 28 (for ‘Dissent’ and ‘Aggression’, 0.24 (for ‘Collective Action’ and Aggression"); 0 19 (for 
‘Dissent’ and ‘Delinquency’), 0.14 (for ‘Dissent’ and ‘Delinquency’); 0.09 (for ‘Delinquency’ and 
‘Aggression’). 
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TABLE 7 Logit Estimates of Tolerance Attitudes on Generational Variable 
Maximum Pr(Y =1), 
likelihood Standard Level of change in 

Variable estimate error significance* probability 
Political Tolerance 

Intercept —1.50 0.11 «0.001 

Generation 0.16 0.02 «0.001 0.03 
Dissent 

Intercept —0.37 0.09 «0.001 

Generation 0.14 0.02 <0.001 0.04 
Collective Action 

Intercept —0.89 0.09 <0.001 

Generation 0.18 0.02 <0.001 0.05 
Delinquency 

Intercept —1.16 0.12 <0.001 

Generation —0.13 0.03 <0.001 —0.02 
Aggression 

Intercept —1.49 0.11 <0.001 

Generation 0.12 0.02 <0.001 0.02 


* Determined by two-tailed test. All independent variables score 1 if tolerated, 0 
otherwise. 


dissent and collective action – than for delinquency and for aggressive parti- 
cipation. 


The logistic regression results for the models used to assess these hypotheses 
are presented in Tables 7-11.41 The models are specified as logistic regression 
equations because our dependent variable, attitudes towards unconventional 
political behaviour is dichotomous:*? a behaviour is either tolerated or it is not. 
Rather than discuss all the bivariate relationships, we shall discuss our hypo- 
theses one at a time and then proceed to the results of a multivariate equation. 


Hypothesis 1: The results in Tables 7 and 8 provide modest but clear support for 
the hypothesis that tolerance for unconventional behaviour increased in the PCI 
with time. The results are significant for all the relationships, but negative in the 
case of delinquent behaviour, which is, in any case, not politically motivated. 
Tables 9 and 10 show how educational achievement affects political intoler- 
ance. Whatever their pathway of recruitment, the delegates who entered the 
party after the mobilization period of the late 1960s were more tolerant than 
those who entered the party during earlier periods. Education might have been 
the common denominator producing this greater tolerance among the younger 


*! The logistic regression analyses were conducted on a random 20 per cent sample of the original 
data set yielding an N of approximately 3,000 respondents 

42 See John Aldrich and Forrest Nelson, Linear Probability, Logit, and Probit Models (Beverly 
Hills, Calif: Sage, 1984). 
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TABLE 8 Logit Estimates of Tolerance Attitudes on Dummy and Dichoto- 
mized Generational Variables 





Maximum Pr(Y = 1), 
likelihood Standard Level of change in 

Variable estimate error significance* probability 
Political Tolerance 

Intercept —0.89 0.12 <0.001 

Generation2 —0.36 0.20 ns —0.07 

Generation3 —0.25 0.17 ns —0.05 

Generation4 —022 0.18 ns — 0.04 

Generation5 0.04 0.15 ns 0.01 

Generation6 0.20 0.15 ns 0.04 

Generation7 0.61 0.16 <0.001 0.14 
Political Tolerance 

Intercept —126 0.07 <0001 

Post-69t 0.54 0.09 <0.001 0.11 
Dissent 

Intercept 0.03 0.06 ns 

Post-69 0.37 0.07 «0.001 0.19 
Collective Action 

Intercept ` —0.46 0.06 «0001 

Post-69 0.63 0.07 «0.001 0.16 
Delinquency 

Intercept — 1.40 0.07 «0.001 

Post-69 — 0.41 009 «0.001 — 0.02 
Aggression 

Intercept —1.14 0.07 <0001 

Post-69 0.36 0.08 <0001 0.07 





* Determined by two-tailed test. 
t Post-69 scored 1 if entry into party was after 1969; otherwise 0. 


generation. But we shall see below that even when education is held constant, 
the other variables are still significant. 


Hypothesis 2: The hypothesis that movement background has an impact upon 
tolerance is strongly supported by the bivariate analysis of the relationship 
between pathway and political tolerance in Table 11. Recency of recruitment, 
education and exposure to social movement experiences all individually in- 
crease the probability that unconventional behaviour will be tolerated; a move- 
ment background had a significant effect as well.*? 


43 To compute the change in the probability estimate which indicates the increase or decrease in 
the likelihood that our categories of unconventional behaviour will be tolerated, we first determined 
the probability that the dependent variable would equal 1 when all dummy variables equalled 0 and 
all the other variables equalled their mean. We then computed the change in probability given a one- 
unit increase (based on each variable's range) in the value of a given variable The value reported for 
each dummy variable ıs the change ın probability when that variable goes from 0 to 1. 
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TABLE 9 Logit Estimates of Tolerance Attitudes on Educational Variable 
Maximum Рг(Ү= 1), 
likelihood Standard Level of change in 

Variable estimate error significance* probability 


ee 


Political Tolerance 


Intercept —1.41 0.11 <0.001 

Education 0.21 0.04 <0.001 0.05 
Dissent 

Intercept —0.49 0.09 <0.001 

Education 0.23 0.03 <0.001 0.06- 
Collective Action 

Intercept — 0.84 009 «0.001 

Education 0.27 0.03 «0.001 0.06 
Delinquency 

Intercept —1.92 0.14 « 0.001 

Education 0.08 0.05 ns 0.01 
Aggression 

Intercept — 1.22 0.11 <0.001 

Education 0.10 0.03 <0.001 0.02 





* Determined by two-tailed test. 


Hypothesis 3: Focusing on Table 8, we find little support for the ‘68ist’ version of 
the generational hypothesis (e.g. that the most tolerant attitudes are found 
among those who entered the party after the peak of the university student 
movement). Tolerance for unconventional political behaviour increased both 
for those activists entering in the 1974-76 period as well as in the 1977—79 
period.** This finding is particularly notable given the change in political 
climate after 1973 and the slightly lower educational profiles of the two genera- 
tions which joined the party after 1973 (see Figure 1). However, the three post- 
1969 generations together positively and significantly influence the probability 
that unconventional political behaviour will be tolerated.45 


Hypothesis 4: The logistic regression results also show that the two illegal forms 
— ‘delinquency’ and ‘aggressive participation’ — are less likely to be tolerated 
than the two merely disruptive forms – ‘dissent’ and ‘collective action’. There is a 
clear disjunction between the delinquency coefficients and all the others. 


44 Similar findings were obtained in models testing the relationships between different genera- 
tions and the other categories of unconventional behaviour. Only in the case of ‘dissent’ was the co- 
efficient for generation 5 (1970-73) positive and significant. 

*5 With respect to education, we found that the probability for toleration increased with edu- 
cational achievement (see Table 9). However, we found that university experience was not a prere- 
quisite for toleration of unconventional political behaviour (see Table 10) This could help to explain 
why, despite the lower number of university-educated respondents in the post-1973 generations than 
in the 1970—73 generation, attitudes towards unconventional political behaviour remained tolerant. 
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TABLE 10 Logit Estimates of Tolerance Attitudes on Dummy Educational 





Variables 
Maximum Pr(Y-1) 
likelihood Standard Level of change in 
Variable estimate error significance* probability 





Political Tolerance 


Intercept —1.10 0.09 <0.001 

Intermediate 0.08 0.12 ns 001 

Secondary 0.14 0.13 ns 0.03 

University 0.50 0.12 « 0.001 010 
Dissent 

Intercept —0.06 0.08 ns 

Intermediate 0.20 0.10 <0.05 0.04 

Secondary 0.42 0.11 <0.001 0.10 

University 0.71 0.11 <0.001 0.17 
Collective Action 

Intercept —045 0.08 <0.001 

Intermediate 0.20 0.10 <0.05 0.04 

Secondary 0.44 0.11 <0.001 0.11 

University 0.78 0.11 <0.001 0.19 
Delinquency 

Intercept —1.71 0.11 «0.001 

Intermediate — 0.42 0.14 «0.01 —0.04 

Secondary —1.07 0.16 ns —001 

University 0.42 0.14 «0.01 0.07 
Aggression 

Intercept —0.78 0.08 «0.001 

Intermediate —0.34 0.11 «0.01 —0.07 

Secondary — 0.19 0.11 «0.05 — 0.04 

University 0.03 0.11 ns 0.003 





* Determined by two-tailed test. 


Although the probabilities are lower for aggressive participation than for the 
two disruptive categories, its relationship to our three sets of independent vari- 
ables is parallel with them. 

In other words, though the results do not permit us to conclude that the 
younger, better educated and movement-socialized activists are in favour of 
either political violence or political theft, they are certainly less likely to con- 
demn such acts than their older, less well-educated and subculturally-socialized 
comrades. 


DO MOVEMENTS MAKE A DIFFERENCE? A MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 


Taken together with the earlier findings, we can see from these five tables that 
the massive recruitment into the PCI after 1969 brought about a significant 
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TABLE 11 Logit Estimates of Tolerance Attitudes on Movement Variables 
Maximum Рг(Ү= 1), 
likelihood Standard Level of change in 

Variable estimate error significance* probability 
Political Tolerance 

Intercept —0.93 0.05 <0.001 

Mixedt 0.48 0.10 <0.001 0.11 

Movementt 0.68 0.15 <0.001 0.16 
Dissent 

Intercept 0.19 0.04 <0.001 

Mixed 0.45 0.11 <0.001 0.10 

Movement 0.54 0.15 <0.001 0.12 
Collective Action 

Intercept —0.17 0.04 <0.001 

Mixed 0.39 0.10 <0.001 0.10 

Movement 0.60 0.14 <0.001 0.15 
Delinquency 

Intercept —1.71 0.05 «0.001 

Mixed —0.16 0.14 ns 0 

Movement —0.07 0.20 ns —0.02 
Aggression 

Intercept — 0.99 0.04 «0.001 

Mixed 0.28 0.11 <0.05 0.06 


Movement 0.74 0.15 <0.001 0.19 


* Determined by two-tailed test. 

T Mixed scores 1 when pathway includes social movement experience, 0 otherwise; 
Movement scores 1 when pathway includes only social movement experience, 0 other- 
wise. 


accretion of individuals who — whatever the source of their attitudes – were more 
tolerant towards dissent than those who entered earlier and than would be con- 
sistent with the party’s relatively intolerant, legalistic stance towards protest 
after 1973. 

In order to assure oureselves of the extent to which social movments had in- 
dependent effects on attitudes to unconventional political behaviour among 
PCI activists, we carried out a multivariate test, using logistic regression tech- 
niques, on the following model: 


Political Attitudes = B, + B;(Educ) + Ву(Оепе) + B,(Pathway)+ U . 
where 


B,, B5, Вз, Ва = the maximum likelihood estimates for each exogenous variable; 
Political Attitudes (each category was tested in a separate model) = 1 if toler- 
ated, 0 otherwise; 

Educ - level of education; 
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TABLE 12 Logit Estimate of Tolerance Attitudes on Educational, Generational 
and Movement Variables 





Maximum Pr (Y« 1), 
likelihood Standard Level of change in 

Variable estimate error significance* probability 
Political Tolerance 

Intercept — 1.48 0 13 «0.001 

Education 0.09 0.03 «0.01 0.02 

Generation 010 0.02 «0001 0.02 

Pathwayt 0.22 0.09 <0.01 0.05 
Dissent 

Intercept —0.39 0.11 «0.001 

Education 0.17 0.04. «0.001 0.04 

Generation 0.04 0.01 < 0.001 0.02 

Pathway 0.31 0.09 <0.001 0.07 
Collective Action 

Intercept —0.89 0.11 <0.001 

Education O11 004 <001 0.03 

Generation 0.09 0.03 <0.01 0.03 

Pathway 0.24 0.09 <0.01 0.07 
Delinquency 

Intercept — 1.36 0.15 <0.001 

Education 0.19 0.05 <0.001 0.03 

Generation —0.19 0.03 «0001 — 0.03 

Pathway —0.13 0.13 ns 0 
Aggression 

Intercept —1.47 0.13 «0.001 

Education 0.01 0.04 ns 0 

Generation 0.11 0.03 «0.001 0.02 

Pathway 0.25 0.09 «0.01 0.05 





* Determined by two-tailed test. 
T Pathway scores 1 when pathway includes any exposure to social movement organ- 
ization, 0 otherwise. 


Gene = political generation; 

Pathway — 1 if pathway included any exposure to social movement organiza- 
tions, 0 otherwise; 

U — stochastic error term. 


The results of the multivariate analyses are reported in Table 12. 

With almost complete uniformity across all the dependent variables, our 
hypotheses were confirmed: we found that education, generation and pathway 
all remain positively, significantly and independently associated with tolerant 
attitudes to unconventional political behaviour. With the exception of the 
relationships between pathway and ‘delinquency’ and between education and 
aggressive behaviour, all the findings are significant at better than the 0.01 level. 
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With respect to movement background (the dichotomized ‘pathway’ route in 
Table 12) we cannot, of course, say that it is social movement experience itself 
which created the greater likelihood of toleration. We can say, however, that 
those who were exposed to a social movement during the period of political 
mobilization and then joined the PCI were more tolerant of dissent than those 
who entered the party without having participated in a social movement first. 

There is, however, one significant exception to this conclusion, which relates 
to our fourth hypothesis: social movement exposure does not significantly affect 
the probability that delinquent behaviour will be tolerated. This suggests that 
while distance from the Communist subculture does tend to be associated with 
tolerance for unconventional political behaviour, delegates with social move- 
ment experience are not more likely to be tolerant of individual illegal acts. 
Social movement experience is significantly associated with tolerance but not 
with licence. 


A Note on Period Effects 


It is possible that the significance and direction of impact of the education and 
pathway variables we have specified varies with period. More specifically, it 
would be consistent with an argument that 1968 and the ‘hot autumn’ repre- 
sented a sea change in Italian political life to propose that pathway effects on 
political tolerance would be significantly weaker in the pre-1970 generations 
than after 1969; for the social movements were especially radical in this latter 
period. Such a period effect might not be picked up by models which aggregated 
pre- and post-1969 respondents. 

In order to investigate this question, we tested the education and pathway 
variables in a model in which the generational variable had been dichotomized 
into pre- and post-1969 generations. If there were qualifying effects of period, we 
would expect differences in the impact of the pathways variable on the depend- 
ent variable. We have not reproduced the results of this analysis here. We can 
report, however, that no significant qualifying effects of period on attitudes 
towards unconventional political behaviour appears.^9 Thus, the period follow- 
ing the 'hot autumn' does not appear to have had a general effect on how polit- 
ical tolerance is affected by pathway. Both before and after 1969, a background 
less embedded in the PCI subculture was associated with greater tolerance for 
acts of unconventional political behaviour. 

To summarize, the results of our multivariate analyses largely support the 
findings gleaned from the bivariate examination. Higher education, later entry 
into the party and political experiences distant from the Communist subculture 


46 The only exception was that ‘pathway’ was insignificant in explaining tolerance towards the 
two illegal categories – ‘delinquency’ and ‘aggression’ – in the post-1970 generations, whereas it was 
positively and significantly associated with tolerance among the earlier generations. Distance from 
the Communist subculture, in other words, could explain tolerance towards illegal acts for the earlier 
generations but not for the later ones, a finding which is certainly not consistent with the stereotype, 
although it does fit with other results we have reported. 
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each independently contribute to tolerant attitudes to a variety of disruptive and 
even illegal actions. In the conclusions we want briefly to discuss the broader im- 
plication of our findings for the party, for political change in Italy and for the 
possible relationship between cycles of social mobilization and quiescence and 
political change. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Political life in the advanced industrial democracies since the Second World 
War has been characterized by periods of mass mobilization and protest fol- 
lowed by years of relative quiescence and institutional dominance. The indi- 
vidual phases of the cycle have prompted extensive, often critical reflection. Far 
less attention, however, has been devoted to their cyclical character and to how 
developments in one phase might influence the subsequent one. 

Yet this issue is an important one. Phases of mobilization and protest bring 
new people into politics whose backgrounds and attitudes are different from, 
and often hostile to, those already politically involved. If some of the protesters, 
or even those simply influenced by the atmosphere of protest, enter existing 
political institutions, they may prompt change within these institutions which 
lasts well beyond the period of mobilization. Particularly for political institu- 
tions which are otherwise rigid and unresponsive, or which have few opportuni- 
ties for self-renewal or internally generated change, recruitment of activists from 
the phase of mobilization may be a primary means by which adaptation can 
occur. And, this, in turn, may have significant consequences for political change 
in general. 

We have explored these issues for the case of the Italian Communist Party, 
examining to what extent the party’s recruitment patterns and the distribution 
of tolerance attitudes among its activists were affected by the wave of social and 
political mobilization which swept Italy in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Our 
findings show that the mobilization phase and experience in a social movement 
had a significant impact on party recruitment and on the attitudes of PCI activ- 
ists. The effects might be different for a different phase of mobilization in Italy – 
for example, the one at the end of the Second World War – or for different mass 
parties. This is not for us to say; but a nearly unique dataset has allowed us to 
pose the question of the impact of mobilization in general, and to hope that stu- 
dents of other mass parties will take up the issue in their research. 

In thinking about the implications of these findings for the PCI and Italian 
politics, it should be stressed that we did not have available evidence about the 
decision-making process at the summit of the party. Sceptics may conclude that 
the considerable turmoil at the grassroots of the party was entirely compatible 
with an unalloyed revolutionary urge at the top. However, research by others, as 
well as our own research experience, indicates that many of the party’s internal 
tensions of the late 1970s, as well as its policy evolution in the 1980s, cannot be 
detached from its generational renewal during the earlier period.*” 


47 See in particular Hellman, Italian Communism in Transition. 
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On the one hand, there was considerable discontent within the party in the 
late 1970s over its willingness to brake the trade unions’ wage demands and 
there was dissent about its harsh attitude towards extremism; on the other hand, 
there was considerable consent for its biting criticisms of the Soviet Union and 
for its internal evolution in the direction of more internal democracy. Although 
we are still in the process of examining the evidence for the more recent period, 
we believe that both of these currents will prove to have had considerable 
support from among the well-educated, movement-socialized recruits of the 
early 1970s. 

Italian political institutions have often been criticized for their lack of respons- 
iveness to social change and to political pressure from below. The data thus far 
examined support a more nuanced view: that the PCPs model of itself as a mass 
party able to draw on the most politically dynamic sectors of Italian society 
worked relatively well when confronted by a high degree of non-institutionalized 
political mobilization which was often openly hostile to it. Barbagli and Cor- 
betta have suggested that the party gained strength only from the ‘periphery’ of 
the mobilization; our findings suggest instead that the party enriched its ranks 
during the years of mobilization by drawing upon new activists who were them- 
selves strongly influenced by the broader political climate and that it did so ina 
way which was likely to alter the PCT itself, making it a more responsive institu- 
tion in the future. 
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Time, Parties and Budgetary Change: Fiscal 
Decisions in English Cities, 1974—88 


EDWARD C. PAGE wirH MICHAEL GOLDSMITH AND 
PERNILLE KOUSGAARD* 


The ideological differences between the Labour and Conservative parties in the 1980s are greater 
than at any time in the postwar era. Consequently one would expect party control at the local 
level to have an increasing effect on local government decisions. Using an approach to cross-time 
analysis that avoids some of the major shortcomings of other studies, the relationship between 
party control and local fiscal decisions in English cities between 1974 and 1988 can be traced 
The method allows not only an exploration of the direct effect of party control, but also its 1n- 
direct effects, mediated through grant penalties and rate-capping. Under Mrs Thatcher's 
administration the impact of party on local fiscal decisions has increased quite substantially. 


In the 1980s the ideological differences between the two major parties in Britain 
are widely regarded as sharper than at any time in the postwar era. While the 
leftward move of the Labour party of the early 1980s may have been checked, 
the Thatcher administration has continued to seek to reshape public policy in 
Britain through the introduction of market-related principles! At the local 
government level the radicalism of the ‘new urban left’ is mirrored by the ‘muni- 
cipal Thatcherism’ of Bradford.” In the relationship between national and local 
government, the clash between a Conservative central government and Labour 
local councils has contributed greatly to, among other things, a restructuring of 
local government in the major conurbations and the transformation of the local 
government financial system.? 

In this environment of sharper ideological differences we might expect the 
impact of parties on public policy within local government to have become 
stronger than at any time in the recent past. Yet as Rose’s analysis of national 
government shows, we cannot simply assume that these apparent ideological 
differences will be translated into divergent policy outputs.* There have been few 
studies of parties and local policy for the period since 1974, and none which 
systematically explore the way in which this relationship changes over time in 


* Page. Department of Politics, University of Hull, Goldsmith: Department of Politics and Contem- 
porary History, Salford University, Kousgaard: Wirral Borough Council We are grateful to Mark 
Franklin, Jack Hayward, Keith Hoggart, Subrata Mitra and four anonymous referees for their com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this article. 

1 See, for example, Dennis Kavanagh, ‘Thatcher’s Third Term’, Parliamentary Affairs, 41 (1988), 
1-12. 

? For a discussion of the ‘new urban left’ see John Gyford, The Politics of Local Socialism 
(London. Allen and Unwin, 1985) 

3 Sec R A W Rhodes, Beyond Westminster and Whitehall (London: Hyman Unwin, 1988) 

* Richard Rose, Do Parties Make a Difference? 2nd edn (London: Macmillan, 1984) 
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response to changes in national political conditions.? This article fills this gap by 
examining the developing influence of parties on local rating and spending de- 
cisions between 1974 and 1988. 

The analysis is developed in three stages. Firstly, we set out our method of 
measuring the impact of party. The approach is designed not only to avoid the 
shortcomings of other studies but also to allow valid cross-time comparisons. 
Secondly, we examine whether our measures offer evidence of party effects on 
local fiscal decisions. Thirdly, we look at the change in party effects over time. 
Conventionally, statistical analyses of the impact of parties explore the in- 
dependent and direct effects of parties on local fiscal decisions. Yet in so far as 
party control has an impact on the liability of the local authority to rate-capping 
and grant penalties, party effects can also be indirect. This largely neglected 
impact of parties can be examined by our method and its development over time 
can be traced. 


I. MEASURING THE IMPACT OF PARTY 
(a) Cross-Time Analysis and Outputs Studies 


There is no generally agreed method for assessing the impact of parties on local 
government decisions. The outputs studies that predominated for most of the 
decade following Boaden’s influential Urban Policy Making were primarily con- 
cerned with the static cross-sectional analysis of local spending at a single point 
in time. Broadly, such studies explored the statistical relationship between 
some measure of partisan strength in the locality and a set of fiscal or other per- 
formance indicators, Leaving aside the diverse results of such studies, there is of 
course a basic methodological problem in testing cross-time hypotheses from 
Static data. If we found, say, that spending in Labour authorities on education 
was 3 per cent higher than in others, even after taking a whole range of demo- 
graphic and fiscal factors into account, we might assume that a change of con- 
tro] to Labour means an extra 3 per cent in education spending. However, such 
a margin of difference could well be the cumulative result of decisions taken over 
many years or even decades and remain unaffected by a single change in party 
control. 

The limitations of static analyses have led a number of scholars in Britain and 
the United States to point out the need for cross-time research." One fairly 

5 For studies referring to the post-1974 period see К. Jackman and M. Sellars, ‘Local Expenditure 
and Local Discretion’, Centre for Environmental Studies Review (May 1978), 63—72; D. J. Storey, The 
Economics of Bureaux’, Applied Economics, 12 (1980), 223-34; D. Jesson, J. Gray, S. Ranson and B. 
Jones, ‘Some Determinants of Variations 1n Expenditure on Secondary Education’, Policy and 
Politics, 13 (1985), 359-91; George A. Boyne, ‘Bureaucratic Power and Public Policies: A Test of the 
Rational Staff Maximisation Hypothesis’, Political Studies, 35 (1987), 79-104. 

$ Noel T Boaden, Urban Policy Making (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970). For a 
review and discussion of early British outputs studies see K. Newton and L J. Sharpe, ‘Local 
Outputs Research: Some Reflections and Proposals', Policy and Politics, 5 (1977), 61—82. 


7 See R. Hofferbert, ‘Comment on Morgan and Pelissero’, American Political Science Review, 75 
(1981), 722-5; Jesse F. Marquette and Katherine Hinckley, "Competition, Control and Spurious 
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simple method of analysing time-series data is to take two time periods and look 
at percentage changes in fiscal measures.? However, there are three broad prob- 
lems with this approach. The first is the problem of choosing an appropriate 
time span, since any period can be regarded as special or unusual in one sense or 
another. Secondly, there are technical problems in making accounts from differ- 
ent time periods comparable and in adjusting them for inflation. There is a third, 
additional, problem that change rates, when expressed as percentages, are often 
strongly related to the base level used in the calculation of the percentage. A 
simple percentage increase in rate poundages in metropolitan districts and 
London boroughs between, say, 1975 and 1980, is strongly negatively related 
(—0.61) to the actual rate level in 1975. This impact is well documented in the 
technical and empirical literature in the field.” 

Hoggart, Sharpe and Newton offer significant advances on these crude 
methods of assessing the impact of parties.!? Sharpe and Newton compare mean 
levels of spending in countries and county boroughs over time. The expectation, 
confirmed by their data, is that counties and county boroughs that change con- 
trol from, say, Labour to Conservative differ significantly in spending levels 
from those that remained Labour. Hoggart divides county boroughs into three 
groups according to the patterns of political control between 1949 and 1974 – 
Labour-dominated, Conservative-dominated and competitive. The divergence 
between national trends and the trends in each of these groups is then explored 
using fifteen output measures, and the number of significant differences between 
national and local trends is used to assess the impact of local party control. 

While there are detailed criticisms that can be levelled against these methods 
or the way in which they are applied,!! they have one important limitation in 


Covariation: A Longitudinal Assessment of State Spending’, American Journal of Political Science, 
25 (1981), 362-75; J. E Jones, ‘Policy Change and Spending Shifts 1n the American States’, American 
Politics Quarterly, 2 (1974), 159-78; Harvey J. Tucker, ‘The Nationalization of State Policy 
Revisited’, Western Political Quarterly, 37 (1984), 435-42. The methodology used in this article was 
initially prompted by Tucker's work. 

8 This method ıs used by George A. Boyne in ‘Bureaucratic Power’. 

9 Donald S. Van Meter, ‘Alternative Methods of Measuring Change. What Difference Does It 
Make?', Political Methodology, 1 (1974), 125-40; Keith Hoggart, ‘Does Politics Matter? Redistribu- 
tive Policies in English Cities, 1949-1974', British Journal of Political Science, 17 (1987), 359-84, 
p. 366. Whether this statistical relationship between change rates and base levels results from a - 
catching-up process, with low tax and low spending localities catching up with others, or because of 
the mathematical effect of smaller denominators, 1s not at issue here 

10 ү, J. Sharpe and Kenneth Newton, Does Politics Matter? (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984); 
Hoggart, ‘Does Politics Matter?’, p. 366 

11 [n tracing the differences between Labour and Conservative councils over time, Sharpe and 
Newton in Does Politics Matter”, pp. 198ff, compare changing mean levels of spending at four-year 
intervals by different types of county boroughs: those that remained Conservative throughout, those 
that remained Labour throughout, as well as those that experienced changes in party control. 
Among the problems of this analysis are that the mean spending levels are derived from variable 
numbers of authorities; sixty in 1961, diminishing gradually to thirty-four in 1973. The reason for 
this decline in cases 1s not made clear in the text. However, whatever the reason, this unsystematic 
treatment of missing data casts doubt on the validity of the findings The twenty-six cases omitted in 
1973 but included in 1961 might well be expected to affect the mean values calculated for the 
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common: additional variables cannot easily be incorporated into the analysis. In 
principle, the effect of other variables can be included by seeing whether differ- 
ences between Labour and Conservative councils increase or decrease once 
factors such as the socio-demographic composition of the locality or the level of 
grant it receives are taken into account. Yet even with relatively few variables 
the analysis would be rather cumbersome. Moreover, it would remain difficult to 
assess the relative contribution of different factors. 


(b) Data and Methods 


There is no generally accepted or even dominant method for handling cross- 
time data in the context of state and local spending in the United States or in 
Britain.!? The method we have adopted here simply looks at the behaviour of a 
series of single local authorities over time. Using the data published by the Char- 
tered Institute of Public Finance and Accountancy (CIPFA), we obtained in- 
formation on spending and rating levels of individual local authorities from 
1974-75, the first year after local government reorganization in England and 
Wales, to 1987-88, the latest available year. (Henceforth we refer to financial 
years by citing the calendar year in which they end.)!? 

There is a great variety of spending heads for which we could have collected 
data. The CIPFA accounts generally cover around fifteen functional services, 
and it is possible to disaggregate many of these services much further. We focus 
on four fiscal indicators: rate changes; changes in total spending; spending on 
education; and spending on social services. These broad measures were taken 
since they might be expected to offer summary evidence of the impact of parties. 
The two functional services account for around two-thirds of the expenditure of 
outer London boroughs and metropolitan districts. If Labour authorities really 
do spend more on local services, then this is likely to be reflected in these four 
indicators. Certainly there may be parts of a particular service, such as tertiary 
education, where higher spending might not necessarily be consistent with the 
redistributive goals often attributed to Labour policies. For the most part, how- 
ever, we would expect Labour councils to display higher levels of aggregate 
spending in these services. The other major local authority service, housing, has 
been omitted, since the legal and accounting framework within which it operates 
makes it difficult to derive sensible output measures. 

As has become conventional in local outputs studies in Britain and elsewhere, 
our basic measure of spending is expressed in terms of expenditure per head of 
population. Although other measures, such as spending expressed as a multiple 
of the rateable value of the locality, might be expected to give substantially dif- 


thirty-four cases remaining throughout. Also, the significance of the differences in means between 
categories cannot be assessed because standard deviations are not given. Hoggart’s reliance on stat- 
istical significance tests as a measure of the impact of party can be questioned on the grounds that 
with many hundreds of cases trivial and powerfully determining impacts alike may show up as signi- 
ficant. 

12 See Hofferbert, ‘Comment’, p. 725. 

13 Chartered Institute of Public Finance and Accountancy, Finance and General Statistics 
(London. CIPFA, annual). Formerly published as Return of Rates. 
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ferent results in a static cross-sectional analysis, in a cross-time analysis this 
measure produces almost identical results.!* 

After coding the rate poundage figures and the figures for spending on educa- 
tion, social services and total spending we derived scores for each local authority 
for each year for each budget item. These scores were calculated by dividing the 
rate poundage or spending per capita by the mean rate or spending level for all 
London boroughs and metropolitan districts and multiplying by 100.!5 This 
allows one to examine change relative to mean changes by subtracting from the 
index value for one year the index for the previous year. Thus for the fourteen 
years from 1975 to 1988 we have fourteen static observations which form the 
basis for thirteen year-on-year change observations. In this way we are measur- 
ing changes in rating and spending in one local authority at a particular time 
relative to those of others at that same time. This is preferable to measuring fis- 
cal indicators in ‘real’ terms, i.e. after using a deflator to take account of price 
changes. Changes in ‘real’ spending and income are likely to vary systematically 
from year to year, producing large increases across the board in one year and 
small ones in another as the government adds or subtracts local functions, intro- 
duces more or less stringent limits or targets on spending and rating and so on. 
Such systematic national impacts would contaminate our measures of spending 
and rating change. 

Our data on political control is taken from the annual Municipal Year 
Book.19 The figures for party shares of council seats refer to May of each year. 
We used a simple rule of thumb and assigned party control where that party 
held over 50 per cent of the seats, and assigned no overall control where no party 
had over 50 per cent of the seats. We included only those budgets produced by 
Labour and Conservative majorities — 792 out of the 884 observations. The 
party control variable for May of any one year is taken as relevant for the bud- 
get passed for the fiscal year beginning in the following March. That is to say, 
the relevant political data for the fiscal year ended 1977 is that for May 1975. 


II. ASSESSING THE IMPACT OF PARTY 
(a) Political Control and Fiscal Decisions 


We can now see whether spending and rating goes up under Labour and down 
under the Conservatives by tabulating the number of occasions when the change 


14 For a discussion of alternative methods, see James N Danziger, Making Budgets (Beverly 
Hills: Sage, 1978). In our data set, changes in total spending expressed per capita and as a proportion 
of rateable value were strongly correlated ( 4- 0.91). 

15 Because some of the higher spending and rating authorities failed to make their returns to 
CIPFA in time to be included in the publication on which our data 1s based there was a danger that 
our measures would be skewed by the sudden exclusion of these authorities in some years and their 
sudden inclusion following this. In order to avoid these problems, the mean values on which the 
scores are based were calculated using listwise deletion of missing values – if a particular authority 
has a missing value in one year, then that authority 1s excluded from the calculation of the means for 
all years 

16 Митара! Year Book (London: Municipal Services, annual) 
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TABLE 2 Rates of Change in Spending and Rating (Percentage Points 
above Mean Changes) 
АА А E vt 
Rate Total Education Social service 
poundage spending spending spending 
——— à И i EE qe e НА РЦ 
Labour +1.5 +1.0 +0.6 +0.6 
Conservative —2.2 —0.4 —0.6 —0.7 
Significance 0.0001 0.0004 0.006 0.04 


ни 


index is above zero, indicating above average increases, and the number of осса- 
sions when the index is below zero. Table 1 presents the results of such an ana- 
lysis along with significance tests (chi-square with Yates’s correction) for each of 
the two-by-two tables. While there remains some doubt as to the precise validity 
of significance tests in non-sample data, they are included here since they are 
used by many as an aid to assessing the importance of statistical relationships.*” 

The biggest differences between the parties in Table 1 can be found in rate 
poundages and total spending (both highly significant) in which 15 percentage 
points separate Labour-controlled authorities from those controlled by the 
Conservatives. Smaller differences are found in education and social services. 

If we look at the mean percentage points by which increases exceed or fall 
short of average rates of change, a similar picture emerges. Table 2 presents the 
mean change scores broken down by party along with the significance level of 
these differences. From Table 2 we can see that the differences between the par- 
ties are greatest in rating decisions. Labour authorities raise rates, on average, 
1.5 percentage points above the mean and Conservative-controlled authorities 
have rate increases 2.2 percentage points below the mean. The differences are 
perceptible and significant in the three spending heads, but only just over 1 per- 
centage point separates Conservative from Labour authorities. 

So far we have been concerned with the impact of party control. We also 
looked at the impact of party change through comparing fiscal indicators for 
those budgets produced by Labour or Conservative administrations in their first 
year after gaining or regaining office. We might expect to find greater differences 
between the parties in their first year than at other times as each party seeks to 
change the direction of policy from the course steered by its predecessor. 13 
Looking at the evidence from those years in which a Conservative or Labour ad- 
ministration had just been elected to office, the impact of party change seems 
greatest on rating decisions, although the much smaller numbers mean that 
these differences do not show up in higher statistical significance levels (Table 3 
and Table 4). The differences between newly-elected Labour and Conservative 
councils in the three spending heads are smaller. By the criterion of the direction 


17 For a discussion of the use of significance tests see M. Oakes, Statistical Inference. A Comment- 
ary for the Social and Behavioural Sciences (New York. John Wiley, 1986). 

18 See Valerie Bunce, Do Leaders Make a Difference? (Princeton, NJ. Princeton University Press, 
1981) 
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TABLE 4 Rates of Change in Spending and Rating by Incoming Parties 
(Percentage Points above Mean Changes) 
Rate Total Education Social service 
poundages spending spending spending 
Labour +8.6 +3.0 +2.8 +2.3 
Conservative -17 +0.6 00 +2.1 
Significance 0.02 0.14 0.18 0.88 








of change (Table 3) differences are greatest in education spending followed by 
social services and then total spending. By the criterion of the magnitude of 
change (Table 4) education spending shows up the greatest difference, followed 
by total spending and then social services. 


(b) A Multivariate Analysis 


The simple fact that there is a statistical relationship between some indicators of 
fiscal behaviour and party control does not by itself offer strong evidence that 
political parties cause higher levels of spending. It is quite possible that both 
party control and spending levels are affected by, say, features of the local socio- 
economic or demographic environment, making the link between party and 
fiscal decisions spurious. To see whether the impact of party disappears once 
such factors are taken into account requires a multivariate analysis. 

What other variables might be included in a multivariate model? Noel 
Boaden’s classic analysis distinguished between three types of factors that might 
shape local decisions: the ‘needs’ of the local authority for particular levels of 
spending; the ‘resources’ available to meet such needs and the ‘disposition’ of 
local political leaders to raise revenue and spend it on public services.!? Boaden 
studied local outputs in one year, 1966. Since ours is a cross-time analysis it in- 
cludes a fourth set of factors which might also be important in explaining fiscal 
decisions: previous fiscal decisions. 

In selecting our needs variables we are faced with a huge variety of possibil- 
ities. The Government’s own method of assessing needs in the Grant Related 
Expenditure Assessment uses sixty-eight variables. Clearly such large numbers 
of variables would make the analysis unmanageable. In this article we have 
limited outselves to a few needs measures that other output studies have gener- 
ally found to be important. The age structure of the population is a measure of 
the size of clientele for a service and therefore an important dimension of spend- 
ing need, above all in education and social services. The age structure is reflected 
in two variables; the percentage of the population aged under 15 and the per- 
centage aged over 65. A third needs variable is provided by the social class com- 
position of the population (percentage of the work-force in social class I), which 
a number of studies, beginning with Boaden and Davies, have found to have an 

19 Boaden, Urban Policy Making, pp. 21-35. 
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impact on spending, with larger middle-class populations implying fewer needs 
for public service provision.^? A fourth needs variable is suggested by our cross- 
time focus: population change.?! While it is logically possible that increased 
population means greater spending needs, the available evidence suggests the re- 
verse. Research in Britain and the United States has suggested that as the popu- 
lation of a city declines, expenditures do not decline as sharply or as fast.?? 
Consequently, we may expect a negative correlation between spending and 
population increases. 

Since we are looking at year-on-year changes in spending and rating, the 
measures of need must also reflect patterns of change over time. The most 
obvious way of coping with this is to use year-on-year changes in each of the 
relevant variables. However, this might serve to underestimate the full impact of 
changing needs on local spending and rating. Demographic changes are very 
slow compared with budgetary changes. Population change, for example, 
averages plus or minus 0.9 per cent each year in the authorities included in our 
data; cash spending increases by around 16 per cent. Since year-on-year changes 
in spending are so large in comparison with demographic changes, we would not 
expect changes in need indicators in one year to have an immediate and direct 
effect on spending and rating decisions. 

Although social change over a one-year period might not be expected to have 
a strong impact on the local budget, the general trend of demographic change 
might affect the general context within which fiscal decisions are taken. For 
example, while an increase or decrease of 1 per cent of children of school age 
might have an imperceptible impact on education spending change in one year, 
this compounds into an increase or decrease of one-seventh over the whole time 
period. The general context of expansion or contraction over the long term 
might thus be expected to influence spending decisions. This hypothesis was 
tested in the case of population growth, which, as we shall see, is one of the most 
important of the demographic variables. We compared the performance of two 
variables, year-on-year percentage changes in population and the longer-term 
percentage growth in population 1974—88. The longer-term population variable 
consistently performed better as a predictor of spending and rating decisions. 
Consequently we felt justified in using our longer-term percentage changes for 
our needs variables. 

Our measures of 'disposition' are three dummy variables for party, one for 
Labour control, one for a newly-elected Labour council and the third for a 
newly-elected Conservative council. 

One conventional measure of resources, changes in the tax base or rateable 
value, was included on the grounds that Sharpe and Newton draw attention to it 


20 Boaden, Urban Policy Making; B. Davies, Social Needs and Resources in Local Authority Ser- 
vices (London: Michael Joseph, 1968). 

?! Sources OPCS, Local Authority Vital Statistics, Census 1971; Census 1981, CIPFA, Financial 
General and Rating Statistics. 

22 See, for example, T. N. Clark and L. C Ferguson, City Money (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1983), pp. 75ff, Boyne, ‘Bureaucratic Power', p 99. 
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in their work. We might not expect it to have a strong impact, however, due to 
the equalizing properties of government grants in Britain.?? As with the needs 
variables, changes of rateable value from one year to the next are very small, so 
we looked at the effects of the longer-term trend from 1974 to 1988. A second re- 
source variable was a dummy variable reflecting whether the authority was rate- 
capped in a particular year thereby limiting the resources that could be raised 
through local taxation. 

Local government income, which must balance spending each year, is made 
up of grants, rates and balances. Since local authorities receive between about a 
half and two-thirds of their net income from grants, changes in grant levels are 
clearly likely to be major influences on local spending and rating decisions. 
National decisions concerning the allocation of grants to individual authorities 
are prior to the final determination of a local budget. Consequently year-on- 
year grant changes, devised in exactly the same way as our rate and spending 
change scores, are our third resource variable. 

Previous fiscal decisions, in the form of balances or budget surpluses accrued 
from previous years, may allow authorities with relatively low grant increases to 
maintain high spending and/or low rates. Consequently, the analysis includes 
the level of balances used in last year’s budget expressed as a percentage of the 
budget for that year.?^ This can be expected to have a positive impact on rates 
and a negative impact on spending. A heavy use of balances in one year means 
that spending is kept above and/or rates are kept below what they would other- 
wise have been. To the extent that balances are used up in this way, the authority 
will have to fill the gap by relatively higher rate increases, lower spending in- 
creases or a mixture of both in the following year. 

A second measure of previous fiscal decisions was the previous year's change 
index for the dependent variable. This was included on the grounds that a local 
authority might be expected to be unwilling to make large increases in a particu- 
lar item of spending or in the rates if it had done the same the year before. 

Our four dependent variables were entered into regression equations with our 
indicators of needs, disposition, resources and previous fiscal decisions. From 
Table 5 it can be seen that grant changes have a strong negative impact on rate 
changes and a positive impact on spending, and rate-capping has a negative 
impact on both. Use of balances in the previous year does, as predicted, result in 
higher rate increases and lower spending increases. Previous spending increases 
have a consistently negative effect on spending, as predicted, but a mildly posit- 
ive impact on rating indicating that councils are not afraid to raise rates at 
above average rates in consecutive years. 


?3 See David King, Fiscal Tiers The Economics of Multi-Level Government (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1985). 

24 We cannot include changes in spending financed by balances as an independent variable pre- 
dicting spending change in the same year. Decisions about the use of balances are not necessarily 
temporally and causally prior to spending and rating decisions; it 1s more likely that they are taken 
simultaneously The inclusion of previous spending decisions allows us to retain a measure of the use 
of balances which avoids this problem. 
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The needs variables have a far less consistent impact. The most important of 
these is the population growth variable. As expected, this is consistently negati- 
vely related to spending and rating. The change in the percentage of old people 
is significant only in explaining total spending change, where the slower the 
growth in the number of old people the smaller the rates of change over the 
period. This is contrary to expectations, given our inclusion of this variable as an 
indicator of need. That local government spending change is unrelated to 
changes in the number of old people is further indicated by the small negative 
coefficient for this variable and increases in social services — the service for which 
above all one would expect to see a positive correlation. The increase in young 
people is related to total spending and rate levels, but again, the impact is rather 
weak in education where one might reasonably expect otherwise. 

In Table 5 the political ‘disposition’ variables fare quite well: the consistent 
positive impact of the two Labour party variables fits in with our expectations. 
As discussed in the previous section on the contingency tables, a newly-elected 
Conservative administration does not invariably keep rates and spending down 
(in fact education spending is significantly higher than for other Conservative 
councils). The party control variable is significant in three of the four regression 
equations and the newly-elected Labour variable is significant in two of them. 


TABLE 5 Regression Equations Predicting Year-on-Year Changes in 
Spending and Rating Levels, 1975-88 














Changes 1n: 


Rate Total Education Social 
level spending spending spending 








Resource variables 


Grant income change —0.34* +0.16* +0.06 +0.04 
Rate-capped —018*  —017*  —001 — 0.03 
Rateable value change +0.04 +0.06 —0.01 —0.08 
Disposition variables 
Labour control +0.15* +014" +0.11* 40.06 
Newly-elected Labour council -011* +0.09* +0.06 +0.05 
Newly-elected Conservative council —0.01 +0.02 +0.09* +0.02 
Needs variables 
Change in middle class —0.03 —0.05 —0.01 —0.03 
Increase in old people —0.05 —0.15*  —0001 —0.02 
Increase in young people +0.08* +019* +010 +0.03 
Population increase —0.12*  —024* —0.08 —0.12* 
Previous fiscal decisions 
Previous spending/rating +0.10*  —047*  —017*  —027* 
Balances -0.9*  —0.14* —0.04 — 0.06 
R? 0.25 0.19 0.07 0.10 
N of cases 678 670 574 670 








* Significant at 0.05 level. 
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This suggests that party control does have an independent impact on some 
spending decisions and on decisions affecting rate poundages. 


(c) Party Effects and Local Authority Types 


It might be objected that our results so far could be the result of pooling obser- 
vations from three distinctive types of local authorities. Of course, the reason for 
employing this approach is to enable us to observe the impact of party control 
on local fiscal decisions that is not confined to a single location or time. How- 
ever, we must reassure ourselves that the effects of party are not simply the 
spurious artefact of too high a level of aggregation. 


For the remainder of the article we focus on one dependent variable only in 
order to keep the analysis manageable: rate increases. Since rate changes are the 
fiscal indicators most strongly affected by the political variables, they offer the 
best opportunity to explore the impact of party and how it changes over time. In 
addition, rate changes and increases in total spending are in fact the result of one 
and the same process. Local authority income must equal expenditure. Leaving 
aside balances, which usually involve relatively small sums of money (they 
account for an average of 3 per cent of total spending, debit or credit), decisions 
about spending are in fact decisions about rates too. In some authorities the em- 
phasis in the budgetary process may be on rating while in others it is on spend- 
ing. Yet the two decisions are inseparable, with one neither causally nor 
temporally prior to the other. This point is reinforced by the broad similarity in 
the regression coefficients for total spending and rates in Table 5, although, as 
expected, the signs for balances and grants are reversed. 

Regression equations predicting rate changes are produced for each of the 
three types of local authority in Table 6, which shows that the two important fis- 
cal variables of Table 5 (rate-capping and grant income) have similar effects 
across all three types of authority. The use of balances appears to be greater in 
the two types of London authorities than in the metropolitan districts. The dis- 
position variables reflecting party control fare reasonably well. In the metropoli- 
tan districts and inner London, Labour control remains significant. In outer 
London and the metropolitan districts the impact of newly-elected Labour 
councils is both positive and significant. The general consistency of the results 
across local authority types suggests that the pooling methodology does not 
produce misleading results. 


III. THE CHANGING IMPACT OF PARTY ON FISCAL DECISIONS 
(a) A Growing Party Effect 
In order to investigate changes in the impact of party over time we must lose 


some of our independent variables. With around sixty observations each year 
we are unlikely to provide plausible results with twelve independent variables. If 


25 J, D. Stewart, Local Government The Conditions of Local Choice (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1983), 209-10. TL. 
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TABLE 6 Regression Equations Predicting Year-on-Year Changes in 
Rating Levels, 1975—88, by Authority Type 


Metropolitan Inner Outer 
districts London London 
Resource variables 
Grant income change —0.16* —0.37* —0.47 
Rate-capped — 0.18" —0.19* —027* 
Rateable value change +0.01 —0.07 +0.04 
Disposition variables 
Labour control +0.14* +0.29* —0.09 
Newly-elected Labour council +0.12“ —0.11 +0.29* 
Newly-elected Conservative council —0.01 —0.06 +0.03 
Needs variables 
Change in middle class —0.03 —0.10 — 0.08 
Increase in old people +0.03 —0.01 —0.33* 
Increase in young people +0.04 +0.09 --0.33* 
Population increase —0.01 —0.29* —0.23* 
Previous fiscal decisions 
Balances —0.02 +0.29* +0.28* 
Previous spending/rating +0.01 +0.19 +0.12* 
R? 0.19 0.34 0.47 
N of cases 360 99 219 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 


we exclude all but five of the independent variables from Table 5, keeping 
Labour control, population growth, grant change, previous balances and rate- 
capping we only lose 2 per cent of variance explained. Using these five independ- 
ent variables and our index of rate change as a dependent variable, separate 
regressions were conducted for each year (Table 7). 

Of course, Table 7 has to be treated with some caution since the small number 
of cases makes the interpretation of multivariate statistics hazardous. One trend 
apparent in Table 7 is an increase in the political party variable in the 1980s. 
Perhaps most striking is the increase from 0.16 in 1980, the last budget set under 
the Labour administration of James Callaghan, to 0.48 in 1981, the first under 
the Thatcher administration. 

Another trend to be detected in Table 7 is the rise of national constraints as an 
influence on rate levels. Following the outlawing of supplementary rates and the 
introduction of more severe grant penalties in 1983, grant has a far more power- 
ful negative effect on rates than it had in the 1970s, and is joined by another 
powerful national constraint in 1986: rate-capping. Rate-capping, surprisingly, 
features as relatively unimportant in its first year of application in 1986. How- 
ever, this is mainly explained by the fact that a large number of rate-capped 
authorities did not report their spending and grant figures (although rate levels 
were available) and are thus excluded from the analysis. Their inclusion through 
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TABLE 7 Regressions of Five Independent Variables and Index of Rate 
Change for Each Year, 1976—88 


Population Rate Grant 

Year growth Balances capping change Party r? 

1976 +0.24 +0.21 n.a. +0.17 +0.17 0.16 
1977 +0.08 —0.07 n.a. —0.31* +0.12 0.12 
1978 — 0.04 +0.32* n.a. —0.31* +0.03 0.28 
1979 +0.10 +0.21 na. —0.22 +0.12 0.10 
1980 —0.18 +0.20 п.а. —0.31* +0.16 0.32 
1981 —0.37* +0.07 n.a. —0.13 +0.48* 0.49 
1982 —0.26* +0.11 n.a. —0.18 +0.37% 0.29 
1983 +0.08 +0.17 n.a. —0.26* +0.04 0.14 
1984 —014 +0.41* n.a. — 0.68* +0.13 0.65 
1985 —0.25* +0.26* n.a. —0.47* +0.21* 0.44 
1986 +0.03 +0.31* —0.11 —0.64* +0.38* 0.58 
1987 +0.16 +0.29 —0.61* —0.31* +0.17 0.47 
1988 —0.07 +0.57% —0.59* —0.87* +0.37* 0.72 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 


pairwise deletion of missing data changes substantially the value of the rate- 
capping dummy variable (to — 0.72). While these national constraints might be 
expected to have reduced the influence of party, party control appears to have 
remained important and stronger in its impact than under Labour governments 
in the 1970s. 


(b) Direct and Indirect Effects 


So far we have been concerned with estimating the independent and direct 
impact of party variables on spending and rating. However, we have good 
reasons for believing that the impact of party could be indirect as well. Above all, 
two indirect effects of party might serve to distort an assessment of its true 
impact. If national governments tend to adjust grant distribution formulae to 
favour their political friends and penalize enemies, this would constitute a 
further route by which party can influence local fiscal decisions, as would the 
tendency for the government to apply rate-capping disproportionately to 
Labour authorities. 

To unravel the direct and indirect impact of party suggests a causal path pre- 
sented in Figure 1. In order to simplify the model we dropped one resource vari- 
able, rateable value change, which had no impact on rating and spending (see 
Table 5). Furthermore, we combined our three partisan variables and four needs 
variables to generate a composite party variable (with positive loadings on 
Labour and newly-elected Labour councils and negative loadings on newly- 
elected Conservative councils) and a composite needs variable (with loadings 
similar to those in Table 5). This was achieved through the conventional method 
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n.a 
+0. 110* 
+0.098* 
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| = +0.144* 2 = +0.272* 3 = +0.208* 
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1 =—-0.188* 
25-0.391* 
3 = -0.343* 







1 = 40.102 





2 = +0.196* 
3 = +0.142* 


Note: 1 = 1976-80; 2 = 1981-88; 3 = 1976-88.  *Significant at 0.05 level. 


Figure 1. Path model of rate changes, 1976 to 1988 


of running the regressions with the original variables and using the B values to 
estimate the new composite variables.?° 

We calculated the path coefficients for each of the paths in Figure 1 for three 
periods: (1) the period when Labour was in national office until 1979 (up to and 
including fiscal year 1980); (2) the period between the beginning of the Thatcher 
administration to 1988; and (3) the whole period 1976 to 1988. The indirect 
impacts of party can be calculated by multiplying through the path coefficients, 
and these are presented along with the direct path coefficients in Table 8.27 

The direct path coefficients confirm that party influence has increased under 
the Thatcher administration in its effect on rate changes. The variables in the 
model explain an impressive 36 per cent of variance in rate changes in this later 
period, and the party effect is second only to the impact of grants. Grants have 
also become more important as factors shaping rate decisions since 1981. 

Party control has the anticipated impact on grant; Labour local authorities 
were more likely to attract relatively higher grants in the Wilson/Callaghan 
years than under the Thatcher government. Given the greater scope since 1980 
for changing grant entitlements introduced under national legislation, we might 
have expected this relationship between party and grant to be much more 


26 Used by, among others, Arthur S. Goldberg, "Discovering a Causal Pattern Among Data on 
Voting Behavior’, American Political Science Review, 60 (1966), 913-22. 

27 As discussed in Herbert В. Ascher, Causal Modelling (Beverly Hills: Sage University Papers on 
Quantitative Applications in the Social Sciences, 1976). 
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TABLE 8 Direct and Indirect Effects of Party 
Standardized slopes 
Indirect via . 
Grants 1976—80 — 0.023 
Grants 1981-88 4- 0.026 
Grants 1976-88 +0.021 
Rate cap 1976-80 na 
Rate cap 1981-88 —0.027 
Rate cap 1976-88 —0.019 
Total 1976-80 —0.023 
Total 1981-88 — 0.001 
Total 1976-88 +0.002 
Total direct effects 
1976-80 +0.144 
1981-88 +0.272 
1976-88 +0.208 
Total direct and indirect party effects 
1976-80 40.121 
1981-88 0271 
1976-88 +0.206 
R? 1976-80 0.11 
1981-88 0.36 
1976—88 0.24 





strongly negative in the later period than it was. Nevertheless, the total indirect 
effect of party via grants changed from — 0.023 in the earlier period to + 0.026 in 
the later period (Table 8). Also, as expected, rate-capping affects Labour author- 
ities disproportionately, and the indirect impact of party through this route is 
— 0.027. Both of these indirect effects are relatively small, one-tenth of the mag- 
nitude of the direct path coefficients after 1981. Moreover, in tbe later period 
they cancel each other out almost exactly: the increased liability of Labour 
councils to both rate capping and lower grant increases means that the net in- 
direct impact of party on rate change is negligible. 


(c) The Growth of Rate Poundage Differentials 


One of the corollaries of the finding that party control has an impact on rate 
changes is that over the years there should be an increasingly close statistical re- 
lationship between rate levels and party control of the council, assuming relat- 
ively little change-over of party control Table 9 presents the correlation 
between rate poundages expressed as a proportion of the mean level for each 
particular class of authority in any given year. Table 9, with a near linear in- 
crease in the statistical relationship between party and relative rate levels, offers 
striking confirmation of our findings so far. 
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TABLE 9 Correlation between Labour 
Control and Relative Rate 

У Levels, 1975-88 
1975 +0.10 1982 +0.42* 
1976 +0.03 1983 +0.54* 
1977 —0.04 1984 4-0.57* 
1978 +0.17 1985 +0.55* 
1979 +0.28 1986 +0.54* 
1980 +0.34 1987 +0.59* 


1981 +0.31 1988 +0.69* 


* Significant at 0 05 level. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The relationship between party and local fiscal decisions has important implica- 
tions for our understanding of the responsiveness of local authorities to local 
citizens. Our evidence points to a significant impact of party control on local fis- 
cal decisions. More importantly perhaps, the impact of party change suggests 
that when one ‘throws the rascals out’, the newly-elected rascals will behave 
rather differently from their predecessors, at least in the first year after they take 
office. Of course, party change does not statistically ‘explain’ variance in spend- 
ing and rating since it is such an infrequent occurrence in our system of local 
government. One of the advantages of our cross-time analyses is that we can 
generate enough cases to explore such phenomena. 

The impact of party has generally grown under the Thatcher administrations, 
and by the late 1980s accounted for a substantial amount of the variation in 
local government rating decisions. The direct effects of party have increased 
quite dramatically since 1979. The link between party and other factors that 
shape local fiscal decisions has increased too, but these have tended to cancel 
each other out in their overall impact. 

One question arising from the finding that party has increased its impact 
under the Thatcher government is whether the Wilson-Callaghan period or the 
Thatcher period is untypical. The argument for regarding the Labour period as 
untypical is that Labour councils were being asked after 1975 to exercise a 
‘stringency hitherto unheard of by a Labour government, and in 1977-8 Labour 
councils contributed as much as any other to the largest decrease in local spend- 
ing in any single year since the late 1950s. The argument for regarding the 
Thatcher era as untypical is that it brought the development of a new radical 
urban left in major British cities and a severe and public conflict between 
national and local government on a scale not seen for over sixty years. Our ana- 
lysis does not allow us to choose between these two alternatives. 

Our analysis also raises the question of whether party effects are likely to have 
peaked by the late 1980s as central government controls further limit the dis- 
cretion of parties in control at the local level. So far, rate-capping and changes in 
the grant system have not eradicated the impact of party. Rate-capping still 
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affects only a small proportion of local authorities, and although Labour coun- 
cils have tended marginally to lose out on grant distribution under the Conser- 
vative government, the relationship between local party control and grant 
changes is not sufficiently strong substantially to weaken the other direct and 
indirect link between party and spending and rating. However, just as the 
impact of party took a sudden leap in the first year of Mrs Thatcher’s adminis- 
tration, it is quite possible that further changes in сеп га оса! relations could 
make the influence of parties take an equally sudden dive. 
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Recapturing the Falklands: Models of 
Conservative Popularity, 1979-83 


HAROLD D. CLARKE, WILLIAM MISHLER AND 
PAUL WHITELEY* 


Recently, Sanders et al have made the intriguing and counter-intuitive argument that the impact 
of the Falklands war on Conservative popularity was inconsequential. Their analyses raise im- 
portant theoretical and methodological issues concerning the time-series analysis of party sup- 
port This present article contends that the stepwise regression procedures employed by Sanders 
et al. are misleading, particularly when predictor variables are highly intercorrelated. Box- 
Jenkins analyses demonstrate that the Falklands strongly 1nfluenced Conservative support, net 
of the effects of macroeconomic conditions and personal economic expectations. The significance 
of the latter variable in the models confirms Sanders et al.’s argument about the role of subjective 
economic variables in party popularity functions. Non-economic variables are also relevant, 
however, and popularity functions that model them correctly will enhance our understanding of 
both the economics and the politics of party support. 


In a thought-provoking article, David Sanders, Hugh Ward and David Marsh 
(henceforward SWM)! appear to refute what has become a conventional wis- 
dom in British politics, namely that victory in the Falklands war played an 
important, perhaps decisive role, in rebuilding support for the Conservatives in 
1982 and paving the way for Mrs Thatcher’s landslide re-election in 1983.? Criti- 
cizing previous studies for failing to employ properly specified controls, SWM 
contend that the ‘Falklands effect’ observed in those studies is largely spurious. 
Instead, they attribute the dramatic increase in public support for Mrs Thatcher 
and her government in the year preceding the 1983 election almost entirely to 
the rapidly improving state of the British economy in the winter of 1982 which, 
in combination with the tax cuts contained in the March 1982 budget, fuelled a 


* Department of Political Science, University of North Texas, Denton; Department of Government 
and International Studies, University of South Carolina, Columbia; Department of Political Science, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, respectively. 

! See David Sanders, Hugh Ward and David Marsh, ‘Government Popularity and the Falklands 
War’, British Journal of Political Science, 17 (1987), 281—313. 

? See Ivor Crewe, 'How to Win a Landslide Without Really Trying Why the Conservatives Won 
in 1983’, in Austin Ranney, ed., Britain at the Polls 1983 (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1985), 155-96; Harold D. Clarke, Marianne C. Stewart and Gary Zuk, ‘Politics, Economics and 
Party Popularity in Britain, 1979-83’, Electoral Studies, 6 (1987), 3-16; Helmut Norpoth, ‘Guns and 
Butter and Government Popularity in Britain’, American Political Science Review, 81 (1987), 949—59; 
Helmut Norpoth, "The Falklands War and Government Popularity in Britain: Rally without Con- 
sequences or Surge without Decline’, Electoral Studies, 6 (1987), 3-16; William Miushler, Marilyn 
Hoskin and Roy Fitzgerald, ‘Hunting the Shark; or Searching for Evidence of the Widely Touted 
But Highly Elusive Resurgence of Public Support for Conservative Parties in Britain, Canada, and 
the United States’, in Barry Cooper, Allan Kornberg and William Mishler, eds, The Resurgence of 
Conservatism in Anglo-American Democracies (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1988). 
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surge in voter confidence in the economy. Using a relatively simple model in 
which the objective performance of the economy together with personal eco- 
nomic expectations predict government popularity in the polls, SWM con- 
cluded that ‘over and above the effects of the various macroeconomic variables 
we have identified, the Falklands factor does not help us explain the overall vari- 
ations in the popularity of Mrs Thatcher’s first administration.” 

SWM are correct in asserting the importance of a properly specified model. 
They also make a compelling case for the inclusion of subjective economic vari- 
ables (i.e. public perceptions and expectations of the economy’s performance) in 
models of government popularity. However, their analysis suffers from a variety 
of theoretical and methodological problems, namely the use of misspecified 
models and inadequate estimation procedures, which undermine confidence in 
their conclusions. This article outlines these problems and demonstrates that 
when theoretically attractive models are estimated with suitable statistical tech- 
niques the ‘Falklands effect’ appears highly significant. The war certainly 
affected public opinion about the Conservative party and Prime Minister, and 
arguably played an important role in determining the outcome of the 1983 elec- 
tion. 


THE THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
SWM MODELS 


Our central theoretical criticism of the SWM models is the same as their criti- 
cism of the previous literature on the Falklands. Their models are not properly 
specified. As is well known, properly specified models are essential for accurate 
estimates of effects. SWM not only omit substantively important variables 
which influenced government popularity during the 1979-83 period, but include 
variables at variance with existing theoretical work on popularity functions. In 
addition, they specify improperly the form and timing of the relationships 
between popularity and key independent variables, particularly the Falklands 
war variable. SWM recognize that the omission of potentially relevant variables 
from a model raises the possibility that an included variable would prove spuri- 
ous had appropriate controls been applied. It is equally the case, however, that 
including an inappropriate variable in a model can mask or suppress the effect of 
relevant variables — especially when there is substantial multicollinearity among 
the predictors. Moreover, adequate model specification requires that the nature 
and timing of the relationships among variables also be consistent with theory 
and available evidence. Failure to lag an independent variable when evidence 
suggests that its effects occur after some interval, or to specify a linear relation- 
ship where one might expect a non-linear one, has much the same effect as 
excluding relevant variables. In short, a properly specified model is one in which 
the variables included, the lag structures and the forms of their relationships are 
as consistent with available theory as data and statistical procedures allow. 
SWM acknowledge the importance of theory to model specification when 


3 Sanders et al., ‘Government Popularity’, p. 312. 
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they advocate the inclusion of economic expectations and perceptions, in addi- 
tion to standard aggregate economic indicators, 1n their models. However, in 
identifying the specific variables to be incorporated, and in specifying the lag 
structure, they ignore theory and rely instead on statistical technique. Having 
collected twenty aggregate economic indicators which are assumed to be predic- 
tors of government popularity, they enter these into a stepwise regression ana- 
lysis along with four measures of public perceptions/expectations of economic 
performance and two dummy variables reflecting the Falklands war and the 
formation of the Liberal-SDP alliance. They also included lagged measures of 
each of the twenty economic variables from times t — 1 up to t — 12. This 
means, in effect, that the stepwise regression included a total of 266 variables, 
many of which were very highly correlated with each other.* 

Following standard stepwise procedures, these variables were entered into the 
model of government popularity one at a time depending on their contribution 
to the variance explained (R?), controlling for the other variables in the model. 
The analysis ended when none of the excluded variables added significantly to 
the variance explained. This procedure yielded the model (SWM's Figure 3) in 
which government popularity is predicted by the unemployment rate at time t, 
personal expectations also at t, the exchange rate at t — 12, and the Public 
Sector Borrowing Requirement at t — 6. The Falklands variable was not statist- 
ically significant, and thus does not appear in this model. Moreover, SWM 
report (see their Table 3) that forcing the unlagged Falklands variable into the 
regression equation did not add significantly to the variance explained by the 
four economic and expectations variables (R? — 0.87). 

Although the use of stepwise regression is a great temptation when theory is 
scarce, it is not a sufficient substitute. It is particularly inappropriate when the 
number of cases is relatively small (N — 42) and the number of independent 
variables large and highly correlated. As Cohen and Cohen explain: 


Since the significance test of [an independent variable's] contribution to R? proceeds in 
ignorance of the large number of other tests being performed at the same time, there can 
be a very large capitalization on chance. The result is that neither the statistical signific- 
ance tests for each variable nor the tests of the multiple R? at each step are valid... When 
among the variables competing for entry at any given step, there are trivial differences 
among the partial relationships with Y (the dependent variable), the computer dutifully 
will choose the largest for addition at that step.? 


Not surprisingly, the model resulting from the stepwise regression procedure 
contradicts existing findings in several important respects. 

Research on the short-term dynamics of party popularity in both Britain and 
elsewhere has shown, in common with work on voting behaviour, that a prop- 
erly specified model of government popularity requires four broad classes of 


* That 1s, twenty economic variables times thirteen different lags plus four expectation/perception 
variables and two event variables. 

5 Jacob Cohen and Patricia Cohen, Applied Multiple Regression Correlation Analysis for the 
Већатота! Sciences (Hillsdale, NY: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 1975), p. 103. 
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explanatory variables. Firstly, there are the long-term predispositions of voters, 
which in the Michigan tradition of electoral analysis are summarized by the 
variable party identification; secondly, there are issue perceptions which include 
retrospective and prospective thinking about economic and non-economic 
issues; thirdly, there are leadership images, which relate both to the government 
and opposition parties; and finally there are various systematic and random 
‘shocks’ to the system, which can influence party popularity over varying 
periods of time. The Falklands war was only the most salient of these exogenous 
shocks to occur during Mrs Thatcher’s first term. 

Of course, empirical estimation of a theoretical model inevitably entails com- 
promise, since we must work with available data and imperfect indicators of 
underlying theoretical concepts. In modelling the Falklands effect, SWM were 
limited by the absence of time series data on party identification in Britain.” 
They also argue the case for excluding leader images on the grounds that these 
are highly correlated with, and thus statistically indistinguishable from, party 
popularity. Even accepting these limitations, however, the SWM model is mis- 
specified in several critical respects. 

Firstly, the aggregate economic variables included in the SWM model are dif- 
ficult to justify by any reasonable ideas about how macroeconomic trends might 
influence individual political behaviour. To influence individual political atti- 
tudes or behaviour, aggregate indicators of economic performance should be 
both visible and salient to the everyday lives of the electorate. It is now well 
established that inflation and unemployment are both visible, in the sense of 
being highlighted by the media, and salient to the voters.® In contrast, there is no 
evidence of which we are aware that these conditions are met in the case of the 
Public Sector Borrowing Requirement, the exchange rate or even tax rates 
which SWM include in their final model. Indeed, SWM had to resort to a relat- 
ively complicated statistical transformation to calculate their tax-rate measure 
(see SWM, Table 1), because there is no publicly accessible series which 


6 See Paul F. Whiteley, ‘Inflation, Unemployment and Government Popularity – Dynamic 
Models for the United States, Britain and West Germany’, Electoral Studies, 3 (1984), 3-24, Clarke 
et al, ‘Politics, Economics and Party Popularity in Britain’; William Mishler, Marilyn Hoskin and 
Roy Fitzgerald, ‘British Parties ın the Balance: A Time-Series Analysis of Long-Term Trends in 
Labour and Conservative Support’, British Journal of Political Science, 19 (1989), 211-36. 

7 According to the traditional ‘Michigan’ conception, party identification constitutes a stable attı- 
tudinal predisposition for most voters and therefore does not manifest significant short-term aggre- 
gate change. See Angus Campbell et al., The American Voter (New York. Wiley, 1960), p 127. In the 
Box-Jenkins models estimated below, government popularity and the economic variables are differ- 
enced, so the fact that we are measuring short-term changes in these variables makes it legitimate to 
exclude party identification from these models. See Whiteley, ‘Inflation and Unemployment’, 
pp. 10-11 Similarly, alternative ‘rational choice’ conceptions of party identification such as that pro- 
posed by Fiorina imply that voters’ partisan predispositions may be omitted from models of party 
support if party performance evaluations are included 1n such models See Morris Fiorina, Retro- 
spective Voting in American National Elections (New Haven, Conn. Yale University Press, 1981). 

8 See Paul Mosley, ‘“Popularity Functions" and the Role of the Media: A Pilot Study of the 
Popular Press’, British Journal of Political Science, 14 (1984), 117-28; Bo Sárlvik and Ivor Crewe, 
Decade of Dealignment (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1983), pp. 150-9 
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measures tax burdens over time. SWM do not explain how individual voters 
make or attempt to make this calculation on their own. Furthermore, 
individual-level survey evidence suggests that a majority of the electorate 
oppose the devaluation of the pound and reductions in the PSBR by means of 
cuts in public expenditure.? This is, of course, inconsistent with SWM’s findings 
that voters reward the government for devaluing the pound and reducing the 
PSBR. 

Secondly, even if a theoretical justification can be provided for including the 
PSBR and exchange rates as predictors of government popularity, the particular 
lags SWM specify for these variables pose additional problems. In general, there 
are good reasons to believe that the effects of economic conditions on political 
behaviour will be lagged since economic conditions may take some time to be 
perceived by a generally inattentive public. Moreover, attitudes may have to dif- 
fuse through the electorate before they register in aggregate data.!? 

Nevertheless, it is not obvious why the current level of popularity should be 
influenced by changes in the PSBR that occurred six months previously or the 
exchange rate twelve months previously (and not one, two, three or some other 
number of months). The exchange rate lag is especially curious since the pound 
was falling in 1982 in relation to the dollar, whereas by 1983 it had stabilized 
and, for a time, rose slightly. The SWM formulation suggests that voters 
rewarded the government in 1983 for a devaluation of the currency a year 
earlier, ignoring the fact that the pound was already increasing in value – bizarre 
behaviour by any standards. 

Thirdly, although SWM experiment with numerous lags for the economic 
variables, they do not appear to consider the possibility that the Falklands effect 
was similarly delayed. Yet there are good reasons to believe that it was. Nor- 
poth, whose analysis is the central focus of the SWM critique, argues explicitly 
that the Falklands effect was lagged. He demonstrates that the effect was 
strongest when modelled as a gradual-temporary phenomenon which increased 
government popularity by less than 1 per cent in April, but by 8 to 9 per cent in 
May before declining gradually in the ensuing year.!! 

Moreover, a brief review of the key events in the Falklands war supports Nor- 
poth’s findings. Although the British government responded to the Argentinian 
invasion of the Falklands on 2 April 1982 by dispatching a naval task force, 
initial sentiment in Britain was in favour of a diplomatic solution.!? The naval 
task force did not reach the Falklands until 22 April, and British troops were not 
committed to action until 25 April when they recaptured South Georgia. 


9 See Roger Jowell and Colin Arey, British Social Attitudes The 1984 Report (Aldershot, Hants’ 
Gower, 1985), p. 174. 

19 Whiteley, ‘Inflation and Unemployment’, pp 3-24; Roy Fitzgerald and William Mishler, 
‘Through A Glass Darkly: The Dynamics of Public Economic Perceptions ın Britain, 1978-877 
(paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Southern Political Science Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, November 1988). 

11 Norpoth, ‘Guns and Butter’, p. 956. 

12 See Max Hastings and Simon Jenkins, The Battle for the Falklands (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1983), p 136. 
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over, the first significant combat over the Falklands did not occur until 2 May 
when the submarine HMS Conqueror sank the Argentinian cruiser the General 
Belgrano. This was followed by the loss of HMS Sheffield to an Exocet missile on 
4 May. 

Given that the most dramatic events of the war did not occur until late April 
or early May and given also that Gallup’s monthly polls report the aggregated 
responses to interviews conducted at several different times across a month, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the full effect of the Falklands crisis would not regis- 
ter in public opinion surveys until May – the month after the crisis began. The 
SWM model does not allow for this possibility. 

Nor does the SWM model consider the possibility that the Falklands effect 
was non-linear as Norpoth also suggests. Instead, by treating the war as an 
unlagged variable in a linear model, the implicit assumption is that the full effect 
of the crisis on government popularity occurred instantaneously in April 1982 
and persisted undiminished until June 1983 – assumptions clearly contrary to 
both the historical record and to previous research. An alternative possibility is 
that the Falklands effect was permanent during the estimation period, but was 
realized gradually rather than abruptly. Another alternative is that the effect was 
temporary, rather than permanent, but took some time to diminish. Indeed, 
such dynamic non-linear models are highly plausible given the timing of signific- 
ant events in the Falklands conflict. However, these are not considered by SWM 
despite their plausibility, and their explicit use by Norpoth. 

Fourthly, SWM assume that expressed satisfaction with the leadership of 
Margaret Thatcher is synonymous with satisfaction with the performance of the 
Conservative government.!? However, recent research suggests that although 
related, leadership satisfaction and party popularity are conceptually distinct 
and empirically separable. Given also the evidence that leadership satisfaction 
bears significantly on government popularity,!^ failure to consider the impact of 
the Falklands war on public evaluations of prime ministerial performance leaves 
open the possibility that the war may also have had indirect effects on govern- 
ment support. This possibility is reinforced by Norpoth's analyses indicating 
that the Falklands war enhanced public evaluations of Mrs Thatcher's perform- 
ance by nearly 20 percentage points during May and June 1982. A significant 
portion of this effect persisted throughout the remaining months prior to the 
1983 election.!5 

Fifthly, SWM argue persuasively for focusing attention on the economic ex- 
pectations of the electorate, but they do so in a way which is inconsistent with a 
good deal of micro-level literature on the relationship between perceptions of 
economic performance and party popularity. A number of studies have argued 


13 Sanders et al, ‘Government Popularity’, pp 283-4, notes 9 and 10. 

1* Micro-level analyses show that evaluations of party leader performance in Britain have in- 
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ity’, pp. 133-5. The estimated effects of the Falklands war on evaluations of the Prime Minister's 
popularity appear in Norpoth, ‘Guns and Butter’, p. 954; and Norpoth, ‘The Falklands War’, p. 11. 

15 See Helmut Norpoth, ‘Guns and Butter’, p. 954; and "The Falklands War, p. 11. 
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that national (sociotropic) rather than personal (egocentric) economic judge- 
ments are important in influencing political support.1® In contrast, SWM 
focuses exclusively on personal economic expectations, because they allow the 
stepwise regression procedure to determine which variables are included in the 
equation. Thus additional work on the influence of general as well as personal 
economic expectations is required. 

Finally, difficulties with SWM's analyses are not confined to questions of 
model specification. We show below that their estimates are suspect because of 
severe multicollinearity. In addition, their OLS and pseudo-GLS regressions 
and accompanying diagnostics are inherently unable to detect and control for 
time-series dependencies in the model residuals other than simple first-order 
autocorrelation. If such dependencies are unattended, they can produce biased 
and misleading inferences and cause a model to appear to have a much more 
impressive fit than is actually the case. 17 


THE SWM MODEL: A REANALYSIS 


Taken together, these several theoretical and methodological problems raise ser- 
ious questions about the validity and reliability of SWM’s estimates, and under- 
mine confidence in their conclusions about the importance of the Falklands war. 
To demonstrate that these problems are not simply hypothetical, we replicated 
SWM's analysis using data graciously provided by the authors via the ESRC 
archive. We begin by replicating their basic model, which includes unemploy- 
ment, personal economic expectations, the PSBR (t — 6), the exchange rate 
(t — 12), and of course the Falklands variable. As reported by SWM, the Falk- 
lands effect was not statistically significant when forced to enter a stepwise 
regression model that includes the other predictors. 

Significantly, however, an examination of the correlations among the five 
independent variables clearly hints that multicollinearity may be a problem (see 
Table 1). Although the unemployment rate is not strongly correlated with the 
other economic variables, several of the other variables are highly correlated. 
Indeed the average inter-item correlation among all variables (excluding unem- 
ployment) is nearly 0.70. Since bivariate correlations are imperfect indicators of 
multicollinearity in a multivariate model, we utilize the procedure for detecting 
multicollinearity suggested by Klein, i.e. the computation of the multiple cor- 
relation of each independent variable with all the others.!? The right-most col- 
umn in Table 1 reports the R?-coefficient for each independent variable when 
the other five independent variables are regressed against it. It demonstrates 
that several of the variables, particularly the Falklands variable and the 

16 See, for example, Donald R Kinder and D. Roderick Kiewiet, ‘Sociotropic Politics: The Amer- 
ican Case’, British Journal of Political Science, 11 (1981), 129-61, D. Roderick Kiewiet, Macro- 
economics and Mucropolitics (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1983); Kristen Monroe, 
Presidential Popularity and the Economy (New York: Praeger, 1984), Chap. 1. 

17 Gwilym Jenkins, Practical Experiences with Modelling and Forecasting Time Series (St. Helier, 
Jersey. G.J.P. Publications, 1979), p. 191. 


18 See Lawrence R. Klein, An Introduction to Econometrics (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1962), p. 101. 
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TABLE 1 Matrix of Zero-Order Correlations (т) Among Independent Vari- 
ables in SWM Model 

Variable (lag) 2 3 4 5 R? 

1 Personal expectations (t) —0.74 —0.61 0.46 0.74 0.91 

2 Exchange rate (t — 12) 0.56 —0.28 —0.81 0.96 

3 PSBR (t—6) —0.27 —0.63 0.84 

4 Unemployment (t) 0.70 0.94 

5 Falklands (t) 0.97 
N-42 


R=Multiple correlation of independent variable with other independent variables. 


exchange rate, are almost perfectly collinear with the rest. In practical terms this 
means that there is virtually no independent variation in several of the predic- 
tors in the model which can be used to estimate their separate effects on govern- 
ment popularity. In the presence of such severe multicollinearity, even small 
sampling or measurement errors can produce large changes in the coefficients. 19 

This problem is underscored by an examination of the step-by-step results of 
the regression analysis of the SWM model. Because it has the highest zero-order 
correlation with government popularity, the first variable entered into the step- 
wise model is the exchange rate. The relationship between personal economic 
expectations and popularity, controlling for the exchange rate, is the strongest 
(i.e. has the lowest probability p-value) among the variables not entered on the 
first step, and this enters the equation on the second step. Unemployment enters 
third by the same criterion. At this point the partial correlation between popu- 
larity and the Falklands variable (0.375) controlling for the exchange rate, per- 
sonal expectations and unemployment is only very slightly smaller than the 
partial correlation between popularity and the PSBR (—0.384) with the same 
controls. Since the latter coefficient has a p value (0.0157) which is slightly 
smaller than the former (0.0184), the stepwise algorithm selects the PSBR for 
entry at step four, rather than the Falklands variable. Once entered, the PSBR 
together with the other variables in the equation reduce both the Falklands and 
Alliance effects to insignificance and the stepwise procedure stops. If the Falk- 
lands variable had had a slightly stronger partial correlation with popularity, 
and thus a smaller p value (0.004 or less) it would have entered the equation 
before the PSBR, and been statistically significant in the SWM model. This 
means that the key result of the SWM article depends upon a completely trivial 
difference between the strength of relationships in a model where the relation- 
ships are suspect anyway because of multicollinearity. Far from proving the 
Falklands and Alliance effects to be spurious, all this analysis shows is that they 
are collinear with a handful of economic variables whose theoretical relevance 
to government popularity is suspect in the first place. 

In an effort to assess the robustness of the SWM model we repeated their ana- 


19 See G S Maddala, Econometrics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979), pp. 183-90 
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lysis with the Falklands variable lagged one month (i.e. t — 1). This specification 
is more consonant with out hypothesis that the war’s impact became significant 
in May 1982, although it does not address the possibility that the effect was non- 
linear, a point we consider later. The OLS estimates of this model are as follows: 


GP, = 46.59 + 0.36 PE, — 1.84 UN, + 10.91 ЕК,_, 
(25.84) (474) (8.33) (7.73) 


Adj. R? =0.88 Е = 106.67 (df 3/38) DWS=136 N=42 


(where GP = Government popularity; PE = personal expectations; UN = 
unemployment; FK = the Falklands variable; DWS = Durbin—Watson Stat- 
istic; and t statistics are in parentheses). 

As expected, when the Falklands variable is lagged one month, it proves 
highly significant. In this revised model the exchange rate, the PSBR and the 
Alliance variable are not significant and thus do not enter the equation. This 
three-predictor model (hereafter, the CMW model) has a slightly better fit than 
the original SWM model (R? of 0.88 rather than 0.87), and because it requires 
one less degree of freedom it achieves a higher significance level. The CMW 
model is also preferable because the only macro-economic variable included 
(unemployment) clearly meets the criteria of visibility and salience discussed 
previously. Finally, the lag structures are also more reasonable than in the SWM 
model. 

The Falklands coefficient in the revised model indicates that the war increased 
government popularity by an average of nearly 11 per cent from the period be- 
ginning in May 1982, and this continued through to the June 1983 election. This 
is rather higher than the long-term effect reported by Norpoth (5-6 per cent), 
but it conforms more closely with existing literature than the estimates provided 
by SWM.?? 

Although preferable to the SWM model, the alternative CMW model shares 
several important shortcomings with the SWM model. Principal among these 
are the problem of multicollinearity, the possible non-linearity of the Falklands 
variable, the omission of some theoretically interesting variables, and the prob- 
lem of autocorrelation in the residuals. Regarding the latter, the Durbin- 
Watson statistic for the CMW model falls within the inconclusive region, which 
means that we can neither rule out nor confirm that the residuals follow a first- 
order autoregressive process. Moreover, as noted previously, the Durbin- 
Watson statistic does not test for other possible residual time-series dependen- 
cies. 

At this point we have carried the analysis as far as ordinary least squares pro- 
cedures can take us. Further exploration of the Falklands effect requires that we 


20 Clarke, Stewart and Zuk, for example, report that the Falklands war (modelled as an abrupt- 
permanent effect) increased Conservative popularity by approximately 7 points net of controls for 
inflation, unemployment and several other predictor variables; see Clarke et al., ‘Politics, Economics 
and Party Popularity’, pp. 131-3. Dunleavy and Husbands estimate an abrupt-permanent effect of 
nearly 17 points, see Patrick Dunleavy and Christopher Husbands, British Democracy at the Cross- 
roads (London: Allen and Unwin, 1985), p 153. 
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respecify the model in the light of our earlier discussion and re-estimate it using 
more sophisticated time-series methods. 


ALTERNATIVE MODELS AND ESTIMATES 


The use of time-series data, although vital for understanding the effects of the 
Falklands war on government popularity, introduces special problems of ana- 
lysis which ordinary least squares procedures are poorly suited to handle. In 
particular, time-series analyses are confounded by the tendency of time-related 
observations to be correlated such that the value of a series at one time is 
dependent, at least partly, upon one or more earlier values of the same series. 
When this occurs, the series is said to be serially or auto-correlated. Ordinary 
least squares procedures assume, however, that the error terms associated with 
different observations in a series are independent. When this assumption is vio- 
lated, and the error terms in a series are correlated, the t ratios used to estimate 
the statistical significance of parameter estimates in regression equations can be 
substantially deflated, thus leading to false inferences about relationships in the 
model?! Obviously, the bias in t ratios also undermines the utility of the step- 
wise regression procedures used by SWM that rely on significance tests to select 
variables for inclusion in the analysis. 

A variety of procedures have been developed to address these problems. The 
pseudo-GLS (Generalized Least Squares) procedures alluded to at one point by 
SWM are a popular option, although one with limited utility. Essentially, GLS 
procedures assume that autocorrelation in the model residuals conforms to a 
first-order autoregressive process in which a disturbance at one point in a series 
is echoed in the error term of the next observation, which gradually diminishes 
over successive observations (ie. e(t) = e(t — 1) + wt)). The identification of 
first-order autoregressive processes is relatively simple and involves the use of 
the Durbin-Watson statistic among other diagnostics. If a first-order auto- 
regressive process is indicated, simple correctives are available. Unfortunately, 
the world does not always conform neatly to this model. Nor do we usually have 
much by way of theory to guide us in making reasonable assumptions about the 
nature of the underlying processes producing autocorrelation in a series. How- 
ever, although higher order autoregressive disturbances or moving average pro- 
cesses can seriously bias OLS estimates, neither OLS nor GLS procedures test 
or control for alternative forms of autocorrelation. 

To circumvent these difficulties, we rely on Box-Jenkins transfer function 
modelling procedures to re-estimate our revised model of government popular- 
ісу.22 Instead of making assumptions about the form of the error terms in the 

?! Charles W. Ostrom Jr, Time Series Analysis: Regression Techniques, Sage University Paper 
Series on Quantitative Applications in the Social Sciences (Beverly Hills, Calif: Sage Publications, 
1978), pp. 25-31. 

22 See George E. Box and Gwilym M. Jenkins, Tone Series Analysis. Forecasting and Control, 
revd. edn. (San Francisco: Holden-Day, 1976); George E. Box and Gregory С. Пао, ‘Intervention 
Analysis with Applications to Economic and Environmental Problems’, Journal of the American 


Statistical Association, 70 (1975), 70-9. For an introduction to these methods see Richard McCleary 
and Richard A. Hay, Applied Trme Series Analysis (Beverly Hills, Calif: Sage, 1980). 
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popularity function models, Box-Jenkins procedures allow us to identify and 
estimate empirically the nature and extent of autocorrelation in a series prior to 
the analysis. The procedure involves several steps designed to utilize all of the 
information in the data. The first step involves the identification and estimation 
of a univariate Autoregressive, Integrated, Moving Average (ARIMA) ‘noise’ 
model of the input series (or independent variable) over extended lags. This is a 
model that when fitted to the input series extracts all the systemic information in 
the series, leaving only ‘white noise’ residuals (i.e. a random, uncorrelated set of 
observations). Similar noise models are developed for all independent variables 
in the analysis except for the dummy intervention variables. 

At the next step of the analysis, the noise models for the independent vari- 
ables are used, in turn, to filter or ‘pre-whiten’ the output series so that the 
residuals from this exercise can be cross-correlated separately with the residuals 
of each independent variable noise model. This ensures that the bivariate cross- 
correlations between dependent and independent variables are uncontaminated 
by autocorrelation within each series, and permits the lag structures and recip- 
rocal relationships between the series to be explored empirically. Based on the 
bivariate results a multivariate model of the output series is then specified. The 
impact coefficients in the multivariate model are roughly equivalent to non- 
linear regression coefficients, and are calculated for all independent variables at 
the specified lags. A noise model is also included in the multivariate model, 
which may or may not be refined by various diagnostic procedures. The dia- 
gnostics produced in this analysis are also used, if necessary, to redefine the 
multivariate model — non-significant variables are eliminated, alternative specifi- 
cations are explored (including different lag structures and plausible dynamic 
specifications), and the model re-estimated. This continues until the best fitting 
model is obtained. 

Box-Jenkins procedures require that all the variables in the analysis have 
stationary means and variances. Visual inspection of the Conservative support 
series (see Figure 1) suggests the presence of both types of non-stationarity — 
the level of the series varied greatly as did the magnitude and rate of change. 
Diagnostics confirm this and, accordingly, the series was differenced and log- 
(natural)-transformed. The autocorrelation and partial autocorrelation func- 
tions for the transformed series revealed 'spikes' at lags of four and five months, 
suggesting that the series followed a moving average process of orders 4 and 5. 
Both MA(4) (—0.33) and MA(5) (0.27) coefficients were significant (p « 0.05) in 
a univariate ARIMA model, and the diagnostic tests for the model were satisfac- 
tory.?? 

The set of potential predictor variables in the models includes not only 
macroeconomic conditions, but also subjective economic evaluations and per- 
ceptions, public feelings about party leaders and various salient political events. 


23 The main diagnostic test is the Ljung-Box Q statistic, which measures whether or not there is 
any significant information in the model's residual autocorrelation function over a specified period 
of lags. See Greta Ljung and George E. P. Вох, ‘On a Measure of Lack of Fit in Time Series Models’, 
Biometrika, 64 (1978), 297—304. 
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Fig. 1. Conservative support, July 1979-June 1983. Source: Gallup Political Index. 


Although construction of a fully specified model would entail investigating all 
these possibilities, doing so is beyond the scope of the present inquiry. Here we 
shall focus on variables that are particularly relevant for extending our analysis 
of the SWM and CMW models. These include infiation, unemployment, per- 
sonal economic expectations and three alternative specifications of the Falk- 
lands effect.?* 

Inflation and unemployment rates are, of course, staples in the theoretical and 
empirical literature on party popularity functions, and unemployment and per- 
sonal economic expectations have significant effects in the SWM and CMW 
models. The putative importance of the economic variables suggests that the 
impact of the Falklands war should be assessed by using controls for various 
combinations of them. The three Falklands specifications include the one- 
month lag abrupt-permanent effect model, and gradual-permanent and gradual- 
temporary models with initial and secondary effects occurring in May and June 
1982 — these effects continuing in subsequent months. The latter two dynamic 
specifications are plausible in the light of both the unfolding of events associated 
with the war and the empirical support provided in Norpoth's analyses. 

There is little theoretical guidance for specifying the precise lags at which 


24 The economic variables are the seasonally adjusted percentage unemployed, corrected for 
government changes in the series to ensure validity over time, and the retail price index, seasonally 
adjusted. Personal and general economic expectations are measured the same way as in SWM, Le. 
the percentage thinking economic conditions will improve minus the percentage thinking they will 
deteriorate. However, the data are not exactly the same as those employed by SWM. SWM's eco- 
nomic expectations series was constructed by splicing together responses from two different Gallup 
series; for the sake of consistency we use one series for the entire period The two series are very 
highly correlated (r —0.93), and show the same trends of increasing voter optimism in the spring of 
1982. 
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these variables affect Conservative support. As noted, lags of several months or 
longer such as those in the SWM model seem unlikely, according to any plaus- 
ible account of the transmission process. A variety of short-lag effects are pos- 
sible, however, and the bivariate cross-correlations indicate that unemployment 
and personal expectations operate contemporaneously, whereas inflation does 
so with a one-month delay.?° Accordingly the models were specified with those 
lags. 

Table 2 presents the estimates for models incorporating three different specifi- 
cations for the Falklands variable. The first three models treat the Falklands 
effect as an abrupt-permanent impact starting in May, this being estimated in 
conjunction with different combinations of inflation, unemployment and per- 
sonal economic expectations. The results (panel I) are unequivocal and massive 
— the Falklands coefficient is always strongly significant (p < 0.01). If we recall 
that Conservative support has been logged and differenced, the impact (w) coef- 
ficients indicate that the war produced an average increase in government popu- 
larity of between 34 and 42 per cent during the period prior to the 1983 
election.”® Expressed in absolute terms, since Conservative popularity averaged 
29.3 per cent before the Falklands war, these increases would produce postwar 
popularity levels averaging between 39.3 and 41.6 per cent. 

The estimates for the economic variables are also worth noting. Model ТА; 
which omits personal expectations, is a traditional specification of the type 
found in many popularity function models. Here, unemployment, but not 
inflation, had a significant impact, with the negative sign indicating that an 
increase in joblessness eroded government support. Model I.B shows that per- 
sonal economic expectations were positively associated with Conservative sup- 
port, which accords with SWM’s findings. In Model LC, which includes all three 
economic variables, inflation and unemployment both have negative influences 
on government popularity. This model, in which personal expectations remain 
significant, suggests that previous analyses which have neglected subjective eco- 
nomic variables may be misleading; a theoretically attractive variable like 
inflation acquires significance only when public expectations of future economic 
conditions are controlled. The negative signs for unemployment and inflation 
can be interpreted in terms of a ‘reward—punishment’ hypothesis, i.e. the elector- 
ate rewards the government (whether Labour or Conservative) during periods 


e 


25 Preliminary diagnostics indicated that the three economic variables needed to be logged and 
differenced to ensure variance and mean stationarity. Cross-correlation functions for the economic 
series showed that they did not suffer from multicollineanty. At the lags at which the variables were 
employed in the models the correlation (r) between inflation and unemployment was — 0.14, where- 
as those for inflation and personal expectations, and unemployment and personal expectations were 
0.05 and —0.01 respectively. Relatedly, the correlations of the estimates for the effects of the eco- 
nomic variables are quite modest (maximum values —0.33). 


26 The calculation is: 
percentage change = (ео — 1)100. 


See McCleary and Hay, Applied Time Series Analysis, p. 174. 
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of good economic performance and punishes the government for a poor eco- 
nomic performance.?? 

The importance of personal expectations is also underlined by the residual 
mean square (RMS) statistics — the standard goodness of fit measure in time- 
series analysis. Comparisons of Models I.A and I.B show that personal expecta- 
tions have more explanatory power than inflation and unemployment, the 
former model containing only the objective economic indicators, and the latter 
only the subjective indicator. Model I.A has a much poorer fit than Model I.B as 
indicated by the larger RMS statistic for LA (0.0075) compared with LB 
(0.0049). 

The behaviour of the economic variables in three analyses which treat the 
Falklands as a gradual, permanent effect is essentially unchanged (Table 2, 
panel II). There is, however, only mixed support for this specification. Although 
the war’s impact coefficient (w) is highly significant in all three models, the 
adjustment coefficient (6) is significant only in Model П.С. Moreover, the mag- 
nitude of this coefficient (0.26), indicates that, if the war did produce a gradual- 
permanent increase in Conservative support, its full effects were realized quickly. 

Analyses in which the Falklands effect is hypothesized to influence govern- 
ment popularity in May and June and then to gradually disappear yield signific- 
ant impact and adjustment parameters (Table 2, panel IIT). The value of thé ô 
coefficient is quite large in these analyses, thereby implying that the war’s effect 
endured long after hostilities had ended. In two cases (Models A and C), 
6 > 0.70, indicating that the Falklands influence extended well into 1983. The 
behaviour of the economic variables in these models is similar to that in the pre- 
vious models which treated the war’s effect as permanent. Thus inflation, unem- 
ployment and personal expectations exerted significant effects on Tory 
popularity. 

All three models of the Falklands effect employed in the Box-Jenkins analyses 
indicate that the war had a significant impact on Conservative popularity, net of 
any influences associated with inflation, unemployment and personal economic 
expectations. However, the permanent and temporary effects models tell very 
different stories about the war’s influence in the post-Falklands period. As in the 
CMW model, the abrupt-permanent and gradual-permanent effects imply that 
the Conservatives enjoyed a large and lasting increment in support as a result of 
public reactions to the war. The former estimates this to be 10.6 points; the 
latter, 14.1 points.?? Given that Conservative popularity averaged slightly over 
29 per cent before the Falklands war and 38 per cent after, these models suggest 
that the war alone accounted for virtually all of the government's comfortable 


27 The assumption that macroeconomic variables influence political support according to a 
reward-punishment process is virtually ubiquitous in the popularity function literature. See e.g, 
Monroe, Presidential Popularity, Chaps 1 and 2. The possibility of alternative issue-priority effects in 
the British case is discussed 1n Clarke et al., ‘Politics, Economics and Party Popularity, рр 127-30 
and in Mishler and Fitzgerald, ‘British Parties ш the Balance’ 

28 The calculation of the month-to-month effects of the gradual-permanent intervention model 
is as follows: first month = a; second month ~wo(1+6); third month = o(1-4-ó 4- 6.0), and so 
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Fig. 2. Alternative models of the Falklands effect on Conservative popularity, April 1982-May 1983 


lead in the polls in the year preceding the 1983 election. The gradual-temporary 
effect model indicates that the war quickly produced large increases in Conser- 
vative support, these reaching 14.5 percentage points by June 1982 (Figure 2). 
However, the impact subsequently eroded, such that it was worth less than 1 
percentage point by May 1983.79 

The long-term significance of the war thus seems very different if one accepts 
the gradual-temporary instead of the abrupt-permanent model as the correct 
specification of the Falklands effect. However, it is important to note that all of 
the models consider only the direct effects of the war. In this regard, Norporth's 
analyses of prime ministerial approval reveal that Mrs Thatcher's performance 
ratings increased by nearly 20 percentage points during May and June 1982, and 
that a year later the war was still worth between 7 and 8 percentage points to 
her.?? 


on. The long-term or asymptotic change is: oo/(1 — 6). Again, because the dependent variable 15 
measured in the log metric, the percentage change in the expected value of the series in a given 
month 1s computed by taking the anti-logs of the values produced by these calculations, The pre- 
dicted percentage increase 1n the level of the series for a given month is the pre-intervention expected 
value (ie, the mean Conservative popularity for the period July 1979 to April 1982 = 29.3 per cent) 
times the computed percentage change minus 29.3 per cent. See McCleary and Hay, Applied Time 
Series Analysis, p. 184. 

29 The calculation of the month-to-month effects of the gradual-temporary intervention model 1s: 
ó(n— до + (п — Гуо, where n 18 the number of months since the interventions occurred. Conver- 
sions of the computed statistics into percentage changes in the expected value of the series and the 
predicted increase in the level of the series for a given month follows the procedure outlined in fn. 26 
and fn. 28. 

3° Norpoth, ‘Guns and Butter’, p. 954. Similarly, analyses of satisfaction with the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Thatcher, which includes inflation, unemployment, personal expectations and the three Falk- 
lands models discussed above, all show that the war had strong effects. As in Norpoth's analyses, the 
adjustment parameter (5) for the gradual-temporary model 15 very large (0.94), indicating that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the war's impact on public evaluations of Mrs Thatcher's performance re- 
mained at the time of the 1983 election. 
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This is important because both individual and aggregate-level analyses show 
that party leader images have strong and significant effects on party support; 
thus the war may well have had important indirect effects that persisted well 
after its direct impact had dissipated. Relatedly, and contrary to SWM, Box- 
Jenkins analyses of subjective economic variables, including personal expecta- 
tions, reveal that the war had a positive impact, net of macroeconomic trends 
and other factors. The significance of personal expectations in the Conservative 
popularity function again suggests that the Falklands war may have had im- 
portant indirect influences on Conservative support. Mrs Thatcher’s handling of 
the war seems to have dramatically altered public judgements about her com- 
petence as prime minister, and thereby prompted the development of more san- 
guine expectations about the future course of the nation’s economy under her 
stewardship.?! 


CONCLUSIONS 


We can see that the argument that the Falklands war was inconsequential, 
although intriguing, is quite simply incorrect. Whether the impact of the war is 
measured using permanent or temporary specifications, it had a major influence 
on Conservative popularity. Other plausible influences on Conservative support 
such as rates of inflation and unemployment, and economic expectations, fail to 
eliminate the Falklands effect when they are included in an estimating equation. 
The persistence of the Falklands effect in the face of controls for personal ex- 
pectations is especially notable given SWM's claim that changes in expectations 
produced virtually all of the dramatic increase in Conservative popularity which 
occurred in the spring of 1982. Certainly, expectations did become more optim- 
istic at this time and they did have a positive influence on government support, 
but the Falklands war mattered as well. 

As for different models of the Falklands impact, the abrupt-permanent and 
gradual-permanent specifications indicate that the war had substantial direct 
effects on Conservative popularity at the time of the 1983 election. The gradual- 
temporary specification, in contrast, suggests that the war's direct impact had 
dissipated by that time. However, other analyses make a strong case that the war 
had important long-term indirect consequences for Conservative support via its 
influence on personal expectations and public evaluations of Mrs Thatcher's 
prime ministerial performance. More generally, the significance of the war's 
impact on Conservative popularity in the 1982-83 period illustrates the larger 
point that salient non-economic events in the domestic and international polit- 
ical arenas can have major consequences for party support. 

Despite its limitations, SWM's study is important because it draws attention 
to the role of subjective economic variables in party popularity functions. More 
specifically, the significance of personal económic expectations in analyses of 


31 The war had a positive impact on personal (and general) economic perceptions with controls 
for inflation, unemployment, interest rates, real income, economic shocks of various kinds, election 
campaigns, and budget debates. See Fitzgerald and Mishler, ‘Through a Glass Darkly’. 
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Conservative support suggests that voters did not simply evaluate the retro- 
spective performance of an incumbent government in making up their minds 
about which party to support. Voters also look to the future and make judge- 
ments about what to expect from the different parties with regard to economic 
management. Although many questions about the relationships among subject- 
ive economic variables and their impact on party support remain unanswered, it 
is clear that future work on the political economy of party popularity will have 
to consider carefully the place of expectations in model specifications. 

We shall never know whether the Conservatives would have lost the 1983 
general election in the absence of the South Atlantic war, since we cannot know 
what else might have changed had the war not occurred. But considering the low 
ebb to which their political fortunes fell in late 1981, there is a plausible case for 
the proposition that the Thatcher hegemony of contemporary British politics 
owes a lot to General Galtieri. 

When Napoleon was being lobbied to appoint a new Marshal of France the 
candidate’s friends waxed lyrically about his skills, bravery, and his popularity 
with the men. The emperor is alleged to have said ‘Never mind all that, what I 
want to know is — is he lucky? 
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A Reply to Clarke, Mishler and Whiteley 
DAVID SANDERS, DAVE MARSH anp HUGH WARD* 


Clarke, МазШег and Whiteley (CMW) provide an interesting review and cri- 
tique of our analysis of Mrs Thatcher’s first-term popularity. They challenge our 
findings on two main grounds: (1) that we use orthodox time-series regression 
techniques inappropriately; and (2) that Box-Jenkins techniques are a superior 
vehicle for analysing government-popularity time series anyway. In this 
reply we seek to answer both of these general criticisms. We then outline our 
current — and, we believe, far more revealing — research strategy for analysing 
government-popularity data. 


(1) INAPPROPRIATE USE OF ORTHODOX REGRESSION TECHNIQUES? 


CMW devote part of their critique to the dangers of using stepwise regression 
methods with time-series data. We do not disagree with their general conclu- 
sions in this context. However, what CMW apparently fail to notice from our 
original article is that we did not employ stepwise regression as such but an ana- 
logue of that technique. What is more, we only used this technique after we had 
justified the formulation of our model both on theoretical grounds and upon the 
basis of the extensive trend analysis reported in the first part of our article. Given 
our critique of earlier studies — that they had failed to control for potentially 
relevant variables — we were obliged to follow a research design that did control 
for as many potentially confounding exogenous effects as possible. It was in this 
sense that, having arrived at a preliminary model of government popularity, we 
proceeded to test the robustness of that model by controlling for a wide range of 
other variables in a manner analogous to the process employed by stepwise 
regression programmes. 

CMW’s second set of criticisms concern what they consider to be errors in our 
model specification and estimation. They object, firstly, to our inclusion of the 
Public Sector Borrowing Requirement (lagged six months) as a predictor of 
popularity. Notwithstanding the significance that the first Thatcher Govern- 
ment undoubtedly attached to PSBR, we are prepared to concede (as we did in 
our original article) that we are at present unable to demonstrate the precise 
connections between such macroeconomic intangibles and voting intentions. In 
our view, however, this does not mean that such connections do not exist. 
Indeed, our current research (still at the data-collection stage) actively examines 
the mediating effects of the press in mass opinion formation: this research may 
well provide precisely the sort of evidence required to substantiate our earlier 


* Department of Government, University of Essex. The authors would like to acknowledge finan- 
cial assistance from the Nuffield Foundation for the collection of the data used in this article. 
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claims about the importance of PSBR during the first Thatcher term. This said, 
PSBR (lagged six months) was undoubtedly the least important predictor vari- 
able — both theoretically and empirically – in our original model of popularity. 
For the moment, therefore, we are prepared to give CMW the benefit of the 
doubt and acknowledge that it might be better to omit PSBR from the model 
altogether, at least unless and until further corroborating evidence is forth- 
coming. 

CMW’s second objection to our final model of government popularity is that 
it exhibits an unreported second order moving average process – an MA(2) in 
the residuals. Nostra culpa: We did not look for one. What is particularly inter- 
esting, however, is that if we follow CMW’s advice and drop PSBR from our 
final model, the MA(2) disappears, to be replaced by an AR(1) – the sort of first- 
order auto-regressive process which our original analysis did take into account. 

Before we report our modified findings in this context, it is instructive to 
examine CMW’s third objection to our final model. This concerns our use of the 
exchange-rate variable lagged twelve months as a predictor of government 
popularity. CMW argue: (1) that there is no good theoretical reason for believ- 
ing that such a link might exist; and (2) that the incorporation of a lagged Falk- 
lands dummy into the model in any case renders the lagged exchange-rate 
variable non-significant. We challenge the relevance of both of these arguments. 
Firstly, there are extremely good theoretical and empirical reasons for suppos- 
ing that exchange-rate movements do affect the general level of economic activ- 
` ity and it seems plausible to conclude that this in turn might affect government 
popularity. It is almost universally acknowledged that the ‘shaking out’ of 
Britain’s manufacturing base in 1980-81 was – with some time lag – the direct 
consequence of a massively over-valued pound. It seems equally likely that the 
fall in the external value of sterling which began in early 1981, by making British 
exports more competitive, gave a boost to manufacturing output — again, with 
some time-lag. It would clearly require an elaborate model of the economy to 
determine the precise connections between exchange-rate movements and 
industrial output. However, as Table 1 indicates, over the period 1979-87 there 
was a consistent negative relationship between industrial output and exchange- 
rate fluctuations, lagged by eight months. It seems entirely plausible to us to 
argue that the benefits of increased economic activity gradually filtered through 
to the public (or at least to those in employment) and that the government was 
in turn rewarded with a popularity increase some time later. In our view, 
exchange-rate movements during the first Thatcher term were linked to govern- 
ment popularity — via their effect on industrial output. 

It is our strong conviction, then, that exchange-rate fluctuations were of con- 
siderable relevance to government popularity during the early 1980s. Yet, as 
noted above, CMW report that the inclusion of a lagged Falklands dummy into 
our best model yields a non-significant coefficient for the exchange-rate variable. 
Table 2, however, suggests a rather different conclusion. Covering the period 
June 1979-June 1983, and measuring government popularity as an average of 
the major polls, the table provides a modified version of our final ‘best? model 
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TABLE] Effect of Lagged Exchange Rate (£ vs. $) on Index of Production, 
June 1979-June 1987* 
Index of Monthly 
Industrial Production change in 
Index of 
Ordinary Maximum Industrial 
Least Likelihood Production 
Squares AR(1) OLSt 
Constant 120.03 119 10 —0.02 
(60.37) (26.42) (0.18) 
Exchange rate (lagged 8 months)t — 9.23 — 9.03 —7.26 
(8.28) (3.62) (2.62) 
R? 0.42 0.94 0.07 
F 68 60 810.97 6.88 
df (1, 95) (2, 93) (1, 94) 
DW 0.09 2.06 242 
U, 0.93U,-, 
(28.7) 


* tstatistics in parentheses. 
t No AR(n) or MA(N) process in error term 
1 Monthly change in exchange rate (lagged 8 months) used in column 3. 


and compares it with CMW's ‘best’ OLS model. It reports the consequences of 
lagging the Falklands dummy variable by one month (as CMW suggest) but 
also of specifying (as our original article concluded) that the ‘Falklands effect’ 
merely boosted government popularity for a matter of some three months 
during the summer of 1982. In these circumstances, as the table shows, not only 
does the exchange-rate variable remain highly significant, but the ‘Falklands 
effect' remains both small (around 4 per cent) and highly ephemeral. Crucially, 
this is achieved without any loss of explanatory power: the R? values and the sig- 
nificance levels are broadly similar in all three reported models. 

In summary, then, with regard to our use of orthodox regression techniques, 
CMW criticize our model for: (a) including PSBR; (b) not lagging the Falklands 
factor by one month; and (c) including the exchange rate lagged twelve months, 
on the grounds that it is colinear with the lagged Falklands factor variable. 
Table 2 shows that if we (a) follow their advice and drop PSBR, (b) lag the Falk- 
lands effect by one month, while (c) constraining its effects to be of no more than 
three months duration, we will arrive at the model of government popularity 
that (with the obvious exception of PSBR) clearly supports our original conclu- 
sions about the factors underlying Mrs Thatcher’s electoral victory in 1983. In 
statistical terms this revised model is just as good as the one that CMW present 
in order to demonstrate the inappropriateness of our regression-based conclu- 
sions. Moreover, the SWM Maximum Likelihood model that we report does 
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TABLE 2 CMW Regression Model Compared with SMW Modified 
Regression of Government Popularity 


Revised SMW 
Model 
Maximum 
CMW Model Revised SMW Likelihood 
OLS Model OLS AR(1) 
Dependent variable, (Jan. 1980- (July 1979- (July 1979-June 
Government Popularity* June 1983) June 1983) 1983) 
Constant 46.59 84.59 85.24 
(25.84) (21.91) (16.52) 
Personal Expectations 0.36 0.24 0.23 
(4.34) (4.32) (3.85) 
Unemployment — 1.84 —0.55 — 0.60 
(8.33) (4.32) (3.08) 
Exchange Rate, _ 12 — 19.64 —19.81 
(9.71) (8.0) 
Falklands Dummy, _; 10.91 
(May 1982-June 1983) (7.73) 
Falklands Dummy, -, 4.68 4.19 
(May 1982-July 1982) (4.37) (3.26) 
Adjusted R? 0.88 0.90 0.91 
F 106.67 102.68 94.33 
df (3, 38) (4, 43) (5, 41) 
DW 1.36 1.25 1.98 
N 5 42 48 48 


* The CMW model uses Gallup popularity scores; our revised models use an average of all the 
major polls (Gallup, MORI, Marplan, NOP, Harris). We consider this poll average to be a better 
indicator of the government's ‘true’ popularity than any single poll. We are grateful to Ivor Crewe 
for supplying these additional data. 


not exhibit any sort of serially correlated error — moving average or auto- 
regressive. 


(2 THE SUPERIORITY OF BOX—JENKINS TECHNIQUES 


The second part of CMW's article is devoted to an analysis of government popu- 
larity using the supposedly more appropriate techniques of Box-Jenkins ana- 
lysis. Although these techniques are undoubtedly more statistically 
sophisticated than orthodox regression techniques, we have three serious (and 
interrelated) doubts about their explanatory power in theoretical terms. 

Firstly, what CMW fail to point out in their brief review of ‘pre-whitening’ is 
the cost in substantive terms of ensuring that all the variables to be used in 
transfer-function analysis are stationary. Transformation to achieve a stationary 
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series by definition involves removing any trends that might be found in the 
data. Yet, as we demonstrated in our earlier article, the trends in several of the 
key variables in our model exhibit remarkably similar patterns of either decline- 
recovery (government popularity, personal expectations) or increase-decline 
(exchange rate). As noted above, our initial model specification was derived in 
part from this analysis of decline-recovery trend patterns. Yet if the trends in 
these variables are removed by differencing – or indeed by any other method – 
an important aspect of their association is removed. It is entirely possible from a 
theoretical point of view that the trends in two variables reflect a long-term causal 
relationship between them — even though the deviations from the trends (the 
short-term fluctuations) are entirely unrelated. In such a situation, by removing 
the trends Box-Jenkins techniques necessarily misportray the relationship 
between the variables in question. In our view, this is precisely the sort of mis- 
take that CMW make in their analysis of Mrs Thatcher's first-term popularity. 

This leads to our second objection to the use of Box-Jenkins techniques for 
analysing government popularity data: the question of the purpose of working 
with stationary time-series. As CMW acknowledge, the main reason for operat- 
ing with differenced, stationary series is to circumvent problems of serially corre- 
lated error. Yet Box-Jenkins techniques are not unique in this regard. 
Conventional regression models are well able to handle serial correlation. Our 
mistake in our original article was to search only for AR(1) processes in the 
residuals from our equations. Indeed, we are grateful to CMW, as noted above, 
for pointing to the fact that our government-popularity model exhibited an 
MA(2) in its residuals. We can assert definitively, however, that our revised 
maximum likelihood model – reported in Table 2 above – does not suffer from 
either AR(n) or MA(n) processes in its residuals. This begs an obvious question: 
if the problem of serially correlated error can be handled entirely satisfactorily 
with conventional regression analysis, does it make sense to discard substant- 
ively relevant information by ‘pre-whitening’, as Box-Jenkins techniques would 
have us do? CMW implicitly answer ‘yes’; we answer ‘no’. 

Our final objection to Box—Jenkins approaches is also connected with the 
notion of ‘pre-whitening’. Pre-whitening essentially involves transforming a 
variable in order to remove that part of its variance at time t which cannot be 
explained by the variable's own past history, that is, by its own variance at 
t—1,t—2,...,t—n. The resultant stationary series undoubtedly has a number 
of desirable statistical properties, as CMW indicate in their discussion. The 
problem is that its epistemological properties are rather less attractive. A vari- 
able's own past history may be a very good predictor of its current behaviour, 
but it can never provide an explanation of it. X,-,..., Х, к will frequently pre- 
dict X,. They can never be used to explain it in a causal sense. Variables like 
government popularity do not 'cause' themselves over time. They are 'caused' by 
other things. While Box-Jenkins techniques are entirely adequate for atheoreti- 
cal forecasting purposes, they are not appropriate for disentangling causal re- 
lationships, particularly between variables that are likely to have causally 
related trends. 
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Consider a time-series variable, Y, By pre-whitening in order to remove the 
variance at t that is explained by Y;'s own past history, Box-Jenkins techniques 
remove variance — usually by differencing — that may well be causally connected 
to some other variable, X, In such a situation, although X, really does have a 
causal effect on Y,, Box-Jenkins methods will either dismiss, or else dramatically 
understate, the effect of X, simply because the variance in Y, that is explained by 
X, is also explained by Y,..,, Y;..?,..., У, This is a curious example of putting 
the epistemological cart before the horse. In our view, it is far better to use tradi- 
tional regression methods, which allow X, to be fully exploited in order to 
explain У, but then to correct for any effects that Y,_,,..., Y,., might have on 
Y, by means of maximum likelihood estimation. The coefficient for U,_; in an 
AR(1) generalized least squares model, for example, provides a perfectly 
adequate description of the effect that Y,_, has on Y, after the effects of X, have 
been taken into account. 

In short, we are far less sanguine about the pay-off from using Box-Jenkins 
techniques than CMW appear to be. In our view, the arguments underlying the 
supposed superiority of such techniques for time-series analysis are highly con- 
tentious. Indeed, we remain convinced that orthodox regression techniques are 
the most suitable statistical tool for analysing government-popularity data. And 
as we demonstrated in the first part of this reply, our revised model of the first 
Thatcher.term continues to bear out our earlier conclusion that the impact of 
the Falklands war on the Conservatives' electoral victory in 1983 was far more 
limited than had been previously supposed. 


THE WAY FORWARD 


To date, all the criticisms of our work have involved relatively sophisticated 
methodological questions. The resultant debates are clearly important, but there 
is a concomitant danger that research in this area will degenerate into methodo- 
logical sniping. We certainly believe that researchers should pay full attention to 
technical debates, but we are also convinced that at the same time efforts should 
be made to progress towards a more satisfactory substantive explanation of 
government popularity. In particular, two lines of enquiry seem to us worth 
exploring: the use of disaggregated data; and the effects of media coverage of the 
economy on the electorate's economic and political perceptions. 

Almost all existing analyses of popularity, including our own work, are based 
upon national aggregate data. Notwithstanding our own previous efforts, we 
recognize that in many respects it is implausible to assume that different class, 
occupational and social groups react in the same way to changes in macro- 
economic variables. Indeed, the importance of using disaggregated data was 
clearly demonstrated by Hibbs in the early 1980s.1 Hibbs's results, however, 


! D. Hibbs, "Economic Outcomes and Political Support for British Government among Occupa- 
tional Groups’, American Political Science Review, 76 (1982), 259-79. 
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merely indicate that manual workers react more strongly, and more negatively, 
to rises in unemployment, while the professional and managerial classes are 
more likely to react negatively to rises in inflation. What Hibbs’s work reveals, 
crucially, is that with disaggregated data it is possible to show that variables 
which are non-significant at the aggregate level are none the less extremely im- 
portant for understanding the attitudes and behaviour of certain sub-groups 
within the population. Given the availability of Gallup data – disaggregated not 
only by occupation but also by sex, region, union membership and employment/ 
unemployment – it is surprising that no one has extended Hibbs’s work further, 
disaggregating not just by class but also by other cleavages that election studies 
have shown to influence voting behaviour. This way, we would argue, lies the 
possibility of integrating vote-function analysis with the rich tradition of 
psephological research.” 

A second way in which the substantive content of research into government 
popularity might be improved is by paying more attention to the interpretative 
role of the mass media in opinion formation. Our aggregate analysis of the first 
two Thatcher Governments suggests that there is a consistent relationship 
between government popularity and personal economic expectations. This 
observation, however, tells us little about how personal expectations are shaped. 
Yet, as Mosley has argued, the effects of ‘official’ measures of the state of the eco- 
nomy may well be mediated by the coverage that they receive in the press and on 
radio and television. At the same time, however, it seems unlikely that indi- 
viduals’ economic perceptions are affected by a single set of monthly economic 
figures — if only because media coverage tends to focus on medium-term and 
long-term trends in economic performance. Indeed, if voters’ economic percep- 
tions are influenced by the media, we would expect media coverage of trends 
(and trends in media coverage) to be of explanatory importance. Our argument 
here again suggests that trends matter; we cannot merely concentrate on the 
type of short-term variations that are at the heart of Box-Jenkins analysis. 

Our current research seeks to extend the analysis of government-popularity 
functions in two directions. We are at present assembling the new data-bases for 
the 1979-87 period. The first combines disaggregated opinion-poll data with 
disaggregated measures of economic performance. The second derives from ап 
extensive content analysis of press coverage of the economy. These new informa- 
tion sources will enable far more sophisticated analyses of government popular- 
ity to be developed. It will be possible not only to specify different vote functions 
for different social, economic and regional groups, but also to assess how far the 


2 For the best review of the psephological literature, see Elinor Scarbrough, "The British Elector- 
ate Twenty Years On: Electoral Change and Election Surveys’, British Journal of Political Science, 
17 (1987), 219-46 One work which does attempt to integrate the two bodies of research is R. J John- 
ston, C J. Раше and J. G. Allsopp, A Nation Dividing? The Electoral Мар of Great Britain 1979— 
1987 (London Longman, 1988) 

3 P, Mosley, ‘Popularity Functions and the Role of the Media: A Pilot Study on the Popular 
Press’, British Journal of Political Science, 14 (1984), 117-28. 
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Review Article: The Social Steering of 
Complex Organizations 
MARK A. P. BOVENS* 


THE ASYMMETRIC SOCIETY 


"The first and perhaps most compelling attribute of the modern social structure 
which we inhabit’, according to James Coleman, ‘is the asymmetry of a large por- 
tion of its relations’.! What is striking about modern society, however, is not the 
asymmetry of relations as such. Western societies have often been, and to some 
extent still are, highly asymmetric; think, for example, of the relations between 
feudal lords and their serfs, between factory owners and workers, between men 
and women. What is striking about the modern asymmetry is that the parties in- 
volved are completely different classes of entities, natural persons and complex 
organizations.? Our (great) grandparents had to rely for their income, housing 
and the supply of goods and services mostly on independent employers, land- 
lords, shopkeepers and artisans. We, on the other hand, are dealing with cor- 
porations, welfare institutions, public services, housing associations, building 
societies, banks and department stores. These organizations are not just 
rational, person-like servants, waiting quietly in the corners of society to be 
called upon. They also, and predominantly, act on their own account. Complex 
organizations are a new and powerful breed of social actors; they are corporate 
actors alongside the traditional, human actors. 

Social scientists and lawyers have long been concerned with this shift of power 
in society? concentrating only recently, however, on the highly asymmetrical 
relationships between corporate and natural actors. Most of these complex 
organizations have a broad range of technical administrative and financial 


* Department of Political Science, Leyden University. An earlier version of this article was pre- 
sented at the ECPR Workshop on Policy Evaluation and the Steering Capacity of Democratic 
Government in Góteborg, April 1986 The author wishes to thank the participants, specially Rudy 
B. Andeweg, Arthur Ringeling and Richard Hofferbert, for their helpful comments. 

! James S Coleman, The Asymmetric Society (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1982), 
p. 19. 

? Following Amitai Etzioni, Complex Organizations: A Sociological Reader, 2nd edn (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), A Comparatwe Analysis of Complex Organizations, revised and 
enlarged edn (New York: Free Press, 1975) and Charles Perrow, Complex Organizations: A Critical 
Essay, 2nd edn (New York: Random House, 1979), an organization will be called 'complex' when it 
has at least two of the following characteristics: large scale, a bureaucratic structure, a formal status. 

3 John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State (New York: Signet, 1967), p. 72; F Pollock 
and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law before the Time of Edward I, 2nd edn (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1968), Volume 2, pp 486-511; Robert A Dahl, After the Revolution 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1970), pp. 115-21; James S. Coleman, Power and the 
Structure of Society (New York: Norton, 1974). 
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means at their disposal. Their resources and skills, for example in legal pro- 
cedures, are much greater than those of natural persons – most complex organ- 
izations are ‘repeat players’, whereas individuals are usually only ‘one shooters'.* 
Their stamina is much larger than that of most natural persons, their span of life 
can be longer – and is detached from the fate of individual persons – and their 
economic position much stronger, sometimes even, as with most public services, 
monopolistic. Individual persons thus usually have little control over the terms 
of their relationships with complex organizations. To a complex organization, 
individuals — whether as customers, employees, neighbours or citizens — are 
mutually interchangeable. 

The activities of complex organizations have greatly contributed to the wealth 
of modern Western societies, but they have also generated serious risks for indi- 
vidual citizens or society in general. These risks differ substantially, both in scale 
and character, from the usual risks generated by the actions of natural persons. 
Coleman even talks of ‘new risks in society'.? When large-scale, corporate activ- 
ities get out of hand, this may have consequences for many people at the same 
time (think for example of the leak in the chemical complex of Union Carbide in 
Bhopal that killed 2,500 people). Some activities might affect the very structure 
of society (think of nuclear energy and its risks). The nature and extent of the 
risks involved are often not, or not completely, predictable and are sometimes of 
a new and unknown kind (think of the Thalidomide babies or the uncertainties 
surrounding chemically polluted waste-dumps). And, finally, the very same 
asymmetry in relations will make it difficult for individual outsiders to find out 
about, and influence, organizational activities. 


COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS AS CHINESE BOXES 


Both the asymmetry in relations and the emergence of corporate risks have 
induced modern governments to take measures to balance the relationship 
between these corporate actors and natural persons and to prevent the risks 
from getting out of hand. These measures can be putin one of the following four 
categories: 


1. Fortifying the position of the weak party, the natural person, by legal means 
(indirect regulation). The position of natural persons vis-à-vis complex organ- 
izations has been strengthened through legislation providing for minimum 
wages, maximum working hours, employees' councils, regulation of door-to- 
door sales and other forms of consumer-protecting regulations. Asymmetri- 
cal relations between litigants will often be taken into account by judges 
when dealing with contractual obligations, labour disputes or liability suits. 
Similar developments have occurred in the field of administrative law. 

2. Fortifying the position of natural persons by financial means (passive inter- 


* Marc Galanter, ‘Why the “Haves” Come out Ahead: Speculations on the Limits of Legal 
Change’, Law and Society Review, 9 (1974), 97-125. 
5 Coleman, The Asymmetric Society, pp. 88—90. 
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vention). In some areas government subsidies and funds are available for 
natural persons or groups of natural persons to recover some of the ground 
lost to corporate actors. Legal aid to indigents is, among other things, a way 
to enhance the stamina of natural persons in legal procedures. Many sub- 
sidies given in the area of social and cultural work and much of the financial 
support to pressure and single issue groups can be brought under this 
category too. 

3. Allowing pressure groups to act as countervailing powers (corporatist solu- 
tion). Compensation for the weak position of individuals has also been found 
in letting unions, consumer organizations and other pressure groups come to 
the aid of natural persons. This is, in a way, using ‘fire to fight fire’,® since 
most of these pressure groups are corporate actors themselves. 

4. Active government interference (direct regulation and active intervention). 
This is the route that probably has been chosen most often by Western Euro- 
pean governments. The state in many areas directly tries to influence the be- 
haviour of corporate actors, not only through extensive regulation, but also 
through special agencies and other public institutions that have the authority 
to check and if necessary force the compliance of corporate actors with these 
regulations. Among the oldest regulations and agencies are those controlling 
occupational safety and health, food and drugs and, a little more recently, 
those controlling price-setting, cartels and other economic activities. Very im- 
portant too are environmental protection agencies and regulations. 


Each of these four activities could be brought under the heading ‘steering of 
complex organizations’. Steering is to be understood here as the direct or indir- 
ect attempt to influence the behaviour of social actors.’ In the first two categor- 
ies the emphasis is on steering through natural persons. In categories 3 and 4, 
which are by far the most important, complex organizations are used to counter- 
act other complex organizations. 

Those cases involve interesting double-loops. A complex organization, often 
itself a conglomerate of complex organizations, tries to steer other complex 
organizations, which, in turn, are often conglomerates of complex organizations 
themselves. The minister of environmental affairs, for example, who wants to 
crack down on the dumping of toxic waste will often be confronted with a pleth- 
ora of complex organizations. He will usually have to establish a special agency 
or branch to muster enough expertise and equipment to check emissions and 
dumpings adequately. This agency will almost inevitably have a somewhat com- 
plex structure. He will not have the time and expertise to steer and check the 
agency all by himself; this will generally be done by the department, itself also a 
complex organization. That accounts for two Chinese boxes. The manager of a 
plant or the board of directors willing to comply with the directions of the 


$ Coleman, Power and the Structure, p. 73. 

7 Steering’ is here preferred to ‘controlling’ or ‘regulating’, because it is broad enough to involve 
both giving positive direction and, negatively, exercising control and it does not discriminate with 
regard to the means used (as ‘regulating’ would). 
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agency is facing similar problems, however. Many complex organizations are 
divided into departments and sections that often have complex structures them- 
selves. That accounts for a third, or even a fourth, more or less symmetrical box 
of steering problems. 

Here we will concentrate mainly on this last category, government steering of 
complex organizations. To what extent can government steering of complex 
organizations be compared to steering individual persons? Are corporate actors 
just another, more rational, sort of person? This involves, basically, a compari- 
son of the two left-hand squares of Figure 1. Тће focus will therefore not be on 
the differences within the boxes of complex organizations, the upper left-hand 
square. It is assumed here that the difficulties in steering complex organizations 
will, on a general level, look alike — vide the idea of Chinese boxes. However, it 
will be quite clear that the set of instruments available to public organizations 
will often be different from that available to private organizations. 


MECHANISMS AND INSTRUMENTS 


The set of steering instruments and mechanisms modern governments have at 
their disposal to steer individual persons, the lower left-hand corner of the dia- 
gram, can be classified along several dimensions. One could first of all dis- 
tinguish according to the character of the steering device in question. Some of 
these are basically rhetorical in character. Governments often try to influence 
the behaviour of citizens by appealing, through education, information, or 


8 No ideological or normative justification for these kinds of governmental activities will be given 
here. The trend п many Western countries to turn away, both for ideological and practical purposes, 
from the fourth category to the other categories or even — at least in verba – to complete governmen- 
tal abstinence, will not be discussed. 
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outright propaganda, to existing moral values or they try, by the same means, to 
create different attitudes and standards of behaviour (e.g., ‘the surgeon-general 
warns that smoking can damage your health’). Very often governments will use 
legal instruments too. One can think of (the requirement of) permits, liability 
regulations, prohibition orders, and of (the threat of) inspection and prosecu- 
tion, possibly followed by fines or imprisonment. Other instruments, finally, are 
basically pecuniary in character, such as subsidies, grants, premiums, benefits, 
special taxes and, of course, fines and fees. 

One could classify the steering of complex organizations along these lines too. 
But one could also go by the form of the instruments and distinguish between 
formal means, such as judicial, legislative and hierarchical controls, and more in- 
formal means, like the corporate culture or notions of responsibility.? The char- 
acter of the organization that is to be steered could be another criterion. Is it a 
private corporation, a public organization or a semi-public institution? One can 
also turn to the other side and use the character of the steering authority: parlia- 
ment, department, court, special agencies, as a distinctive criterion.!? Public 
organizations, for example, are often subject to several special auditing institu- 
tions such as the finance ministry, budget and audit offices, parliamentary 
committees, state councils or ombudsmen. 

The difficulties involved in the steering of complex organizations, which in 
most cases also constitute substantial differences from the steering of natural 
persons, will be discussed here with the help of three simple distinctions: (1) ex 
ante—ex post; (2) internal-external; (3) individual-corporate. These three pairs 
are not grounded upon an extensive analysis or of a specific steering typology. 
They help none the less to simplify the discussion of steering problems that is to 
follow. 


1. Ex ante-Ex post. Some steering mechanisms will be applied ex ante, before 
something goes wrong. Many others will only be applied afterwards, when 
corporate deviance has already occurred. This is roughly the classical distinc- 
tion between prevention and control. It will be clear that, in the long term, 
this is nota very sharp distinction: prevention and control are two sides of the 
same coin (ex post control at time 1 will often have a preventive effect at time 
2). This distinction is, however, of some importance when applied to complex 
organizations, due to the character of the risks generated by corporate be- 
haviour. Instruments of a predominantly ex ante character are, for example, 
education, information, propaganda and other government activities that are 
directed at creating or changing the attitudes of individual employees or to 
promoting a certain esprit de corps within the complex organization. One can 
also think of legislation, statutes, by-laws, directives and other forms of regu- 
lation, of a system of permits, and of briefings, consultations and negotiations 
between governments representatives and complex organizations; certain 
? H. A. Simon, D. W. Smithburg and V. A Thompson, Public Administration, 13th edn (New 

York: Knopf, 1970), pp. 513-61. 


10 Cf. Simon, Smithburg and Thompson, Public Administration; Bernard Rosen, Holding Govern- 
ment Bureaucracies Accountable (New York: Praeger, 1982) 
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financial stimuli, such as subsidies, tax exemptions and other rewards for cor- 
tect behaviour do also come to mind. If the complex organization infringes 
the rules and regulations, a whole array of sanctions and other ex post 
measures is available, ranging from fines and reorganizations to imprison- 
ment of managers or the closing down or dissolution of the organization. 
Some mechanisms can be applied both ways. The appointment of public 
directors on the board of a corporation can be a precondition for state- 
endowment, but it can also be a response to deviance. Investigations and in- 
spections on the basis of consumer regulations or regulations for the protec- 
tion of the environment can be induced by complaints but they can also be a 
regular routine. 

Internal-External. This distinction refers to the penetrative power of the 
instrument. In the first instance, an agency can try to steer corporate actors 
externally, from without, but it can also, as it cannot do with natural persons, 
intentionally try to penetrate the corporate actor and change its internal 
structure in order to foster compliance. Steering from without is often finan- 
cial or economic in character. One could think, for example, of subsidies or 
tax rewards, of the threat of negative publicity, selective government buying, 
discharge taxes, budget cuts, fees, contingent injunctions or fines and jail sen- 
tences for the board of directors. Prosecution of the corporate officers and 
executives who were in charge of illegal operations would in most cases be an 
example of an internally directed mechanism. Steering attempts in those cases 
do not stop at the gates of the organization: an effort is made to penetrate 
into the organization and unravel its structure. Other examples of penetrative 
steering, directed at the internal structure and culture of the corporate actor, 
are forced reorganizations, charter reforms, the appointment of special or 
general directors, and ultimately the closing down of a plant or dismantling 
of the organization. I would also consider the creation of different attitudes or 
of an esprit de corps as forms of internally directed steering. Most measures 
available to the government for that purpose, such as conferences, informa- 
tion and regulation, are, however, basically external in character. As such, 
they do not penetrate into the organization; additional changes in attitudes 
and corporate culture are necessary too. 


. Individual-Corporate. This distinction refers to the object of the steering 


attempts. When dealing with complex organizations, the government can 
choose whom to aim at, the organization as such or the natural persons 
within (the office-holders and employees who contribute to its actions). In 
line with the metaphorical construction of the complex organization as a 
legal entity, most steering mechanisms and instruments are directed at the 
organization itself. Some instruments, notably fees, penal sanctions and 
damage suits can be applied to complex organizations and their office- 
holders and employees at the same time. The threat of imprisonment can, of 
course, only be applied to individual persons. The same is true for the appeal 
to moral values — although that has its counterpart in the cultivation of a spe- 
cific corporate or institutional culture. 
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As yet few general theories on the evaluation of steering attempts have been 
formulated: 


A firm conceptual frame in which the several elements are ordered in a logical way is 
lacking: what is for example the relation between norm conformity, effectiveness and goal 
attainment? What is the relation between concrete goals and abstractly formulated goals 
in the lawbooks? What is the relation between isolated goals and complex goals, etc. 
etc.?!! 


"With regard to organizational steering, research often has been casual and 
patchy, dealing with specific areas and sectors that do not lend themselves easily 
to generalizations. It is with these caveats in mind that the following analyses 
have to be read. 


THE COMPLEX ORGANIZATION AS THE ULTIMATE RATIONAL 
PERSON 


At first sight, complex organizations seem to be pre-eminently suitable objects 
for government steering and control. Their rational-bureaucratic structure (with 
its clear division of functions), rather strict hierarchy and administration on the 
basis of documents and files seems to guarantee a high steering potential in 
comparison with other forms of organization or the average, emotional and 
volatile natural person. As they are mostly legal entities, many of the legal 
steering instruments can be applied to complex organizations directly, without 
the mediation of natural persons. Schuyt suggests that this very rational- 
bureaucratic structure of complex organizations furthers their compliance with 
rational-bureaucratic legislation, such as complicated wage and labour regula- 
tions. Complex organizations often have their own departments for the adminis- 
tration of wages and the management of personnel, that are perfectly suited to 
handle that sort of fluctuating legislation.!? There is little reason to query this 
suggestion, it fits in with the observations of several students of organizations 
that *when tasks people perform are well understood, predictable, routine and 
repetitive, the bureaucratic structure is most efficient'.!? To specialized person- 
nel departments, fluctuations in labour legislation are routine. 

To what extent can this observation be generalized with regard to other cir- 
cumstances and sectors? Schuyt himself takes his argument one step further and 
suggests that ‘corporate actors have become examples of rationally acting citi- 
zens, for whom the pros and cons of legal measures can be taken into account in 
a cost-benefit analysis’.+ 


11 C, J. M. Schuyt, ‘Sturing en het recht’, in M. A. P. Bovens and W. J. Witteveen, eds, Het Schip 
van Staat: Beschouwingen over recht, staat en sturing (Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1985), p. 121. 

12 Schuyt, ‘Sturing en het recht’, p. 120. 

13 Perrow, Complex Organizations, p. 166. 

14 Schuyt, ‘Sturing en het recht’, p. 120. 
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THE PERSONALISTIC FALLACY 


There is, however, quite a range of illustrious cases and studies that sheds doubt 
on this easy and comfortable image. The names of Lockheed, RSV, Uniser or 
Slavenburg’s Bank in the Netherlands, Windscale in the United Kingdom, Love 
Canal, Watergate, Three Mile Island or Ford Pinto in the United States, stand 
for some well-known or notorious cases of corporate and government deviance. 
In most of these cases the instrument and mechanisms used by the (central) 
government or any of its agencies to steer and control the behaviour of complex 
organizations were not very successful. 

In the rest of this article, six clusters of problems, which any government 
would have to reckon with in trying to steer complex organizations, will be dis- 
tinguished on the basis of these cases and with the help of others who have tried 
to theorize about the causes of organizational deviance and the possibility of 
governmental control.!? In each of these instances, mechanisms and instruments 
that work well with natural persons are highly problematic when applied to 
complex organizations. Complex organizations often fail to behave as if they 
were rational natural persons. 


1. Many Sanctions, but Little Prevention 


The majority, by far, of the steering instruments used for complex organizations 
are ex-post in character. Most instruments, notably damage suits, fines, injunc- 
tions, reforms, reorganizations, budget cuts, discharge taxes or criminal charges, 
will only be applied after misbehaviour has occurred and, which is very import- 
ant, only after damage or deviance has been noticed. They are therefore only 
indirect instruments; the only thing they can do is to halt continuing practices 
and, sometimes, to prevent them from recurring in the future (control at time 1 
can, as we saw, have a preventive effect at time 2). The ex-post character of steer- 
ing instruments would not be much of a problem in the case of natural persons; 
prevention would automatically flow from the application of a series of ex-post 
sanctions. The character of the risks and the extent of the damage generated by 
the actions of complex organizations does however make prevention much more 
urgent — think, for example, of the irrevocable and sometimes irreparable nature 


15 Christopher D. Stone, Where the Law Ends The Social Control of Corporate Behavior (New 
York: Harper, 1975); Coleman, Power and the Structure of Society, Coleman, The Asymmetric 
Society, Dennis F Thompson, ‘Moral Responsibility of Public Officials: The Problem of Many 
Hands’, American Political Science Review, 74 (1980), 905-16; M. David Ermann and Richard J. 
Lundman, Corporate Deviance (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1982); Diane Vaughan, 
Controlling Unlawful Organizational Behavior. Social Structure and Corporate Misconduct (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1983); Peter A. French, Collective and Corporate Responsibility (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1984), Brent Fisse and Peter A. French, eds, Corngible Corpora- 
tions and Unruly Law (San Antonio: Trinity University Press, 1985), David Vogel, National Styles of 
Regulation. Environmental Policy in Great Britain and the Umted States (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1986). 
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of toxic pollution, birth defects or air-crashes. In such cases, the application of 
sanctions to complex organizations will, moreover, not make much sense from a 
retributive or retaliative point of view either. In the end, the negligent company 
often turns out to be close to bankruptcy or the deviant corporation happens to 
be dissolved, leaving no one to be sued in court. If the organization does still 
exist, substantial sanctions will often be a threat to its survival and consequently 
bring unemployment to its, mostly innocent, employees. 

An illustration of the failure of government steering of complex organizations 
for this sort of reason is the case of the Exploitatiemaatschappij Krimpen B.V. 
(ЕМК). In 1970 this company was established at Krimpen in the Netherlands 
for the storage and processing of residual oil products. Complaints about stench 
and air pollution reached the local authorities almost immediately after its 
establishment and it was soon discovered that EMK did not comply with some 
of the conditions set in the licence given on the basis of the Public Nuisance Act. 
This was followed by a legal struggle that lasted for years in which the local 
authorities wrote many letters, enforced an occasional and temporary shut- 
down and, finally, drafted a very strict licence. EMK took advantage of all the 
possible appeals, especially of those suspending execution of any enforcement 
measures, and made many promises that were rarely kept but caused extensive 
delay. Finally, on 13 June 1980, EMK lost its last-resort appeal against the de- 
finitive shut-down of its plant. It had, however, already announced the transfer 
of all its activities to its parent company Uniser Holding B.V. at Moerdijk and 
started to dismantle the plant in the summer of 1980. This did not last very long 
because Uniser, the parent company, soon went bankrupt. A state committee set 
up to enquire into the case described the result of all these proceedings in the 
following way: 


The local authorities were confronted with a site full of tanks, mostly dilapidated and 
rickety, that contained large amounts of unknown chemical substances and mixtures of 
chemicals; also a number of cellars on the site were filled with chemical waste. At the quay 
a ship (Delta ХПІ) was left behind containing about 170 tons of chemical waste. The soil 
of the premises is polluted to a depth of tens of metres with chemical waste, tar products 
and oil residues. In the period the plant had been working the objective of the authorities 
had mainly been the prevention or curtailment of nuisance and transgressions of the Pub- 
lic Nuisance Act. After 1980, however, the emphasis was put on the real scale of the toxic 
pollution the government, and consequently society, found itself confronted with. The 
clearing away of the contents of the tanks, the cellars and the remaining ship has begun in 
1983. Up to this moment several agencies are trying in various lawsuits to claim the costs 
of these activities (and of all the measures that will still have to be taken with regard to 
the pollution of the soil) from those they hold responsible for them.!$ 


16 Rapport van de onderzoekscommissie naar de bestuurlijke aspecten van de uitvoering van de 
milieu- en andere relevante wetgeving by Drisolco B.V., E.M.K., Uniser e.a, (Commissie Hellinga) 
ingesteld bij beschikking van de staatssecretaris van Volksgezondheid en Milieuhygiene van 1 
november 1982 (The Hague, 14 September 1983), p. 42. Hereafter cited as Rapport Commissie Hell- 
inga. 
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2. Always External, Always an Outsider 


Contemporary democratic government will try to steer the behaviour of its citi- 
zens above all by acting upon them from the outside and leaving their character 
and physical structure intact (with the exception of some severe cases of mental 
illness). The hands of thieves are not chopped off nowadays. Complex organiza- 
tions, too, are in large part steered by external means. At first sight, external 
steering seems even more appropriate for complex organizations than for 
natural persons, since the latter are often prey to unpredictable emotions or irra- 
tional beliefs. Complex organizations are often represented as larger-than-life 
persons, as model individuals who, for once, behave according to the rules of 
rational choice and cost-benefit analysis.!? They will always react positively to 
external stimuli, provided that the benefits of compliance outweigh the costs. 
This rationally-acting-citizen analogy can, however, be misleading since the 
structure of complex organizations is completely different from the character of 
natural persons. Some of these structural features of complex organizations can 
strongly reduce the effectiveness of external stimuli. 

Firstly, in many cases there is absolutely no guarantee that the external 
values, embodied in policy statements, laws and regulations, will ever penetrate 
the complex organization. Christopher Stone!? has put forward a number of ex- 
planations for this, the most important of which can be summarized in the 
following way: 


— Complex organizations tend to be divided into various departments, sub- 
sections and geographical divisions. The targets of each of these sub-units . 
often are only indirectly related to the general target — maximization of 
profits, sales or service — of the organization as such. The compliance with 
legal obligations (i.e. the prevention of sanctions that might reduce profits) 
often will be a goal of the board, or of the legal department, only. In many 
cases it is thus not rational for lower levels to take any extra measures to safe- 
guard the organization from liability suits or penal sanctions, since any extra 
activity will consume time and money that cannot be spent to achieve the own 
targets of the subunit.!? 

—The top of the organization or the legal department, in their turn, often do 
not, or not in good time, have the information at their disposal that would 
enable them to take timely and adequate measures (see below). The lawyers 
have to contend with other departments that are not at all in need of anybody 
prying into their affairs: ‘the lawyer is regarded by his co-workers as the “no” 

тап’.20 

—The obligation to meet the requirements set in laws and regulations is only 


17 Chester L Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1946), p. 186; Perrow, Complex Organizations, p. 87; Schuyt, 'Sturing en het recht', p 120. 

18 Stone, Where the Law Ends. 

1? John Braithwaite, "Taking Responsibility Seriously: Corporate Compliance Systms’, in Fisse 
and French, eds, Corrigible Corporations and Unruly Law, pp. 48-9 

29 Stone, Where the Law Ends, p. 43. 
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one out of many considerations when it comes to the determination of organi- 
zational policy. Rational calculations can induce an organization to disregard 
its legal obligations deliberately when the profits will outweigh the losses due 
to sanctions – the application of which, moreover, is by no means certain.?! 

—Complex organizations ‘are less inclined than an individual person to display 
consistency over the long run. Members of committees, for example, change 
and often the changing ideas of even existing members combine in interesting 

ways'.?? 

—Individual officers will often have little reason to pay extra attention to organ- 
izational compliance with legal obligations. Deviance that leads to sanctions 
against the organization will usually have little or no effect on the income or 
position of managers, executives or civil servants. The organization itself will 
be held liable and the debts will be liquidated through bankruptcy at worst. 
Individual officers will hardly ever carry any personal liability (except in the 
case of criminal behaviour, see below). Infringements of legal obligations that 
might induce sanctions need not damage the internal career either, as long as 
they lead to short-term successes: 


Evaluation of performance . . . generally is limited to short-term goals, as with produc- 
tion or profit figures ... Rarely are executives sanctioned for long-term failures. It 
generally is recognized that calculation of the long-term costs of a particular decision 
is extremely difficult ... There frequently is such a gap between decision and con- 
sequence that corporations find it difficult, if not impossible, to sanction executives re- 
sponsible for long term blunders. Executives who make these decisions are promoted, 
retired, or dead, which makes them invulnerable to corporate penalties.?? 


Legal sanctions, moreover, are often seen as unavoidable occupational risks 
that *do not involve the same loss of face as losses attributable to other 
causes'.2^ 


Most natural persons display a certain continuity ‘and consistency over the 
years, they have a memory and they will learn from some of the mistakes of the 
past and external stimuli will often lead to changes in behaviour. With complex 
organizations this notion of the ‘self’, of a central core that functions as the 
entity’s memory and which provides for continuity and direction, is even more 
problematic than it already is with natural persons. 

Secondly, external steering devices can only be applied effectively if one has 
the knowledge or suspicion that deviance is occurring or, if prevention is the 
main goal, is likely to occur. External steering therefore stands or falls on the 
existence of a reliable supply of information to the steering agency. This supply 
of information is much more problematic with respect to complex organizations 
than to natural persons. A lack of adequate information can occur at several 
stages. 

21 See Vaughan, Controlling Unlawful Organizational Behavior, p. 84. 

22 Thomas Donaldson, Corporations and Morality (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1982), 
p. 115. 


23 Ermann and Lundman, Corporate Deviance, pp. 70-2. 
24 Stone, Where the Law Ends, p. 40. 
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—In the first instance a lack of adequate information and expertise will often 
make itself felt at the level of rule and policy formulation. It can be very diff- 
cult for an outsider, which the government usually is, to acquire sufficient in- 
sight into the hazardous character of products and processes, into the causes 
and character of possible damage and into the effects of the regulation itself. 
This is especially true when the process of production is very complex and 
subject to rapid technological developments.?? 

—Secondly, outsiders often have great difficulty in acquiring adequate informa- 
tion about the actual state of affairs within the organization. Complex organ- 
izations usually are not willing to supply outsiders with information about 
their affairs, and the structure and nature of the transactions inside and 
between organizations often inhibit discovery of deviance by external agen- 
cies. Moreover, deviance within or between complex organizations often may 
be hidden even from the view of many members of the organizations. 


When insiders do witness illegal behaviour, they may see only a portion of a very in- 
volved transaction, not recognizing it as illegal because they did not see the entire 
transaction. The complexity of corporate law and regulations, in many cases interpre- 
table only by experts, further complicates identification, for potential witnesses may 
see misconduct but lack the expertise to interpret it as а violation.29 


Surveillance of compliance and discovery of deviance will be even harder, 
and sometimes almost impossible, in the case of wanton fraud and deliberate 
violations." Again, the report on the EMK affair can supply us with useful 
illustrations here. One of its conclusions was: 


The knowledge of the authorities and, often of the processors too, ... about the nature 
and quantities of the chemicals supplied by industries for processing was entirely in- 
sufficient. This situation still exists even after the coming into force of VICA and WCA 
[regulations concerning industrial and chemical waste, M.B.] because incorrect and 
vague descriptions of the materials for processing are all that is required on the forms. 
All the parties involved lacked sufficient knowledge about the subject matter.?? 


It turned out that both at Krimpen and at Moerdijk (the site of Uniser, the 
parent company) no one knew about the real nature and scale of the pollution 
until 1980, a good ten years after the first illegal discharges: 


True enough, before that time several serious violations had been discovered but the 
authorities concerned felt that they were isolated incidents and that a few measures, 
adjustments or attention to timing would be sufficient to bring about a responsible 
conduct of business. But with hindsight it had to be concluded that the companies in- 


25 Stone, Where the Law Ends, р. 96, Bruce A. Ackerman and William T. Hassler, Clean Coal/ 
Dirty Ап" or How the Clean Air Act Became a Multibillion Dollar Bail-Out for High-Sulfur Coal Pro- 
ducers and What Should Be Done about It (New Haven, Conn.. Yale University Press, 1981), p. 2; 
R.W Crandall and L. B. Lave, eds, The Scientific Basis of Health and Safety Regulation (Wash- 
ington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1981), pp. 14-17. 

26 Vaughan, Controlling Unlawful Organizational Behavior, p. 90. 

27 Ermann and Lundman, Corporate Deviance, pp. 87-92. 

28 Rapport Commissie Hellinga, p 86 
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volved discharged chemical waste in bad faith and in a criminal way into the soil and 
into the water of, amongst others, the Hollandsch Diep and the Hollandsche IJssel.?? 


The Committe that drafted the report came to the conclusion that the set of 
available legal instruments was in itself sufficient to counter irregular conduct 
of business but that: ‘local authorities or monitoring agencies can hardly be 
blamed for not noticing or preventing a criminally organized nightly dis- 
charge from a ship or waterside into running water’.°° Regulation by the 
government and implementation through agencies turned out to be ‘not at all 
effective in case of deliberate fraud’.** 

—Finally, the lack of insight, information and expertise can also make itself felt 
after an agency has managed to track down deviance or fraud. It can be very 
difficult and costly to furnish the evidence necessary to establish the civil or 
criminal liability of organizations. The complexity and specialization of cor- 
porate actors and of their deviant behaviour require highly specialized investi- 
gative skills. Vaughan concludes, on the basis of her research into the Ohio 
Revco case, that the specialization of complex organizations and the intrica- 
cies of their offences will require different and innovative methods for each 
new case. Many of the investigative skills developed in one particular case will 
not transfer to future cases.?? 


Another recent case of toxic pollution can illustrate the difficulties of proving 
corporate deviance. Booy Clean, a tanker cleaning company, established itself in 
1970 as the sole occupant of the Geulhaven, one of Rotterdam's docks. The 
Geulhaven had just been dug and was not polluted. There were no other users. 
By 1983 the Geulhaven had become seriously polluted; the highest degrees of 
pollution were found in the direct surroundings of the company. Booy Clean 
had indeed already been caught several times violating the conditions set down 
in its licence. Rijkswaterstaat (the agency that is in charge of the maintenance of 
the Dutch harbourworks) therefore considered Booy Clean to be the sole cause 
of the pollution and consequently demanded a clean-up of the dock. This 
demand was not upheld in court because, according to the judges, it had, among 
other things, not been established sufficiently that Booy Clean had been the sole 
and illegal source of pollution. According to two students of public administra- 
tion who did research into this case, this proof was very difficult to furnish, since: 


Apart from the eventual illegal discharges of Booy Clean, other possible sources of the 
pollution of the Geulhaven can be designated ... It is technically very difficult to furnish 
information that can prove the necessary causal relationships; this is even more so when 
it comes to designating a share of the present pollution to one specific source: 

a. There is no information on the size and nature of the... sources, which is a result, of the 
discontinuous nature of the sources and the great difficulties in checking them. 

b. ‘Experts’ often cannot arive at concrete judgements and a consensus of opinion. A 


?9 Rapport Commissie Hellinga, p. 77. 
30 Rapport Commissie Hellinga, p. 84. 
31 Rapport Commissie Hellinga, p. 86. 
32 Vaughan, Controlling Unlawful Organizational Већалог, pp. 92-3. 
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striking example of this in the case of Booy Clean was the discussion during one of the 
sessions of the court ... in which a representative of RIZA [a public institute doing re- 
search on water-pollution, M.B.] and a lecturer from the Delft Institute of Technology 
could not agree what counted as ‘oil’ and how it had to be defined. 

c. Investigations are often very expensive and take a long time.?? 


Thus controlling agencies do not find themselves confronted with isolated, 
transparent and predictable persons but with actors whose boundaries are not 
easily penetrated, whose behaviour is difficult to monitor, let alone interpret, 
and whose skills, expertise and resources often surpass their own. 


3. The Impotence of Morality 


The threat of sanctions is, of course, not the only way to regulate the behaviour 
of social actors. Citizens will often refrain from behaviour commonly regarded 
as undesirable, when there are no specific sanctions on non-compliance with 
common values or when the chances of getting caught are small. Many values, 
some of which are also upheld through sanctions, have been internalized 
through education and other forms of socialization. Public authorities make use 
of this and try to steer the behaviour of citizens by way of appeals to these 
(moral) values; for example through information or propaganda. Morality, 
taken here in the broad sense of internalized rules for the evaluation of be- 
haviour in terms of virtues and vices, thus accounts for a large part of the effort 
at prevention of human deviance. It therefore seems very plausible to try to rely 
on the preventive power of moral restrictions when trying to steer complex 
organizations, especially since prevention is of the utmost importance. The 
steering of complex organizations through the creation or transformation of 
moral attitudes is very problematic, however. 

Organizations do not have a conscience in the proper (Christian, Kantian or 
Freudian) sense of the word. The first thing to be found in the textbooks on this 
matter is the phrase attributed to Baron Thurlow, Lord Chancellor of England, 
which has now become a commonplace: ‘Did you ever expect a corporation to 
have a conscience, when it has no soul to be damned, and no body to be kicked?’ 
Most natural persons are able to imagine themselves, in accordance with the 
Kantian categorical imperative or the Christian golden rule, in the position of 
those that have to bear the consequences of their actions. Complex organiza- 
tions, on the other hand, have hardly anything in common with natural persons; 
their internal structures are completely different. To a complex organization, 
individuals are mutually interchangeable or easily replaceable.?* It will not 
usually be guided by sympathy or compassion in its attitude towards natural 
persons. The pursuit of self-interest, be it maximization of assets, profits, sales, 
market-shares, authority or tasks, will be dominant. This does not mean that 

?? D. N. Е. Gosewehr and W. P. M. Maas, Booy Clean: Onderzoek naar bestuurlijke en juridische 
milleuhygiénische verwikkelingen rond het Rotterdamse cleaningsbedrijf (Amsterdam: Uitgave FSW, 


1984), p. 44. 
34 Coleman, Power and the Structure of Society, pp. 94-8. 
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complex organizations are only subject to one sort of inhibition, external 
stimuli. Many companies and departments have their own corporate culture or 
esprit de corps within which specific norms about permissible behaviour (‘this is 
not our way of doing business’) are passed on.?5 But the force of these corporate 
values will almost always fall short compared with the power of moral con- 
siderations, feelings of guilt and compassion that usually keep natural persons 
from sacrificing or hurting other people. 

However, one might argue, complex organizations would be merely lifeless 
objects without the help of natural persons. How about the moral inhibitions of 
corporate executives and civil servants? There are many indications that the 
moral inhibitions that keep natural persons from inflicting harm upon others, or 
from creating a situation in which harm to others could occur, are far less strin- 
gent when natural persons act within the setting of a complex organization than 
within their private life. Natural persons seem to be less sensitive to those inter- 
nalized moral values when, and insofar as, they function within an institutional 
and hierarchical framework. 

An extreme example of someone who was a well-behaved citizen in private 
but who seemed to have lost his ability of moral reflection within the setting of a 
complex organization was Adolf Eichmann, as he emerges in the description by 
Hannah Arendt.*° In her view Eichmann was not a sinister psychopath or some 
heartless criminal, but a terribly ‘normal’ person, without any criminal record, 
indeed in many respects a model civil servant, at most somewhat overambitious. 


Except for an extraordinary diligence in looking out for his personal advancement, he 
had no motives at all. And this diligence in itself was in no way criminal; he certainly 
would never have murdered his superior in order to inherit his post ... It was sheer 
thoughtlessness – something by no means identical with stupidity — that predisposed him 
to become one of the greatest criminals of that period.?? 


Similar patterns can be found in the, partly autobiographical, accounts of the 
course of things that led to the Watergate affair. Jeb Stuart Magruder, a member 
of Nixon's White House Staff, described what happened after it was revealed 
that the ‘plumbers’ had been caught in the Watergate Building: 


During the spring, when Liddy was presenting his break-in plan, I should have been 
aware that it was illegal, but somehow it seemed acceptable, perhaps because we were dis- 
cussing it in the office of the Attorney General of the United States. But at some point 


35 An American survey, comparing worker safety records in coal mines owned and operated by 
traditional coal mining companies with those owned and operated by steel firms, showed far fewer 
injuries and deaths in the steel-company-operated coal mines. One of the most common factors cited 
for this difference was the corporate culture: ‘Traditionally the steel companies’ top corporate 
executives, being used to a relatively good safety record 1n their steel mills, have never been willing to 
tolerate poor safety performance in their mines . . . "There 1s a paternalistic attitude [in the steel com- 
panies] that you don't find prevalent in [coal]" admits the head of one large commercial coal opera- 
tion.' (Stone, Where the Law Ends, p. 238.) 

36 Hannah Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of Evil, revised and enlarged 
edn (New York: Viking Press, 1965). 

37 Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem, p. 287. 
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that Saturday morning I realized that this was not just hard-nosed politics, this was a 
crime that could destroy us all. The cover-up, thus, was immediate and automatic; no one 
ever considered that there would not be a cover-up. It seemed inconceivable that with our 
political power we could not erase this mistake we had made. At that point, LaRue was 
only marginally involved in the break-in conspiracy, in that he was aware of discussions 
of it, and Mardian was not to my knowledge involved at all. Either of them might have 
saved themselves great difficulty by walking away from the whole affair. That they did 
not was due to personal loyalty to Mitchell and political loyalty to the President. In all 
our discussions, there was a great deal said about ‘protecting the President’. We were try- 
ing to do that, certainly, but it is also true that Mitchell and I hoped to save our own skins 
in the process. We were in so deep there seemed to be no turning back, no alternative but 
to plunge ahead. I suppose I considered, if not that first day then in the days ahead, that if 
I wanted to go to the Justice Department and tell the prosecutors all I knew, I could 
probably walk away from the mess a free man. But that was never a serious considera- 
tion. My fellow conspirators were also friends, and you didn’t save yourself at the expense 
of your friends.?? 


The suggestion that most natural persons lose a great deal of their sensitivity to 
the moral values that prohibit the inflicting of harm on others, when placed in 
an authoritarian and hierarchical setting, has been confirmed by psychological 
experiments?? and has been the subject of philosophical reflections.*° 

Why is the voice of conscience of natural persons ‘who were usually model 
citizens in their private lives’* struck dumb when they act in the setting of a 
complex organization? Why are they at times not able to imagine themselves in 
the position of the victims or the general public? Several factors can be distilled — 
implicitly and tentatively — from these (autobiographical) descriptions, psycho- 
logical experiments and philosophical analyses: 


— The contribution of the individual executive to the activities of the organiza- 
tion will usually be relatively small and only remotely related to the final out- 
come. The individual officer will often commit only minor offences, if any, 
even though the final result of all these minor offences can be disastrous or 
highly immoral. This fragmentation, in combination with the fact that most 
minor executives lack an overview of the organization's activities, does not 
make for strong feelings of guilt or moral indignation.*? 


38 Jebb S. Magruder, An American Life: One Man's Road to Watergate (New York: Atheneum, 
1974), pp. 219-20. 

?? Stanley Milgram, Obedience to Authority: An Experimental View (New York: Tavistock, 1974); 
S. P Robbins, The Administrative Process, 2nd edn (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1980), 
pp.237-9; W. H. J. Meeus and Q. A. W. Raaijmakers, ‘Gewoon gehoorzaam: Een sociaal- 
psychologisch onderzoek naar gehoorzaamheid' (doctoral dissertation, University of Utrecht, 1984). 

*? Thomas Nagel, ‘Ruthlessness in Public Life’, іп S. Hampshire, ed., Public and Private Morality 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978); Alisdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1981), pp. 24-9, 71-5; Herman R. van Gunsteren, Denken over 
politieke verantwoordelijkheid (Alphen aan den Rijn: Samsom, 1974), pp. 5-6. 

“1 Magruder, An American Life, p. 318. 

** Ermann and Lundman, Corporate Deviance, pp. 43-6, 116-17; Vaughan, Controlling Unlawful 
Organizational Behavior, p. 90. 
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—An important extra element can be the great distance, which is created by the 
bureaucratic structure of complex organizations, between the individual offi- 
cer and the possible victims and actual damage of his actions. Many execut- 
ives will never, or only in a remote future, face the consequences of their 
decisions, either because they are not involved in the actual execution of 
policy or because the (negative) consequences will only manifest themselves 
after a certain period or at a great geographical distance. This contributes to 
the passivity of their conscience.*? 

—A central element in the case of Eichmann, according to Arendt, has been the 
fact that he had never, either outside his organization or from within, been 
confronted with dissenting opinions that could have stirred any doubts about 
the moral quality of his conduct: ‘As Eichmann told it, the most potent factor 
in the soothing of his own conscience was the simple fact that he could see no 
one, no one at all, who actually was against the Final Solution.’** This ele- 
ment can also be found in other, less extreme cases. A permissive atmosphere 
within the organization, a strong involvement in the ‘case’ and an emphasis on 
loyalty to superiors and colleagues are factors that often prevent the genera- 
tion of critical opinions and moral reflection.*5 

—The social and cultural atmosphere can play an important role. Arendt points 
to the: ‘odd notion, indeed very common in Germany, that to be law-abiding 
means not merely to obey the laws but to act as though one were the legislator 
of the laws that one obeys. Hence the conviction that nothing less than going 
beyond the call of duty will do.’*® 

—The individual judgement can be further weakened by a bureaucratic culture 
that puts a strong emphasis on secrecy and euphemistic language. Sprachrege- 
lungen (language regulations) imposed from above will prevent abuses being 
called by their proper names. This will help to postpone a confrontation with 
the voice of conscience; a confrontation that cannot be evaded so easily when 
plain everyday language (‘murder’, ‘fraud’, ‘burglary’) with clearly negative 
moral connotations is used.^? 

—A step-at-a-time involvement or a slow habituation are often important ele- 
ments in the weakening of any moral resistance.*? Assignments that initially 
seem innocent can gradually take on a more and more openly immoral or 
fraudulent character. The individual officer who dutifully goes along will soon 
find himself in a compromising situation from which there seems to be no 
turning back – compare the quotes of Magruder. 


** Ermann and Lundman, Corporate Deviance, pp. 72-3, Stone, Where the Law Ends, pp 67-8. 

** Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem, p. 116; also pp 126, 136 and 176. 

45 Magruder, Ап American Life, p 317; Ermann and Lundman, Corporate Deviance, p. 47; Stone, 
Where the Law Ends, p. 69. 

*$ Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem, p. 137. 

“7 Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem, p. 86; Ermann and Lundman, Corporate Deviance, p. 87. 

** Albert О. Hirschman, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty: Responses to Decline in Firms, Organizations 
and States (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970), рр. 102-5; Ermann and Lundman, 
Corporate Deviance, p. 46. 
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—TIn many cases ambition — ‘blind ambition’ as Dean, one of the ‘President’s 
Men’, called it — seems to play an important role. Loyalty and obedience are 
beneficial to one’s career. Loyalty will, however, not in all cases be blind, dis- 
obedience can not only break one’s career, it might also result in disciplinary 
action or dismissal, with all the distress and unhappiness for oneself and one’s 
family that comes with it. Often it will be just a matter of being loyal or leav- 
ing the organization, and not so much a matter of pure ambition.*? 

— Public organizations, finally, seem a special case. Each of the aforementioned 
elements can weaken the power of judgement of private officers and civil ser- 
vants alike. The latter group however also has to contend with a set of obliga- 
tions and duties that, depending upon role and function, can differ 
substantially from the obligations and duties of private officers and citizens. 
On the one hand civil servants, in their quality as executives of public policy, 
are allowed, and often required, to do things they would not be allowed to do 
as citizens or private executives. Some civil servants design and execute 
general regulations, some have the authority to render injunctions, others 
hand out permits, fix standards in licences or determine how much welfare a 
citizen will receive. All this is backed up by the monopoly on the legitimate 
use of force. Some of their duties are, on the other hand, much more stringent. 
They are not allowed to behave in ways in which they would be free, or even 
required, to act in private; such as giving preferential treatment to friends and 
relatives or accepting gifts in exchange for services. These additional and con- 
flicting obligations and duties make for a more complicated moral framework 
in the first place. When reflecting upon the appropriate course of action in 
case of moral conflict, civil servants cannot fall back upon the familiar values 
of ordinary private morality. They will have to take their public duties into 
account, too. Secondly, the powers and authority vested in them can be very 
tempting; they can easily lead an office-holder astray. The fact that one holds a 
public office, in combination with the special authority that comes with it, 
sometimes seem to lead to a kind of ‘moral insulation’: 


The combination of special requirements and release from some of the usual restric- 
tions, the ability to say that one is only following orders or doing one's job or meeting 
one's responsibilities, the sense that one is the agent of vast impersonal forces or the 
servant of institutions larger than any individual — all these ideas form a heady and 
sometimes corrupting brew.5? 


This observation is reflected in the extract from Magruder: 'Somehow it 
seemed acceptable, perhaps because we were discussing it in the office of the 
Attorney General of the United States’.°! 


49 Kermit Vandivier, "Why Should My Conscience Bother Мег, in Ermann and Lundman, Cor- 
porate and Governmental Deviance, 2nd edn (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982), pp. 102-22. 

59 Nagel, 'Ruthlessness in Public Life', p 76. 

5! Magruder, An American Life, p. 219. 
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4. The Limitations of Legal Instruments 


Deviance from the golden rule as such, is of course not unique to complex 
organizations and their officers. Natural persons, as private citizens, will often 
fail to behave themselves as decent Kantians, too. A whole legal apparatus, with 
inhibitions and prescriptions backed up by penal sanctions, has been set up to 
provide for these moral lapses. These legal instruments, which are on the whole 
reasonably effective with regard to natural persons, need special attention when 
applied to complex organizations. The profound differences in character and 
structure between complex organizations and natural persons manifest them- 
selves also in the applicability and effects of legal instruments. 


—Some important sanctions, such as imprisonment, detainment in psychiatric 
institutions or rehabilitative job training are unavailable in the case of com- 
plex organizations. Other sanctions make little sense, are counterproductive 
or conflict with other important policy goals. The imposition of fines on pub- 
lic agencies, which is not excluded by the Dutch penal сойе,2? will usually 
make very little sense since the resultant deficits will either have to be made up 
through the national exchequer or will lead to a decrease in services to the 
public. The closing down of a department, agency or company will often 
amount to ‘throwing out the baby with the bath water’; and this ultimum reme- 
dium is therefore hardly ever applied.°* 

—The decisions about the actual implementation of sanctions will often be in- 
fluenced, or obscured, by external considerations. A high level of unemploy- 
ment or an interest in the processing of toxic waste and residues will often 
influence local authorities to keep aloof from cases of environmental pollution 
or bad occupational safety records.?* The few fines that are imposed are often 
relatively small n comparison with the prodig that can be made by violating 
the regulations." 

—Legal instruments cannot be applied at random or at will. The legal system 
has important intrinsic values too, that will seriously limit the use that can be 
made of its instruments. Extensive formal and procedural guarantees will, 
furthermore, protect the object of steering against arbitrary or illegitimate 
applications of those instruments and regulations that did pass muster. Com- 
plex organizations are usually repeat-players; they have extensive legal exper- 
tise at their disposal and will make an optimal use of all the delays and 
protection these procedures can offer, as could be seen in the EMK case. 


Stuart Nagel evaluated the effectiveness of a numer of incentives, legal and non- 
legal, in the field of environmental protection. His study offers an interesting 


52 A. Mulder, Schets van het economisch strafrecht (Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1983), p. 93; R. A. 
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54 Rapport Commissie Hellinga, рр. 54 and 82. 

55 Stone, Where the Law Ends, pp. 36-40, 50, Gosewehr and Maas, Booy Clean, р 75; Fisse and 
French, eds, Corrigible Corporations and Unruly Law, pp. 138—9. 
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illustration of the limits of legal instruments. He used three categories: the 
compliance potential of an incentive could be relatively high, medium or low. 

Incentives with a low compliance potential were, in the first place, fines and 
jail sentences. This finding was not limited to the environmental law field: 


Realistically speaking, however, it is very difficult to get a criminal conviction in pollution 
cases in view of the high safeguards for protecting the innocent in criminal cases in 
general, and in view of the legal talent which businessmen in particular can muster to take 
full advantage of these safeguards. Furthermore, middle-class businessmen generate a 
great deal of sympathy from prosecutors, judges, and juries, especially if they are expan- 
sive entrepreneurs. In addition, fines (unless they are very high) are somewhat easily 
absorbed as a business expense; and jail sentences for polluting (even after conviction 
involving dangerous toxic pollution) are an extreme rarity. These defects have all been 
found to be present in related businessman crimes such as violations of housing code, rent 
control laws, and other economic regulatory legislation. In light of these defects, what 
might in theory be an effective deterrent in practice has a very low compliance poten- 
tral.57 


Another incentive with a low potential is the strategy of ‘conference persuasion’. 
It was shown that the persuasion method results in long delays with little com- 
pliance since: ‘it has nothing to back it up except rational discussion or the ethics 
and good will of the polluters'.58 

Instruments with medium compliance potential were objective civil penalties, 
publicizing the names of wrongdoers and selective government buying. A civil 
suit system is weakened, however, by difficulties in assessing the damage, by a 
relative lack of flexibility and by the fact that, basically, it depends upon suits 
brought by private individuals. Also, it has little preventive pewer. Not every 
complex organization, furthermore, will be sensitive to negative publicity and 
only a few polluting firms will have government contracts to compete for. 

Among incentives with a relatively high compliance potential, according to 
Nagel, are contingent injunctions (a court order threatening a polluter with a 
future shut-down unless pollution is decreased or eliminated within a certain 
period). The determination of limits and demonstration of liability can, how- 
ever, be very difficult — cf. Booy Clean. An actual order to shut down a plant will 
not be given easily if: ((1) he is important to the economy, (2) his pollution is not 
really toxic, and (3) he is trying to comply.'?? Also, there can be an element of 
injustice, the innocent (the employees) might have to carry the burden for the 
guilty (the board). Strict pecuniary incentives turned out to be the most effective. 
First and foremost was the discharge tax, fee or charge (an assessment placed on 
a polluter which varies depending on the degree of his pollution). When accur- 
ately assessed, it can be a strong incentive to institute changes in the equipment 
or procedures in order to prevent pollution and (more expensive) fees. It can 


56 Stuart S. Nagel, Improving the Legal Process: Effects of Alternatives (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, 1975), pp. 342-56. 

57 Nagel, Improving the Legal Process, p. 349. 

58 Nagel, Improving the Legal Process, p. 349; Rapport Commissie Hellinga, p. 98. 
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also provide for funds to clean up the pollution in cases of non-compliance. The 
main disadvantage is that the financial burden may sometimes be passed on to 
employees or consumers. Tax rewards and subsidies, finally, were also incentives 
within a relatively high compliance potential. They work the other way around, 
the carrot is used instead of the stick. These rewards for not violating the law do, 
however, raise normative questions and are politically not very realistic. Tax 
payers and not the polluters would thus bear the complete burden of pollution 
control. Secondly, rewards, whether as pecuniary benefits or in the form of pre- 
ferential treatment, are not easily brought into accord with the general obliga- 
tion to obey the law. A complex organization would thus in fact be rewarded for 
doing something natural persons are supposed to до of their own accord – to 
obey the law. 

This scepticism about the effectiveness of strict schemes of regulation has 
recently been confirmed by comparative research on American and British 
environmental politics. It turned out that the legalistic, highly adversarial style 
of regulation adopted in the United States proved to be no more effective than 
the British system of secrecy, informality and voluntary compliance.? Enacting 
strict laws is one thing, enforcing them quite another. 


5. The Illusion of Steering Through the Top 


One of the distinctions used in the classification of steering instruments has not 
yet been discussed: individually-directed versus corporately-directed steering 
attempts. Most steering attempts are directed at the complex organization as a 
whole. Some of the disadvantages of such a general approach have already been 
discussed under one of the other headings and will not be discussed further. But 
there are several other issues that, if only for the sake of completeness, must be 
raised at this point. To begin with, there might be no organization left to direct 
one’s attention to, as was the case with Uniser. Let us assume however that the 
organization is still intact and that the ‘message’ of the government has reached 
the general management and that they are willing to comply. This need not at all 
imply that deviance will actually be prevented. 

One of the standing themes of contemporary administrative theory has been 
the limited ability, in many situations, of the top of large and complex organiza- 
tions to steer and control their own organization.®! This issue will therefore not 
be discussed at length; we will confine ourself to some of the major factors that 
contribute to a limited steering potential at the top of a complex organization. 


59 Vogel, National Styles of Regulation, p. 146. 
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Christopher Hood has made a distinction between ‘detecting’, the gathering of 
relevant information, and ‘effecting’, the direction of behaviour, that is useful at 
this point.$? 


Detecting: The capacity of the top to control the organization stands or falls 
with an adequate supply of information about the compliance of lower levels 
and the actual effects of the activities of the organization. The supply of this in- 
formation is imperfect and the information itself often defective: 


—In complex situations and turbulent environments information will often be 
inadequate or out of date when it arrives at the top.5? 

—Lines of communication in complex organizations will be, if only through 
their length, necessarily imperfect. At each link some information will get lost 
or distorted. Relatively simple arithmetical calculations show that the amount 
of mechanistic ‘noise’ or ‘flutter’ will rapidly increase with each extra link in 
the chain of communication.5* 

—A shortage of information is not the sole obstruction to an adequate and 
timely reaction of the top. Detection of deviance can also be thwarted by the 
very opposite situation, a large flow of unstructured information.9? Often 
only the technical experts can interpret the information and detect or predict 
errors. 

—Finally, it might be a question of deliberately produced noise or of a calcu- 
lated suppression of incriminating information. These might be dictated by 
the desire of executives and departments to defend their own interests and ter- 
ritory. Few people like to be the bearer of bad news, especially when it con- 
cerns their own performance, and many will be inclined to minimize the 
difficulties in order to protect their own budget ог position. Those involved 
in fraud or deliberate deviance will usually have every reason, and many pos- 
sibilities, to keep the relevant information from the top of the organization.5? 


Effecting: Let us assume that the people in charge of the organization do dis- 
cover that regulations deliberately or accidentally are infringed. However, this 
does not necessarily imply a timely and proper execution of adequate counter- 
measures: 


e 


—First of all, the problem of imperfect communication will make itself felt at 
this point too. *Noise' also occurs in top-down communications, although it is 
probably less than in the other direction.9? 
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—The orders to subordinates need not only to be clear but also adequate, which 
will be difficult to determine from above (i.e. at a distance) in complex and tur- 
bulent environments. One also has to reckon with the fact that any order can 
be misunderstood, needs interpretation in, and adaptation to, the concrete 
context and will often lend itself to several plausible ways of execution.9? 

—Even clear and well-understood messages, finally, need not always lead to 
actual compliance. Attempts to steer the behaviour of lower echelons will also 
produce counterstrategies and tactics of evasion on the part of the subordi- 
nates who are the objects of the steering attempts. These and other mechan- 
isms will mean that ‘effecting’ does not spring smoothly and automatically 
from ‘detecting’. 


Anthony Downs once formulated several ‘laws’ that aptly express the difficulties 
of controlling bureaucratic organizations: 


The first is the Law of Imperfect Control: No one can fully control the behavior of a large 
organization. The second is the Law of Diminishing Control: The larger any organization 
becomes, the weaker is the control over its actions exercised by those at the top. The third is 
the Law of Decreasing Coordination: The larger any organization becomes, the poorer is 
the coordination among its actions. These rather obvious laws are inescapable results of 
the fact that each person's mental capacity 1s limited.7° 


He also formulated a fourth law, which is relevant here — the ‘Law of Counter 
Control’: ‘The greater the effort made by a sovereign or top-level official to con- 
trol the behavior of subordinate officials, the greater the efforts made by those 
subordinates to evade or counteract such control?! 


6. The Problem of Many Hands 


We saw that steering attempts directed at the (top of the) organization can, for 
several reasons, be inadequate or insufficient. There is no need, however, to halt 
one’s attempts at the gates. It will make sense to penetrate the organization and 
to try to reach the individual executives instead (or as well). An organization 
would be nothing but an entry on the rolls of the local chamber of commerce or 
a paragraph in the State Directory without the help of natural persons. Every 
act is the result of acts of individual executives. In case of deviance, one can at 
least try to hold the natural persons who contributed to it accountable. This will 
of course have little preventive effect in the case itself — it is an ex post instrument 
— but it might in the long run generate prevention of future deviance if it happens 
publicly and on a clear and regular basis. Control and prevention, responsibility 
and steering go hand in hand. There are, however, several characteristic features 
of complex organizations, which, until recently, have not had the attention they 
deserve, that can make it very difficult to hold any individual officer responsible 
for the conduct of a complex organization in an acceptable and meaningful way. 
The first thing that comes to mind, given the hierarchical structure of most 
$9 Tullock, The Politics of Bureaucracy, pp. 183-4. 
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complex organizations, is to focus on the board of the organization and to try to 
hold top executives personally and individually responsible for organizational 
misbehaviour. After all, they are in charge and should have taken the necessary 
precautions. In the public sphere this is part of the doctrine of political respons- 
ibility; a minister will be accountable to parliament for the conduct of his depart- 
ment and the subsidiary bureaucracies. In several countries there is also the 
possibility of direct civil or criminal liability of senior executives for the negli- 
gence or criminal offences of their organizations."? 


—In practice things are not that simple; we often hesitate to hold the top execut- 
ives fully responsible for all corporate conduct. Complex organizations 
usually fail to live up to the Weberian ideal type of bureaucracy that lies at the 
root of this hierarchical model of responsibility. Lines of communication and 
control are often imperfect and sluggish, as we just saw, and the directors or 
ministers will only be in charge in a very limited and basically formal sense. 
The concept of moral responsibility does, however, presuppose a certain abil- 
ity to exercise control over the situation. We will only hold someone fully re- 
sponsible if he or she had the possibility of acting in another, less damaging, 
way than he or she actually did. 

—Legal responsibility of individual officers will be even more difficult to estab- 
lish because of the strict standards of proof, the difficulties of establishing a 
causal connection and the way directors can appeal to a lack of information 
and control. The possibility of criminal proceedings can, moreover, lead to a 
systematic screening of bad news to protect the people at the top from incri- 
minating evidence.’* They might just not want to hear about any deviance іп 
order to keep their innocence. 

—Similar difficulties can be observed in the public sphere. The concept of polit- 
ical responsibility as such operates, theoretically, with less stringent criteria 
than the other two concepts of responsibility.’”* However, when it comes to 
the actual placing of responsibility on officials for the conduct of subordi- 
nates, most political forums, at least in the Netherlands, will hesitate to go 
beyond the stricter criteria of moral responsibility.’5 Officials will only be 


72 [n the United States there is a possibility, largely theoretical however, of direct civil or criminal 
liability of executives of deviant corporations, see Stone, Where the Law Ends, pp. 59-69 and John C. 
Coffee, ‘ "No Soul to Damn: No Body to Kick": An Unscandalized Inquiry into the Problem of Cor- 
porate Punishment’, Michigan Law Review, 79 (1981), 407-11. As of 1976, Article 51 of the Dutch 
Criminal Code has opened the possibility of prosecuting and pumshing executives for the criminal 
offences of their corporation, when they authorized or were actually in charge of the criminal opera- 
tions See also Torringa, Strafbaarheid van rechtspersonen. As of 1987 so-called ‘anti-abuse’ legisla- 
tion has also greatly expanded the civil liability of executives 1n the case of corporate deviance (KB 
13 November 1986, Stb 580; KB 24 November 1986, Stb 585) 

73 Stone, Where the Law Ends, pp. 53, 61-2. 

7* Van Gunsteren, Denken over politieke verantwoordelijkheid, p. 20. 

75 M. Scheltema and Н. С. Lubberdink, ‘Ministenéle verantwoordelijkheid еп parlementaire 
controle’ in Рапететате controle en democratie in de verzorgingsstaat (Utrecht: Ars Aequi, 1980), 
pp. 11-15. 
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held fully responsible when they, de facto, had been in the position to exercise 
substantial influence in the case in question. 


Thus the steering of complex organizations through a hierarchical model of re- | 
sponsibility will often slip through our fingers. 

Those who remain are the lower executives, the civil servants and employees 
who were actually in charge of, or involved in, the deviance in question. To hold 
them accountable can, on the other hand, be highly problematic in the case of 
large, complex organizations. 


—In some cases it will be plainly impossible to determine ex post facto who was 
responsible for the negligence or malfeasance on the part of the organization. 
Outsiders are often not able to determine adequately who gave the fatal order, 
who forgot to update the security system or who left a vital valve unlocked. 

—Many acts of complex organizations cannot be blamed on one person in par- 
ticular – no matter whether he belongs to the top ог to an outpost unit – 
because they are the result of a great number of partial acts of a great number 
of officials at different levels. This will make it impossible, both practically and 
for reasons of equality and fairness, to hold one person, or a few, accountable 
for the eventual total outcome. 


The combination of these two situations has been described by Dennis Thomp- 
son as ‘The Problem of Many Hands’: ‘many political outcomes are the product 
of many different people whose individual contributions may not be identifiable 
at all, and certainly cannot be distinguished significantly from other people’s 
contributions’.’® His analysis was limited to public organizations, but there are 
many indications that similar fragmentations of responsibility often occur in the 
private sector too.7? 

The consequences of this problem of many hands are of two kinds. It will ser- 
iously hinder or even obstruct a meaningful use of the notions of accountability 
and responsibility with regard to complex organizations. This not only frus- 
trates the desire for retribution and retaliation on the part of the victims (‘the 
guilty parties go scot-free’), but it also implies that something which started as 
rational and deliberate human conduct can get transformed by the structure of 
complex organizations into a kind of ‘act of God’ with its own dynamics, which 
seem independent of any specific individual activity (‘there are no guilty par- 
ties"). The attribution of responsibility, secondly, goes hand in hand with preven- 
tion. The fact that no one can meaningfully be held accountable ex post for 
organizational misbehaviour, implies that no one needs to behave responsibly 
ex ante. Thus, it will seriously frustrate attempts to prevent corporate deviance. 
The problem of many hands therefore is also, and basically, a problem of 
steering. 


76 Thompson, ‘Moral Responsibility of Public Officials’, p. 907. 
77 John Ladd, ‘Morality and the Ideal of Rationality in Formal Organizations’, The Monist, 54 
(1970), 488—516; Stone, Where the Law Ends, p. 45. 
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EPILOGUE: THE LIMITED RATIONALITY OF COMPLEX 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The previous section became rather like an enumeration of the plagues of Egypt. 
It would be wrong, however, to deduce from this exposition of the perils of steer- 
ing that the situation is getting out of hand. The plagues of Egypt did not all 
come about in one and the same day, either. Most modern governments do not 
trust one single instrument but will use combinations of several instruments and 
strategies to steer complex organizations. The disadvantages of one instrument 
will often be balanced by the positive effects of other instruments. Despite these 
caveats several things stand out so clearly that they must be mentioned: 


—It has been common practice in the study of management and administration, 
ever since the work of Max Weber and Chester Barnard, to draw a contrast 
between complex organizations with their basically rational and utilitarian 
character and natural persons who, to a greater or lesser extent, are moved by 
emotions and irrational motives.? However, the distinction between the 
rational, calculative complex organization and the volatile and emotional 
natural person is only a matter of degree and certainly not a sharp contrast. 
Complex organizations can, just like natural persons, be subject to serious 
‘subversions of rationality'.?? Perfectly rational behaviour of utility-maximizing 
executives or sub-units can, when combined, produce irrational behaviour at 
the level of the organization. Democratic government should therefore not 
rely completely on strictly utilitarian, rationalistic frames of reference when it 
tries to steer complex organizations. 

— The shading of this contrast does not imply that complex organizations and 
natural persons have much in common. Natural persons and legal entities are 
alike in that they are both subject to steering attempts by the government. 
That is all. It would be a serious mistake to conclude from this fact, and from 
the similar ways in which they are conceptualized theoretically, that they are 
similar in structure. The metaphors of ‘personhood’ or ‘actorship’ can easily 
tempt us to view an organization as a larger-than-life person.®° Both actors 
have a completely different nature, however, and they often react differently to 
a particular steering device. Moreover, even individual natural persons them- 
selves seem to be less susceptible to common moral inhibitions when they 
operate in the hierarchical setting of a complex organization. 

—These differences come to the fore most clearly in the difficulties of applying 
common notions of responsibility to complex organizations. Moral, legal and 
political notions of responsibility that function reasonably well when applied 


78 Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, p. 186, Perrow, Complex Organizations, p. 87; Schuyt, 
‘Sturing en het recht’, p. 120. 

7? Jon Elster, Sour Grapes: Studies in the Subversion of Rationality (Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press, 1983). 

80 Van Haersolte calls this the error of ‘makranthropie’; R. A. V. van Haersolte, Personificatie van 
sociale systemen (Deventer: Kluwer, 1971), p. 121. 
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to individual persons do not fit when applied to great numbers of individuals 
acting within the framework of a complex organization. 


What are we to make of this? On the basis of the three distinctions made earlier, 
some general remarks can be made about potential improvements of the steer- 
ing capacity of government. Prevention — steering ex ante — is generally prefer- 
able in view of the scale and often irrevocable character of the damage caused by 
complex organizations. External instruments would often generate little preven- 
tion, due to a lack of timely and adequate information, or because of counter- 
strategies from within the organization. Penetration of the organization and in- 
ternal control mechanisms would probably have a greater steering potential 
than steering from without or from the top. Special attention should be paid to 
the development of additional models and structures of responsibility that could 
mitigate the problem of many hands. 

Some mechanisms and practices might satisfy these conditions, without fall- 
ing back upon a personalistic frame of reference. Several authors have proposed 
mending the internal organizational information system through the introduc- 
tion of various short-circuits, such as ombudsmen, ‘hot lines’ or mandatory dis- 
patches. These would supply the management with instant and more adequate 
information on errors and misconduct. À second strategy, in addition, would be 
the creation of certain refuges within the organization for dissenters and whistle- 
blowers. This could be done by fortifying their position through, for example, a 
limited right to disobey?? or whistleblowing provisions.9? These might strengthen 
the power of morality since they could stir (moral) doubts and enhance reflec- 
tion. But they could also have a strong preventive effect. Limited disobedience 
might halt or prevent possible deviance, if only for a short while, and subsequent 
whistleblowing can provide outsiders with the information to act upon. 
act upon. 


*! Stone, Where the Law Ends, Chap 18; David W. Ewing, Freedom Inside the Organization: 
Bringing Cwil Liberties to the Workplace (New York: Dutton, 1977), Chap. 11; Braithwarte, "Taking 
Responsibility Seriously: Corporate Compliance Systems’, in Fisse and French, Corrigible Corpora- 
tions and Unruly Law, pp 43—58. 

82 Robert G Vaughn, ‘Public Employees and the Right to Disobey’, Hastings Law Journal, 29 
(1977), 261-95. 

83 Stone, Where the Law Ends, pp. 213-16; Albert F. Westin, ed., Whistleblowing! Loyalty and Dis- 
sent in the Corporation (New York. McGraw-Hill, 1981); Sissela Bok, Secrets: On the Ethics of Con- 
cealment and Revelation (New York: Pantheon, 1982). 
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Avoiding Blame: An Experimental Investigation of Political 
Excuses and Justifications 


KATHLEEN M. MCGRAW* 
POLITICAL EXCUSES AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Success and even survival in politics frequently depends on the ability of politicians and 
public officials to extricate themselves from various types of predicaments. Indeed, poli- 
ticians are particularly adept at extricating themselves, with a wide range of explanations 
at their disposal to avoid blame for unpopular actions and decisions. However, there has 
been little systematic research on the effectiveness of various political blame-avoidance 
strategies. This Note has two purposes. First, a typology of blame-avoidance strategies, 
or accounts, is developed. Second, the results of an experiment examine the effectiveness 
of these various accounts in enhancing evaluations of a hypothetical public official are 
reported. 

There is growing interest in understanding the processes underlying attributions of 
responsibility for political outcomes. This is a particularly important and intriguing 
research enterprise because of evidence that attributions of responsibility mediate polit- 
1cal evaluations.! However, previous research has focused entirely on the citizen's percep- 
tions of responsibility, while ignoring the role of political leaders and public officials in 
shaping the attribution process. The bulk of the empirical evidence to date has failed to 
take into account the various strategies that public officials can use to moderate, deflect, 
or eliminate blame for unpopular political decisions.? Consideration of the effectiveness 
of various blame-avoidance strategies used by political leaders is an important, although 
neglected, component of the responsibility-political evaluation process. 

As Fincham and Jaspars note, the commonsense (ie, dictionary) meaning of 


* Departments of Political Science and Psychology, SUNY at Stony Brook. A previous version of 
this Note was presented at the annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, Wash- 
ington, DC, 1988. The research was facilitated by NIMH Biomedical Grant 431-H292P to the 
author I am grateful to Sil Lenart, Peg Mericle and George Serra, for their assistance with the data 
collection, and to Shanto Iyengar, Steve Smith and Kent Weaver, for their helpful comments on an 
earlier draft of this paper. 

! For example, Stanley Feldman, ‘Economic Self-Interest and the Vote Evidence and Meaning’, 
and Mark Peffley, ‘The Voter as Juror. Attributing Responsibility for Economic Outcomes’, both in 
Heinz Eulau and Michael Lewis-Beck, eds, Economic Conditions and Electoral Outcomes. The United 
States and Western Europe (New York: Agathon Press, 1985), pp. 144-66 and 187-206 respectively; 
and Mark Peffley and J. T. Williams, ‘Attributing Responsibility for National Economic Problems’, 
American Politics Quarterly, 13 (1985), 393—425. In particular, see Tom К. Tyler, ‘Personalization in 
Attributing Responsibility for National Problems to the President’, Political Behavior, 4 (1982), 379— 
99, and Shanto Iyengar, "Television News and Citizens’ Explanations of National Affairs’, American 
Political Science Review, 81 (1987), 815-32, for evidence relating attributions of responsibility to 
political evaluations. 

? See Dennis F. Thompson, ‘Moral Responsibility of Public Officials. The Problem of Many 
Hands', American Political Science Review, 74 (1980), 905-16; and R. Kent Weaver, "The Politics of 
Blame Avoidance’, Journal of Public Policy, 6 (1986), 371—98 for discussions of the strategies used by 
public officials to avoid blame. 
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‘responsible’ is ‘answerable, accountable to another for something’.? Public officials can 
be held accountable for many different types of predicaments. Broadly, these predica- 
ments can be classified into two types: unpopular policy decisions or personal miscon- 
duct (ethical or criminal), This Note 15 only concerned with the former. When a public 
official 1s held responsible for an unpopular policy, he or she almost inevitably responds 
with an ‘account’ in order to mitigate citizens’ anger, to deflect subsequent blame and to 
bolster faltering evaluations. 

Accounts are the explanations offered to provide ‘a more acceptable or satisfactory 
explanation of the event than that contained in a worst-case reading’.* Philosophers have 
argued that there are two basic types of accounts, excuses and justifications. As defined 
by Austin, with a justification ‘we accept responsibility but deny that it was bad’; with an 
excuse, “ме admit that it was bad but don’t accept full, or even any, responsibility.’ In 
other words, a justification focuses on the outcome and claims that, contrary to the 
accusation of the ‘blamer’, the consequences of the act are not necessarily undesirable and 
that blame is unwarranted. An excuse, on the other hand, focuses on the causal link 
between the actor and outcome, involving a denial of partial or even full responsibility; 1f 
the actor is not causally responsible for the outcome, blame is unwarranted.’ 

There 18 widespread agreement among social scientists and philosophers that blame 18 
mitigated to the extent that an individual can provide an acceptable justification or 
excuse. Moreover, there 1s little doubt that politicians make use of a wide variety of 
explanations to their constituencies to account for unpopular policies. I believe that the 
excuse/justification distinction provides a useful framework for systematically thinking 
about these political accounts. To that end, a typology of political accounts based on the 
excuse/justification distinction is provided in Table 1." 


Excuses 


Five common political excuses are provided in Table 1. Perhaps the most common excuse 
is the claim that mitigating circumstances influenced the decision or behaviour An excuse 


3 Frank D. Fincham and Jos M. Jaspars, ‘Attribution of Responsibility From Man the Scientist 
to Man as Lawyer’, in Lawrence Berkowitz, ed., Advances in Experimental Social Psychology (New 
York: Academic Press, 1980), Chap. 13, pp. 81-138 

* Barry Schlenker, Impression Management (Monterey, Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 1980), p. 136. 

5 See generally John L. Austin, ‘A Plea for Excuses’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 57 
(1956), 1-30; Kent Greenawalt, "The Perplexing Borders of Justification and Excuse', Columbia Law 
Review, 84 (1984), 1897-927; and M. B. Scott and S. M. Lyman, ‘Accounts’, American Sociological 
Review, 33 (1968), 46-62, for discussions of excuses and justifications. 

6 Austin, ‘A Plea for Excuses’; Scott and Lyman, ‘Accounts’; James T Tedeschi and Harry Reis, 
"Predicaments and Verbal Tactics of Impression Management’, in C. Antaku, ed., Ordinary Language 
Explanations of Social Behavior (London: Academic Press, 1980); John Darley and Mark Zanna, 
“Making Moral Judgments’, American Scientist, 70 (1982), 515-21; Kelly G. Shaver, The Attribution 
of Blame: Causality, Responsibility, and Blameworthiness (New York: Springer-Verlag, 1985); and 
Philip Е Tetlock, ‘Toward an Intuitive Politician Model of Attribution Processes’, in Barry R. 
Schlenker, ed., The Self and Social Life (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1985), pp 203-34 

7 This political account typology bears some similarity to one provided by Robert J Bies, ‘The 
Predicament of Injustice: The Management of Moral Outrage’, in Barry M. Staws and L L Cum- 
mings, eds, Research in Organizational Behavior, 9 (1987), 289—319. I do not claim that Table 1 
represents the entire universe of political accounts. Rather, they were chose because they seem to be 
fairly representative of the responses officials make in political predicaments and because they are 
clearly distinguishable along the excuse/justification dimension. 
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TABLE 1 A Typology of Political Accounts 


Political excuses: denial of partial or full responsibility 


1. Mitigating circumstances — past conditions 

2. Mitigating circumstances – present conditions 
3. Plea of ignorance 

4. Horizontal diffusion of responsibility 

5. Vertical diffusion of responsibility 


Political justifications: acceptance of responsibility, reframing of standards used to evalu- 
ate undesirability of decision consequences 


A. Reframing of consequences 
1. Future benefits 
2. Present benefits 
3. Comparison to past problems 
4. Comparison to other social groups 
5. Comparison to hypothetical ‘worse-case’ scenario 


B. Reframing of principles 
1. Fairness 
2. Personal conscience 


claiming mitigating circumstances can involve either the past (e.g., the policies of a pre- 
vious administration) or the present (е.р., the economy). The purpose of this type of 
excuse is to suggest that the situation is such that the official was left with no other choice 
but to reach the unpopular decision, and that any individual would have had to act in a 
similar manner in that situation. If accepted as legitimate, this type of excuse lessens or 
eliminates personal responsibility because the behaviour is perceived to be (at least par- 
tially) under the control of the mitigating circumstances.? 

A second type of excuse might be labelled a ‘plea of ignorance’. The public official can 
claim that he or she did not intend or foresee the undesirable consequences resulting from 
the decision. The psychology literature indicates that outcomes that are unforeseen or 
unintentional are typically associated with decreased personal responsibility? Recent 
variants of ignorance pleas in the political arena are President Reagan's account that he 
'did not remember' authorizing the sale of arms to Iran and Joseph Biden's claim that he 
*was ofi automatic pilot' and that the lifting of a passage from a speech by British Labour 
party leader Neil Kinnock was ‘inadvertent’. 

The final type of excuse involves diffusion of responsibility for the decision to other 
officials also involved in the decision-making process. Diffusion of responsibility can be 
horizontal or vertical. In the former, the official can note that the unpopular decision was 
the result of a group or committee decision, in which the members have equal status and 
equal responsibility for the decision. In the latter, responsibility is delegated to a decision 
maker with a higher level of authority. 


* John H. Harvey, ‘Attribution of Freedom’, in John H Harvey, William J. Ickes and Robert F. 
Kadd, eds, New Directions in Attribution Research (Hillsdale, NJ. Erlbaum, 1976), pp. 87-124; Ivan 
D Steiner, ‘Perceived Freedom’, ш Leonard Berkowitz, ed , Advances іп Expermental Social Psycho- 
logy (New York: Academic Press, 1970). 

? Fritz Heider, The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations (New York. Wiley, 1956). 
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Justification 


In contrast to excuses (where the official tries to weaken perceptions of the causal link 
between his or her behaviour and the outcome of the decision), justifications entail impli- 
cit or explicit admissions of responsibility, but a denial that the consequences of the 
decision are really undesirable. An alternative way of thinking about justifications is to 
realize that they generally involve an attempt by the politician to reframe the outcome. 
Kahneman and Tversky have demonstrated in a number of studies that choices between 
risky prospects can be manipulated merely by altering the manner in which those рго- 
spects are described, or framed.!? Preferences for structurally identical outcomes (e.g,, 
expected utilities) vary with changes in frame (a violation of rational decision making). 
This simple proposition has enormous implications for understanding the contextual 
determinants of human judgement and choice processes. 

Table 1 lists five different justifications involving reframing of the consequences asso- 
ciated with an unpopular policy decision, all of which involve minimizing the perception 
of the undesirable consequences through a strategic shift in the comparison context. The 
first involves directing the electorate's attention to the future benefits of the policy, the 
emphasis being that ‘in the long run’ the policy will lead to positive outcomes. The second 
involves pointing out that there are some current benefits associated with the undesirable 
consequences that citizens have failed to consider. The third entails a reference to past 
negative circumstances, pointing out that 'even though the present looks bad, it's a lot 
better than it’s been’. The fourth consequence justification involves a social comparison 
reference; the public official can point out that other social groups are suffering more than 
the accusing constituency. Finally, the official can offer a hypothetical, worse-case scen- 
ario, in which he or she can argue that ‘things could have been much worse’. 

The five justifications described above involve attempts to adjust the citizen's percep- 
tion of the undesirability of the consequences of a policy: because the consequences of the 
decision are not really so bad, blame is unwarranted. À second distinct set of justifications 
focus on moral principles rather than consequences. Here, the official can argue that 
rather than narrowly focusing on the negative consequences, citizens ought to apply dif- 
ferent standards in evaluating the decision. One such standard is a claim that the policy is 
warranted in the interest of greater societal fairness. Another is the more personal claim 
on the part of the official that his or her own value system or conscience required the 
chosen course of action. Both of these are justifications 1n the sense that in appealing to 
norms, the politician is claiming that if a different standard is applied, the policy decision 
is not really undesirable. They also involve reframing because there is a strategic shift in 
focus. However, whereas the shift in the first five justifications involves the consequences 
of the decision, these last two justifications involve a shift in the normative standards 
used to evaluate the decision. 

In sum, the framework developed here yields two basic types of political accounts. Five 
are excuses: past mitigating circumstances; present mitigating circumstances; vertical dif- 
fusion of responsibility; horizontal diffusion of responsibility; and pleas of ignorance. 
Justifications in turn are differentiated according to whether the focus is on consequences 
or normative principles. Five justifications involving reframing of a decision’s con- 
sequences were identified: future benefits; current benefits; reference to the past; social 
comparison reference; and hypothetical worse-case scenarios. Finally, there are two kinds 


10 Daniel Kahneman and Amos Tversky, "The Psychology of Preferences’, Scientific American, 
246 (1982), 136-42; Daniel Kahneman and Amos Tversky, ‘Choice, Value, and Frames’, American 
Psychologist, 39 (1984), 341-50. 
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of justifications involving normative principles: societal level fairness and personal con- 
science. A preliminary and exploratory study examining the relative effectiveness of these 
twelve accounts is described below. 


METHOD 


The subjects were ninety-eight students enrolled ın undergraduate political science 
courses who received extra credit for their voluntary participation. They were given a 
booklet containing a number of different questionnaires and tasks, including this study's 
materials.!! The average age of the subjects was 23; 54 per cent of them were female, 85 
per cent white, and they were evenly split in terms of partisanship (Democrats, Republi- 
cans and Independents). 

The study consisted of three parts. Firstly, all subjects read about a hypothetical state 
assemblyman, Ryan, who had voted for a controversial budget bill amendment. The sub- 
jects were asked to imagine that Ryan was their representative (no partisan information 
was provided), and were told the following specifics about the consequences of the bill: 


The amendment will result 1n severe cuts in the supplemental funding that the state provides to your 
district for public safety. State and local taxes will still provide basic services. However, the passage 
of the budget amendment means that the number of fire safety, police, and other criminal justice per- 
sonnel will be cut, the purchase of new equipment will be curtailed, and special programs will be 
eliminated. 


After reading this passage, the subjects were asked to provide their feelings for both the 
amendment and the assemblyman, using the standard 101-point 'feeling thermometer 
format. As expected, these ratings were negative (below the neutral point of 50): 
M — 3293, s.d. — 21.54, for the amendment, and M —42.52, s.d. = 18.19, for Ryan, indicat- 
ing that the bill was appropriately perceived as having undesirable consequences, and 
that evaluations of the assemblyman himself were negatively affected.!? 

After providing these preliminary evaluations, the subjects were given a subset of the 
different accounts the assemblyman could provide to his constituency to explain why he 
voted for the bill. Specifically, twelve different accounts were constructed, reflecting the 
typology outlined above (see Table 2 for the actual operationalization of each account). 
The subjects were told that because of a public outcry, the assemblyman had agreed to 
meet with a group of concerned citizens, and at the meeting had offered the following 
response. Each subject received three of the twelve accounts. The accounts were ran- 
domly ordered with the constraint that similar kinds of accounts (e.g, the two principle 
justifications or the two mitigating circumstances excuses) not appear in the same subset. 


11 Among the materials included in the questionnaire packet for purposes other than the study 
reported here were the ten-item economic individualism scale (Feldman, ‘Economic Self-Interest 
and the Vote: Evidence and Meaning’) and six questions assessing causal attributions for racial 
inequality. It is noteworthy that exploratory analyses did not reveal any significant variation 1n reac- 
tions to the twelve accounts due to differences on these scales or due to the mainstay demographic 
variables of sex, ideology or partisanship. 

12 Although the assemblyman received more negative ratings than those given to ‘average’ poli- 
ticians, which are consistently positive (greater than the midpoint of 50), the data do reflect the exist- 
ence of the ‘person-positivity bias’, David О. Sears, ‘The Person-Positivity Bias’, Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, 44 (1983), 233-50. Although no information other than his vote 
for the budget bill was provided, feelings towards the assemblyman were still substantially more 
positive than feelings towards the policy itself. 
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The subjects were told to react to them as if they were independent responses (that is, as if 
each account was the only explanation Ryan offered).!? After reading each account, they 
were asked if their feelings towards the assemblyman would be more favourable, less 
favourable or about the same as a result of the account offered. These self-report evalu- 
ation 'change' scores represent the first dependent variable of interest. 

After reading through each of the three accounts and re-evaluating Ryan, the subjects 
were then provided with a list of all twelve accounts. They were asked to read each care- 
fully, and then to rate each ‘in terms of how satisfied you would be if the Assemblyman 
offered that response to account for his vote’. These ratings were made on a nine-point 
scale, anchored ‘extremely satisfied’ and ‘extremely dissatisfied’, and they constitute the 
second dependent variable. 


RESULTS 


The raw data are provided in Table 2 and summarized in Table 3. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing aspect of these data is that none of the accounts are extremely successful in eliciting 
more favourable evaluations or strong satisfaction. Only four of the twelve accounts 
result in 20 per cent or more of the subjects evaluating Ryan more favourably (with a 
relatively low top rating of 38 per cent), consistent with research that indicates that negat- 
ive impressions are particularly difficult to change once formed.!* Many of the accounts 
are actually counterproductive, resulting in substantially more unfavourable evaluations. 
Similarly, even the most satisfactory accounts hover around the midpoint of the nine- 
point rating scale, indicating that none are viewed as extremely satisfactory. With these 
points in mind, however, it is instructive to examine which of the accounts are relatively 
more effective in leading to more favourable perceptions, and which actually backfire and 
lead to more negative evaluations 


Effective accounts 


The four accounts which yield the highest percentages of more favourable evaluations of 
the assemblyman and which elicit the highest satisfaction ratings are listed in Table 3. 
Consider first the four accounts most effective in changing evaluations in a positive direc- 
tion. Strikingly, all of them are justifications. Both of the justifications of principle (that is, 
appeals to societal fairness and personal conscience) are effective. Fairness and following 
one’s conscience are socially valued norms, and it is difficult to find fault with those prin- 
ciples per se. Accordingly few people evaluate the assemblyman less favourably when he 
offered one these normative principle justifications. 


13 Having each subject react to more than one account ‘as if they were independent’ is admittedly 
а less than ideal research design option. This strategy was used 1n order to maximize the number of 
subjects responding to each account. In order to minimize systematic order biases the order in which 
the three accounts were encountered was varied within each subset. More important, the basic 
results reported below have been replicated and extended within the context of a more appropriate 
between-subjects design, where each subject reacted to only one account, and are available from the 
author. 

14 See generally Bertram H. Hodges, ‘Effects of Valence on Relative Weighting in Impression 
Formation’, Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 30 (1974), 378-81; David E. Kanouse and 
L R. Hanson Jr, ‘Negativity in Evaluations’, in Edward E. Jones et al., eds, Attribution: Percewing 
the Causes of Behavior (Morristown, NJ: General Learning Press, 1971), pp. 132-47; and Richard К. 
Lau, ‘Two Explanations for Negativity Effects in Political Behavior’, American Journal of Political 
Science, 29 (1985), 119-38 
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TABLE 3 Summary of Account Effectiveness 





Most effective accounts 


More favourable evaluations Satisfaction ratings 

1. Future benefits 38% (J)* 1. Mitigating – past 4.39 (E) 
2. Conscience 26% (J) 2. Fairness 4.59 (J) 
3. Fairness 24% (J) 3. Conscience 4.61 (J) 
4. Past problems 23% (J) 4. Mitigating – present 4.74 (Е) 

Least effective accounts 

More unfavourable evaluations Satisfaction ratings 

1. Vertical diffusion 78% (E) 1. Horizontal diffusion 8.21 (E) 
2. Ignorance 70% (E) 2. Vertical diffusion 7.73 (E) 
3. Horizontal diffusion 67% (E) 3. Comparison/others 7.54 (J) 
4. Worse case 56% (J) 4. Worse case 7.00 (J) 








* The letters in parentheses refer to the type of account: E = excuse or J = justification. The per- 
centages refer to the percentage of subjects who indicated they would have more favourable (for the 
effective accounts) and less favourable (for the ineffective accounts) feelings towards the assembly- 
man. The values for the satisfaction ratings are the mean satisfaction ratings for the accounts, where 
higher values reflect greater dissatisfaction. 


In addition, two of the justifications involving reframing of consequences are relatively 
effective – focusing attention on future benefits or past problems. Both of these justifica- 
tions focus attention on specific consequences that either have affected, or will affect, the 
‘blaming’ constituency. Thus, an emphasis on personally relevant, tangible outcomes 
seems to be the most effective strategy for reframing consequences.!? Consistent with this 
logic, the third justification emphasizing the personally relevant — the justification 
emphasizing present benefits — rarely results in more negative evaluations, and also elicits 
relatively high satisfaction ratings (see Table 2). 

Consideration of the effective accounts as reflected by the satisfaction ratings reinforces 
the conclusion that the two justifications emphasizing normative principles are particu- 
larly effective. However, the largest discrepancy between the evaluation and satisfaction 
data is evident here. Specifically, the justifications emphasizing past and future con- 
sequences, which led to more favourable evaluations, are not among the most satisfac- 
tory. Instead, the two mitigating circumstances excuses (both past and present) elicit 
relatively high satisfaction ratings but do little to change evaluations of the assemblyman. 
I suspect that claims of mitigating circumstances are among the most common accounts 
that politicians offer (reflecting the true state of affairs in which political decisions are 
indeed constrained by external circumstances), and that the satisfaction data reflect the 
fact that these excuses are common and hence acceptable. On the other hand, perhaps 
precisely because they are the norm, these excuses do little to enhance evaluations. 


15 Note that the effectiveness of both past and future outcome accounts parallels Morris Fiorina's 
conclusion (in Retrospective Voting in American National Elections (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1981)) that both retrospective assessments of past economic policies and prospective expecta- 
tions about future performance play an important role in voting 
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Ineffective accounts 


Although the purpose underlying political accounts is to minimize blame and to repair 
damaged reputations, the present data clearly indicate that some accounts can backfire, 
doing more harm than good. Moreover, as Table 3 suggests, whereas the most effective 
accounts are certain types of justifications, the most ineffective accounts are likely to be 
excuses. Excuses involving diffusion of responsibility (to a group or to a higher authority) 
are particularly likely to backfire. Not a single person evaluated the assemblyman more 
favourably when he offered either of these excuses; they also elicit extreme dissatisfaction 
ratings. Although responsibility is minimized when a subordinate acts under a superior’s 
order (e.g., military or professional hierarchies with a clear ‘chain of command"),!$ these 
data suggest that attempts to diffuse blame in decision contexts involving actors of equal 
status (such as a legislative body) have negative evaluative repercussions. As Thompson 
has noted, many political leaders seem to be intuitively aware of the disadvantages of dif- 
fusing blame among colleagues or advisers. For example, after the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
President Kennedy publicly objected to attempts to blame the CIA or the Joint Chiefs. 
Similarly, in the wake of Watergate, President Nixon explicitly rejected any suggestions 
that his campaign advisers bore any of the blame.!? 

Pleas of ignorance also result in more negative evaluations. Although a small percent- 
age of the subjects (15 per cent) may have been favourably impressed by the assembly- 
man’s honesty, the majority reacted negatively to this excuse. The result is not surprising: 
the representative’s role entails an obligation to foresee all possible outcomes that may 
affect one’s constituency. 

Finally, two of the justifications emphasizing consequences backfired: comparing the 
outcome to that received by another group ог to a hypothetical *worse-case' scenario. 
These two justifications differ from the three more effective consequence justifications on 
the dimension noted above: the shift in focus does not involve specific consequences that 
have affected or will affect the blaming constituency, but rather impersonal, non-specific 
consequences that do not directly have an impact on those upset with the policy. 

To sum up the results, this study provides preliminary evidence concerning the relative 
effectiveness of different types of political excuses and justifications. Effective accounts in- 
clude (1) justifications that appeal to norms (fairness or conscience); (2) justifications that 
emphasize positive (past or future) consequences directly relevant to the unhappy con- 
stituency; (3) excuses that claim mitigating external circumstances that are at least par- 
tially responsible for the outcome. Ineffective accounts, on the other hand, include (1) 
pleas of ignorance; (2) justifications that focus on outcomes not directly relevant to the 
unhappy constituency (specifically, other districts and hypothetical possibilities); and (3) 
excuses that attempt to diffuse responsibility to other decision makers. 


DISCUSSION 


This study is preliminary and descriptive, and before considering the implications of the 
research, its limitations should be acknowledged. Firstly, it is important to be clear about 
the nature of the undesirable outcome considered in this investigation. Weaver has dis- 
tinguished between negative-sum policy situations in which an entire constituency is 


16 V, Lee Hamilton, ‘Chains of Command: Responsibility Attribution in Hierarchies’, Journal of 
Applied SocidPsychology, 16 (1986), 113-38. 
17 Thompson, ‘Moral Responsibility of Public Officials: The Problem of Many Hands’. 
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negatively affected by some policy and zero-sum policy situations, in which a policy can 
benefit one segment of a constituency and have a negative impact on another segment.*® 
Budgetary cutbacks (particularly of the type examined here) are generally negative-sum, 
and the present data are relevant to that type of policy. It is possible, as Weaver suggests, 
that the effectiveness of blame-avoiding strategies will vary as a function of whether the 
blame-generating situation is negative-sum or zero-sum. Moreover, as noted above, 
public officials are increasingly required to account for their own misconduct (ethical or 
criminal). Most of the excuses and justifications considered in this study would not be 
used to account for personal misconduct, and research on accounts for personal miscon- 
duct will require the development of an appropriate set of blame-avoidance strategies. 

Secondly, although there were no discernible effects due to available subject individual 
differences (see footnote 11), it is reasonable to expect that the effectiveness of some of the 
accounts will vary as a function of relevant subject predispositions, particularly trust in 
government.!? For example, the effective justification emphasizing future positive bene- 
fits should be most acceptable to citizens with high levels of trust in government: trust 
that the official is telling the truth when he or she says things are going to get better would 
seem to be a necessary prerequisite to satisfaction with this justification. Similarly, the 
appeals to fairness and personal conscience must be perceived as sincere explanations on 
the part of the official to be effective; again, trusting or non-cynical citizens should be 
more likely to accept these sorts of accounts than their more cynical counterparts. 

Finally, although the experimental methodology used 1n this study permits an assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of different strategies ceteris paribus, a single study cannot begin 
to answer such interesting questions as: are certain types of political débácles likely to 
generate some accounts over others? Why do officials chose one blame-avoiding strategy 
over another? Have preferences for different blame-avoidance strategies changed over 
time? Under what conditions are generally ineffective accounts (e.g., a plea of ignorance) 
seen as legitimate??? In sum, our understanding of the effectiveness of political accounts 
is woefully incomplete. Resolution of these problems will profit from an analysis of real 
political accounts, an inductive approach that, if taken in conjunction with an experi- 
mental methodology such as the one employed here, will substantially enhance our 
understanding of the political responsibility process. 

Clearly, the most important substantive result of this study is the finding that justifica- 
tions (particularly those that emphasize normative principles or tangible consequences) 
are more likely to be effective than are excuses (particularly excuses that involve diffusion 
of responsibility or a plea of ignorance) The philosopher J. L Austin has speculated 
about the problem inherent to excuses: ‘Few excuses get us out of it completely. The 
average excuse, in a poor situation, gets us out of the fire into the frying pan — but still, of 
course, a frying pan in a fire.’?! In other words, excuses are rarely successful in completely 
severing the causal link to an undesirable outcome once that link has been established. 
Justifications, on the other hand, because they involve — explicitly or implicitly — an 
acceptance of responsibility, avoid this thorny issue and have the added advantage of 
refocusing or restructuring the citizen's perception of the próblem. 


18 Weaver, "The Politics of Blame Avoidance’. 

1? See William A. Gamson, ‘Political Trust and its Ramifications’ in Gilbert Abcarian and John 
W. Soule, eds, Social Psychology and Political Behavior (Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1971), pp. 41-58. 

20 See Thompson, ‘Moral Responsibility of Public Officials’, and Weaver, ‘The Politics of Blame 
Avoidance’, for insightful discussion of some of these issues. тет 

21 John І. Austin, Philosophical Papers, 2nd edn (New York: Oxford д9 Versi ress, 1970), 
p. 177. И AN 
Zo 
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Not only may most excuses have inherent problems in terms of effectively severing the 
causal link, there is a second important reason that justifications are more effective 
accounts than excuses. As part of the reframing process inherent in justifications, the 
official not only can succeed in avoiding blame for the ‘misperceived’ undesirable con- 
sequences but also may succeed in claiming credit from his or her constituency. That is, a 
successful strategic shift in the comparison context involving the consequences draws the 
citizen’s attention to positive benefits for which the official deserves credit. Similarly, a 
successful appeal to norms of fairness or personal conscience may result in the perception 
on the part of the citizenry that that official is a ‘morally upright’ individual, resulting in 
стед ог praise for the decision. Thus, successful justifications not only mitigate blame 
because the official 15 able to restructure the citizenry’s perception of the consequences 
but they may have the added benefit of bringing credit or praise to the official. In short, 
an effective justification can turn a political loss into a political gain.?? 

Certainly, the present data indicate that accounts have an impact on evaluations of 
political actors. Consideration of a few of the accounts offered in the 1987 Iran-Contra 
hearings (all things not being equal) serves to illustrate the different evaluative con- 
sequences of justifications and excuses. Col. Oliver North (the staff member at the 
National Security Council who co-ordinated the dealings with Iran and the Nicaragua 
rebels) offered many justifications in the course of his testimony, including an appeal to 
conscience (‘I had to weigh the difference between lives and lies’) and a focus on the 
intended future benefits of the illegal arms sale (release of US hostages and funding of the 
Contras in Nicaragua), which were two particularly effective justifications with this stu- 
dent sample. North was extremely popular with the American public, consistent with the 
conclusion that those particular justifications are effective accounts. President Reagan, 
on the other hand, in contrast, pleaded ignorance (a strikingly ineffective excuse in this 
study), repeatedly stating ‘I don’t remember’ when asked about approving the shipment. 
Reagan’s approval ratings fell rapidly. Consideration of the Iran-Contra examples, how- 
ever, raises an interesting question, namely the persistence of the evaluative consequences 
of accounts. While Oliver North was popular with the American public for a short period 
of time following the hearings, this popularity eventually declined. Similarly, although 
Reagan was temporarily hurt by his role in the affair (and presumably, his ineffective way 
of accounting for the role), his approval ratings eventually rebounded. Thus, it would 
appear that a fruitful direction for future research would be an examination of the tem- 
poral persistence of the positive and negative evaluative consequences associated with 
various accounts. 

Finally, it 15 worth speculating about the relationship between the timing of accounts 
and their effectiveness. Because negative impressions are notoriously difficult to change, 
an effective account should have its optimal impact if offered immediately after a poli- 
tician's link to an unpopular policy is made public, before the public's negative impres- 
sion has a chance to solidify or crystallize. The effectiveness of ‘good’ accounts should 
decrease as the temporal distance between the policy decision and account offering in- 
creases. On the other hand, an immediate poor account can only serve to exacerbate 


22 For discussions of the credit-claiming motive of politicians, see David Mayhew, Congress. The 
Electoral Connection (New Haven, Conn. Yale University Press, 1974); Morris P. Fiorina, Congress: 
Keystone of the Washington Establishment (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press); Richard 
Fenno, Homé Style: House Members in their Districts (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1978); and 
R. Kent Weaver, Automatic Government: The Politics of Indexation (Washington, DC: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1988). 
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public disapproval, and indeed, can only have negative repercussions whenever it is 
offered. 


In sum, the results of this experiment provide some preliminary evidence of the relative 
effectiveness of various blame-avoidance strategies. The emphasis in this research is on 
the active role taken by public officials in shaping citizens' perceptions of responsibility 
for political outcomes. The challenge for the future lies in developing and validating more 
sophisticated theories incorporating politicians’ motives and strategies, citizen responses 
and electoral consequences. 


The Electoral Payoffs of Fission and Fusion 
PETER MAIR* 


Political parties are not unitary actors; rather, each contains within its ranks a variety of 
different ideological beliefs and strategic orientations Nor are individual political parties 
wholly isolated; rather, each has friends and allies among the other parties, and, of course, 
some implacable opponents. 

The extent of internal party collegiality, on the one hand, and of external cross-party 
amicability, on the other, will obviously be constrained by electoral imperatives. As far as 
the party's internal life is concerned, for example, the enemies within may feel that their 
relative influence will be enhanced by subordinating their differences to the need to main- 
tain a common electoral identity. At the same time, as far as external relations are con- 
cerned, the party leaders may not wish to identify too closely with other parties in the 
system for fear of eroding their distinct partisan appeal. 

In some cases, internal differences or external friendships may prove р апа 
the party itself may split asunder and/or ally itself with another party. Moreover, in some 
instances electoral imperatives may even act to encourage such fissions and fusions: dissi- 
dent factions within a party may feel that they can exert a greater influence by going it 
alone. On the other side, party leaders may also sometimes feel that it would be more 
electorally profitable to mount a још! campaign with their friends than to maintain what 
may well be a relatively unprofitable partisan distinctiveness, and in some cases these 
joint activities may even lead to full-scale party mergers. 

But while party fissions and fusions may not be uncommon, their electoral con- 
sequences are far from easy to predict. Splits and mergers derive largely from elite 
behaviour, whereas their electoral consequences will depend on responses that they 
generate at the popular level. As far as mergers are concerned, for example, joining forces 
with a one-time opponent may actually damn a party in the eyes of some of its sup- 
porters, and the new whole may prove less electorally successful than the sum of the pre- 
vious parts. Splinters may also prove damaging, because they may well be considered by 
voters to be either strategically irrelevant or ideologically distasteful. Hence they may 
also fail to reap the anticipated electoral rewards.’ 


* Department of Government, University of Manchester. This Note was written during a period in 
which the author held a Fellowship at the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study. He is grateful 
to Hans Daalder, Cees van der Eyk and two unusually constructive anonymous referees for their 
comments. The usual disclaimer applies. 

! Of course, 1t must be added that any votes won by a splinter party might be considered as a 
success since the party itself, by definition, 1s a new party, and starts from zero For the purposes of 
this Note, however, as will be seen, the electoral consequences will be considered as being profitable 
only when the combined vote of the parent party and the new splinter party (or parties) exceeds that 
of the formerly united party 
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In order to assess the profitability of such fissions and fusions this Note will present a 
brief survey of the electoral consequences of all those party mergers and party splits that 
have actually occurred in Western Europe since 1945. Two principal questions will be 
addressed. Firstly, are mergers and splits electorally rewarding, or do they result in elec- 
toral losses; and, as part of the same question, which are more rewarding (or less 
damaging), mergers or splits? Secondly, are there any patterns in the relative propensity 
to merge or split? Are left-wing parties more inclined to split than right-wing parties? Is 
there any relationship between the proportionality of electoral formula, on the one hand, 
and a tendency towards fission or fusion, on the other? Do mergers or splits tend to 
follow periods of electoral decline? 


FISSIONS AND FUSIONS IN POSTWAR WESTERN EUROPE 


This Note measures the electoral consequences of fissions and fusions by comparing the 
total vote won by the party or parties in the election immediately following the fission/ 
fusion with that immediately preceding the change. In the case of fissions, this involves 
comparing the total vote won by the two or more parties that split off from one another 
with the vote won by the party when it remained united. In the case of fusions, the vote 
won by the newly-merged party or alliance is compared with the total vote won by the 
formerly distinct units. The extent to which the electorate rewards or punishes the change 
should then be readily apparent. Of course, any conclusions from such an analysis can be 
challenged by hypothetical counterfactuals. Thus, while no electoral consequences of a 
fission or fusion may be apparent at the relevant election, there might have been electoral 
consequences had the fission/fusion not occurred in the first place. The testing of such a 
hypothesis, however, lies far beyond the scope of this brief initial survey, and would 
require the elaboration of a complex model incorporating opinion poll evidence, predic- 
tions of electoral trends, and so on. 

The period under scrutiny runs from the beginning of 1945 to the end of 1987. In 
almost all cases the relevant electoral data are drawn from the Mackie-Rose handbook? 
and the regular annual updates published in the European Journal of Political Research. 
All Western European countries are included, with the exceptions of France, where party 
mergers and party splits, while pervasive, are notoriously difficult to disentangle, and 
Greece, Spain and Portugal, where the recent and dramatic processes of party system 
structuration also make it difficult to disentangle shifts in electoral alliances. 

This 43-year period, in fourteen countries, covers 179 elections and yields a total of 
fifty-five clear examples of fissions and fusions. These are listed in the Appendix. It should 
be noted, however, that this figure is likely to understate the real number of fissions and 
fusions, since it may be expected that much of this type of reshuffling also occurs among 
the very minor parties which are often not separately catalogued within available elec- 
toral data.? Moreover, it is also necessary to exclude cases where mergers, while cata- 


2 See T. T. Mackie and Richard Rose, The International Almanac of Electoral History, 2nd edn 
(London: Macmillan, 1982), which is also the source for the party names used in this Note. Since 
there are some problems with the Belgian data in the Mackie-Rose handbook, I have resorted to the 
figures reported in Wilfried Dewachter, ‘Changes in a Particratie: the Belgian Party System from 
1944 to 1986', m Hans Daalder, ed., Party Systems in Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, the Netherlands 
and Belgium (London: Frances Pinter, 1987), pp. 285-363 Of course, as far as party splits are con- 
cerned, the use of these data — which often fail to catalogue very minor parties or parties that fail to 
win legislative representation — 1s likely to bias my sample towards the more successful splinter par- 
ties. 

3 It should also be noted that I have normally included only those fissions and fusions which are 
explicitly identified as such in the Mackie-Rose handbook, and thus some additional cases may have 
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TABLE | Fissions and Fusions by Country 








Number of fissions Number of fusions 





Austria 1 1 
Belgium 3 2 
Denmark 5 0 
Finland 5 4 
Germany 0 1 
Iceland 5 1 
Ireland 2 2 
Italy 3 4 
Luxembourg 2 0 
Netherlands 4 2 
Norway 3 0 
Sweden 0 1 
Switzerland 1 0 
United Kingdom 0 0 








Note: Excludes cases where fissions coincide with fusions. 


logued, incorporate additional parties which previously did not engage in electoral 
competition. 

The overall set of cases also includes some important instances where splits and 
mergers have coincided, and where the independent impact of either form of reshuffling 
cannot be determined. There are three such cases, and these will normally be excluded 
from the analysis. The first is the merger of the Italian Socialist Party (PSI) and Social 
Democrats (PSDI) to form the United Socialist Party (PSIUP) in 1968,* which was also 
accompanied by the emergence of the Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity (PSU), a splin- 
ter from the PSI. The second is the merger of the Communist Party and the Socialist 
People's Party in Norway in 1973 in an electoral alliance (known as the Socialist Elec- 
toral Alliance), which also incorporated a split from the Labour Party as well as a group 
of Independent Socialists. And the third is the formation of the Social Democrats (SDP) 
in Britain in 1983, which was a splinter from the Labour Party which then entered an 
electoral alliance with the Liberal Party. Indeed, with the exception of the splits and 
mergers in Ulster Unionism, this latter case is the only instance of a fission or fusion 
recorded by Mackie-Rose in the United Kingdom in the postwar period 

The overall distribution of the remaining fifty-two cases of fissions and fusions across 
the different countries is summarized in Table 1. The first point to note is that fissions 
have proved almost twice as frequent as fusions. In other words, intra-party frustration 
appears to have a greater impact than cross-party friendship on changing the format of a 
party system. Of the fifty-two cases in which fissions and fusions occur independently of 
one another (i.e. excluding the cases of the British SDP, the Norwegian Socialist Elec- 
toral Alliance, and the Italian PSU/PSIUP), there were thirty-four splits (65 per cent) 
and just eighteen mergers (35 per cent). 


been neglected. One arguably quite important case which has also been excluded is the split in the 
right-wing Swiss National Action in 1971 which gave rise to the Republican Movement. Since the 
former had just begun to mobilize support when the split occurred, any comparison between its sup- 
port in 1967 (when it won 0.5 per cent of the vote) and the support for the rump party (2.0 per cent) 
and the Republican Movement (3.5 per cent) in 1971 is likely to be misleading 

* Dates here refer to the year of the first general election contested by the new party 
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The distribution of cases is also markedly skewed in cross-national terms. A clear 
majority of the fissions occurred in just four countries – Denmark, Finland, Iceland and 
the Netherlands — which together account for nineteen ofthe thirty-four cases, or 56 per 
cent. The distribution of party fusions is also markedly skewed, with eight of the eighteen 
cases, or 44 per cent, occurring in just two countries — Finland (again) and Italy. There 
are no instances of party fusions in Denmark, Luxembourg or Switzerland, and no 
recorded instances of party splits in Germany or Sweden. 

In general, while markedly fissiparous tendencies can occur ın countries that evidence 
no great tendency towards fusion (e.g., Denmark, Iceland and Norway), the converse is 
not true. Thus the two countries which do stand out in terms of the number of fusions, 
Finland and Italy, are also marked by quite a high number of fissions, suggesting that 
both the channels that separate parties from one another, as well as the bonds that hold 
an individual party together, are relatively easily eroded. Given that both Finland and 
Italy are also among the most polarized of the West European party systems, it may well 
be that this tendency towards fluidity in partisan identity — as reflected in the behaviour 
of party elites — is related to the distinctive competitive drives and intense ideological pat- 
terning associated with polarized pluralism. In this sense it is interesting to note that 
West Germany, which is arguably the most homogeneous and moderate of the systems of 
‘moderate pluralism’ in postwar Western Europe,’ is also among the least affected by 
party splits and mergers. 


THE ELECTORAL REWARDS OF FISSIONS AND FUSIONS 


Let us turn to the first question: are fissions and fusions electorally profitable? In terms of 
average vote change the answer is clearly no: fissions and fusions are electorally unprofit- 
able in the sense that the mean vote of the parties involved actually declines following the 
reshuffle, albeit by a very minimal 0.26 per cent. Moreover, in terms of the frequency of 
gains and losses, the answer is also no, in that there is almost a perfect balance between 
the twenty-seven cases recording an increased vote and the twenty-five cases recording a 
decline. Given such findings, it would therefore appear that, at first sight, fissions and 
fusions lack any major electoral consequences. 

This pattern is further confirmed even when we distinguish between cases of fission and 
fusion. there is virtually no difference in the balance between gainers and losers among 
either group. Thus, among the eighteen instances of party mergers, there are nine cases 
where the vote actually exceeds the previously combined total of the parties involved, 
while among the thirty-four instances of party splits, there are eighteen cases where the 
combined vote of the splintered parties exceeds that of the formerly united party. 

That said, a reasonably marked contrast between fissions and fusions does emerge 
when one controls for the actual size of the electoral change which occurs. That is, not 
only are party splits more frequent, as noted above, but they are also relatively rewarding 
—or at least relatively less damaging. Thus, while the mean aggregate vote of those parties 


5 I exclude Norway and the United Kingdom where fusions did occur, but which are not included 
in these data, simply because of the inability to disentangle the consequences of fusion from those of 
fission 

6 See Giovanni Sartori, Parties and Party Systems: A Framework for Analysis (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1976). 

7 See, for example, Hans-Dieter Klingemann, ‘Election Programmes in West Germany, 1949— 
1980: Explorations in the Nature of Political Controversy’, in Ian Budge, David Robertson and 
Derek Hearl, eds, Ideology, Strategy and Party Change: Spatial Analyses of Post-War Election Pro- 
grammes in 19 Democracies (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. 294—323. 
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TABLE 2 Splits and Mergers, by Left and Right 








Reshuffling involves parties of the: 


Left (N) Right (N) 
Splits 17 17 
Mergers 7 11 
(Total N) Q4) Q8) 








which have split off from one another registers a marginal increase of 0.04 per cent, the 
mean vote of merged parties actually declines by 1.23 per cent. More precisely, even 
though the numbers of gainers and losers in each group more or less balances out, it is 
clear that when merged parties lose they tend to lose more than when splintered parties 
lose, dropping by an average of 3.87 per cent of the vote as against 2.54 per cent in the 
case of splintered parties. And when merged parties gain they tend to gain less than when 
splintered parties gain — increasing by an average of 1.40 per cent of the vote as against 
2.34 per cent. It is in this sense that fission tends to prove more profitable than fusion.? 


LEFT AND RIGHT 


The second question to be addressed concerns the propensity for merges or splits and the 
differential rewards or punishments associated with the different situations in which these 
changes takes place. Here I will look at three factors: (1) patterns within the left and 
right? (2) patterns in the different countries and, by extension, in different electoral 
systems; and (3) the extent to which parties which do merge or split have experienced 
comparable electoral trends prior to the merger or split. 

As can be seen from the data in Table 2, left-wing parties are relatively more inclined 
than right-wing parties to formalize their disputes in the open electoral market rather 
than to bury the hatchet with their ideologically compatible enemies. To be sure, the dif- 
ferences are very marginal; nevertheless they are compatible with the generally accepted 
notion that left-wing parties are more inclined towards fissiparousness than right-wing 
parties are. . 

What is more interesting to note, however, is that the voters of the left are also slightly 
more inclined to reward party splits, while those on the right are slightly more inclined to 
reward party mergers. As can be seen in Table 3, when parties of the left split, their vote is 
more likely to increase than to decrease, whereas when the left merges its forces it is more 
likely to be penalized than to be rewarded. On the right, on the other hand, while the 
balance between gainers and losers among the fissions is more or less even, mergers 
are more often rewarded than penalized. The preponderance of fission over fusion is 


8 While these mean figures necessanly exclude the case of the SDP/Alliance in Britain, ıt can be 
noted that the emergence of the SDP in Britain and its alliance with the Liberals in 1983 was elector- 
ally rewarding to a certain degree In 1979, prior to the split/alliance, the combined vote of Labour 
and the Liberals was 50.7 per cent; in 1983, following the split/alliance, the combined vote of Labour, 
the Liberals and the SDP was 53 0 per cent, an increase of 2.3 per cent. 

9 The left is defined as incorporating the historic ‘class left’, that 18 the traditional socialist and 
communist parties and their offshoots, as well as the ‘new left’ parties, while the right 1s defined as 
incorporating all other parties Where, as is occasionally the case, a party of the left merges or forms 
an alliance with a party of the right, this 1s regarded as a left merger rather than a прћ! merger. 
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TABLE 3 The Electoral Record of Fissions and Fusions, by Left 
and Right 
Fissions Fusions 
Left Right Left Right | 

Electoral record (N) (N) (N) (N) 

Vote increases 10 8 2 7 

Vote declines 7 9 . 5 4 

Total 17 17 7 11 








therefore not only slightly more common on the left than right but it also appears to offer 
more electoral incentives. Again, the contrast is not particularly marked, but it does sug- 
gest that while voters on the right tend to reward the whole, voters on the left tend to 
prefer the sum of the parts. 


CROSS-NATIONAL CONTRASTS 


We have already seen that there is a considerable variation in the distribution of cases of 
fissions and fusions across the different countries (cf. Table 1 above), and it might be 
hypothesized that there is a relationship between these cross-national differences and dif- 
ferences in the manner in which the national electorates respond. In the event, however, 
as can be seen from Table 4, there is little evidence to support this proposition. Indeed, 
Iceland represents perhaps the only case where the differential rates of fission and fusion 
are associated with corresponding electoral rewards and punishments. As noted above, 
fission represents quite an industry in Iceland and, as can be seen from Table 4, it is also 
something which proves popular with voters, being rewarded in four of the five recorded 
instances. Belgium, on the other hand, displays quite a contrary pattern: while each of the 
three main parties has experienced a severe fission, party splits seem to be invariably 
penalized by voters. Belgian mergers, by contrast, while less frequent, are electorally 
profitable. The Italian pattern is similar, if balanced in the other direction: here mergers 
prove unpopular with voters, but occur with greater frequency than do splits, which tends 
to prove popular with the voters. In general, however, and with the caveat that we are 
dealing with a very small number of cases in most of the countries, there seems little 
relationship between national propensities for fission and fusion on the one hand, and the 
different national electoral responses on the other. 

Given that disproportional electoral formulae tend to encourage economies of scale 
and thus tend to discourage smaller parties, it might be anticipated that these national 
contrasts reflect an association with the level of proportionality in the different electoral 
systems. More formally, it can be hypothesized that the more proportional systems are 
associated with a greater tendency towards fission, whereas the more disproportional 
systems encourage fusion. 

The simplest way in which to test this hypothesized relationship is to take those coun- 
tries where the number of fissions clearly outnumber the number of fusions, and to com- 
pare their mean level of disproportionality with the remaining countries. For the 
purposes of this analysis, five countries are grouped together – Denmark, Iceland, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands and Norway — where the number of fissions exceeds the 
number of fusions by at least two. If the hypothesis is correct, we can anticipate that these 
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TABLE 4 Gainers and Losers, by Country 
Number of fissions Number of fusions 
resulting in resulting in 

Gains Losses Gains Losses 
Austria 1 0 1 0 
Belgium 0 3 2 0 
Denmark 3 2 па. n.a. 
Finland 3 2 2 2 
Germany па. n.a. 0 1 
Iceland 4 1 0 1 
Ireland 1 1 1 1 
Italy 2 1 1 3 
Luxembourg 1 1 n.a n.a. 
Netherlands 2 2 2 0 
Norway 1 2 n.a па. 
Sweden na n.a. 0 1 
Switzerland 0 1 па. па. 
United Kingdom n.a. n.& n.a. n.a. 








five countries will have substantially more proportional electoral systems than the 
remaining countries. 

This does indeed seem to be the case: average disproportionality (as measured by the 
recent analysis of Liyphart)'° in the five fissiparous countries is 4.70, as against 5.39 in the 
remaining nine countries, including the United Kingdom. In reality, however, the picture 
is quite a distorted one, ın that the exceptionally high level of disproportionality in the 
British case (12.23 as against an average of 4.60 in the thirteen other countries) vastly 
exaggerates the mean value for the non-fissiparous countries. Thus, when we exclude the 
British case, the average disproportionality in the remaining eight countries is reduced to 
just 4.54, which is actually less than the average figure for the five fissiparous systems. 
Indeed, these latter five systems include both Iceland and Norway, which rank among the 
most disproportional of the West European countries considered in the Lijphart ana- 
lysis.+4 

That said, it can be noted that the hypothesis does find some small support if we 
approach it from the other direction and isolate those countries where party fusions 
never occur, that is Denmark, Luxembourg and Switzerland, where, according to the 
hypothesis, we would expect quite a high level of proportionality. This 1s indeed the case: 
the mean level of disproportionality in these three countries is 4.03, as against 4.83 in the 
remaining ten countries (excluding the United Kingdom). However, while going some 
way towards confirming the hypothesis, the difference is not particularly marked, and, 
together with the earlier finding about fissiparous systems, is certainly insufficient to 


1? The index of disproportionality is calculated on the basis of figures reported in Arend Lijphart, 
"The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws: a Critique, Re-Analysis, and Update of Rae's Classic 
Study’, paper presented to fourteenth World Congress of the International Political Science Associ- 
ation, Washingdon, DC, 1988 In this index, which 1s derived by summing the absolute value of all 
vote-seat share differences and dividing by two, a higher figure implies more disproportionality. 

11 Lijphart, ‘The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws’, Appendix 2. 
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warrant any hard and fast conclusion concerning the influence of electoral systems on 
tendencies towards fission or fusion. 


PRIOR ELECTORAL PERFORMANCE 


Among the host factors that might be expected to prompt.a split within a party, a record 
of electoral decline must clearly count as one of the most crucial. After all, it is only when 
the ship is sinking that the real crisis becomes apparent, and it is then that the exit option 
may become particularly attractive. Exit is not the only option, of course. Sinking ships 
can also hope to survive by mooring themselves to more buoyant crafts, and hence elec- 
toral decline might also tend to precipitate mergers between parties. 

Either way, we can hypothesize that moves towards fission or fusion will be associated 
with prior electoral decline — whether long-term or short-term. As far as long-term 
decline is concerned, a reasonable proof of this hypothesis would require that the parties 
involved in the reshuffling would have experienced a consistent erosion of electoral sup- 
port for, say, at least the three previous elections. In the shorter term, we could expect 
that their support would have fallen at the previous election. 

In the event, however, there is little or no evidence to support the notion that the par- 
ties involved in the fission/fusion had been experiencing long-term electoral decline. 
Fewer than one in four of the parties included here showed any consistent trend. In some 
cases, the absence of a long-term trend is simply because the parties involved were relat- 
ively new to the electoral game, and had yet to establish an electoral record. In most’ 
cases, however, their vote simply fluctuated, with no real evidence of secular change, 
whether up or down. However, of the few parties which do show a consistent trend over 
the three previous elections, the majority are indeed in decline. This is particularly true of 
the parties which experience fission, with seven cases of secular decline, as against just 
three cases of secular growth. As far as the fused parties are concerned, the record is more 
ambiguous. In four of the five instances where a secular trend can be identified, the parties 
which engage in the merger have contrasting records: all include at least one party with 
no consistent trend, while in three of the instances at least one of the merging parties had 
experienced a secular decline and in the remaining case one of the parties had experienced 
a consistent growth. The final instance, the electoral alliance of Fine Gael and Labour 1n 
Ireland in 1973, was one in which both parties had enjoyed a consistent growth In terms 
of the long-term record, therefore, the hypothesis cannot really be confirmed. 

As far as the short-term record is concerned, however, the evidence is more clearly 
adduced and the hypothesis does find some support – particularly in relation to party 
splits. Thus, of the thirty-four relevant parties that have experienced splits 1n this 
period,!? a total of twenty-five (74 per cent) had seen their share of the vote fall at the pre- 
vious election, as against only seven (21 per cent) which had registered an increase in sup- 
port — the remaining two cases had shown no change. 

In the case of party fusions, the balance is more finely drawn. In five of the thirteen rele- 
vant instances, both of the merging parties experienced a fall in support in the previous 
election, while in two instances (Iceland in 1963 and Ireland in 1973) both parties actually 
increased their support. The remaining six cases are mixed, however, with one of the par- 
ties having lost support and with one having gained support (or, in the case of the Neth- 
erlands in 1977, with two of the three merging parties having lost, and with one having 


12 Note that in two instances (Iceland in 1987 and Ireland in 1987) there 15 a simultaneous split 
from two parties. 
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TABLE 5 Prior Electoral Performance and the Payoffs of Fission 


Post-fission: 
Vote increased Vote declined Total 
(N) (N) (N) 
Prior to fission: 
Vote increased 0 6 (6) 
Vote declined 14 8 (22) 
Total (14) (14) 


gained). Thus, while party fission is quite likely to be associated with prior short-term 
electoral decline, this is not so clearly the case for party fusion; rather, the balance sug- 
gests that at least one of the merging parties is riding reasonably high. 

To the extent that fission or fusion is indeed a partial response to recent electoral 
decline, then the question of payoffs is of obvious and immediate relevance. As was noted 
above, the electoral rewards of this type of reshuflling are, to say the least, generally quite 
muted, and while fission tends to prove more rewarding – or less damaging – than fusion, 
the chances that the parties’ share of the vote will increase in the wake of the reshuffling 
are almost the same as the chances that it will decline. However, a clearer picture of the 
distribution of rewards and punishments may emerge if we control for the previous elec- 
toral record of the parties involved. More specifically, it may well be the case that while 
fissions and fusions are not rewarding in general, they nevertheless reverse prior electoral 
fortunes. 

The simplest way in which to control for this potential effect is to distinguish gainers 
and losers according to their prior short-term electoral performance. In the case of party 
fissions, the results of this test are reported in Table 5, which, with the exception of those 
cases where the splits drew from two parties simultaneously, includes all those parties in 
which a split occurred in the wake of a change in electoral support. The evidence here is 
quite unambiguous: of the twenty-two parties that had registered a decline immediately 
before the split, a total of fourteen (64 per cent) increased their share of the vote,!? while 
all six of the parties that had registered an increase in support prior to the split evidenced 
a decline. In sum, fission appears to produce a reversal of fortunes, even to the extent that 
those parties which had previously grown then experienced a decline in support! 

It is less easy to make a similar assessment of the relative payoffs 1n the case of party 
fusions, particularly because there are fewer cases, and because the prior electoral record 
of fusing parties is more mixed, with one partner tending to have lost support and the 
other to have gained support (sec above). Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that in 
both the instances in which each of the fusing parties had previously gained votes (Ice- 
land in 1963 and Ireland in 1973), the newly-merged parties then experienced a decline in 
support. The five instances in which both parties had previously lost support offer more 
ambiguous results: in three cases the decline was reversed, while in the remaining two 
cases the decline continued. In the six mixed cases, on the other hand, the balance 
between gainers and losers is even, with three increasing their support and with three 
registering a decline. 


13 As before, the post-fission vote represents the sum of the share won by the splinter party and 
the rump party. 
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CONCLUSION 


While a survey of the electoral record of party fissions and party fusions is interesting in 
itself, it clearly cannot be expected to throw much light on the wider questions of party 
system dynamics or competition. To be sure, as in the case of the pan-Christian merger of 
the CDA in the Netherlands or in the case of the various linguistic splits in Belgium, cer- 
tain fissions and fusions are of central importance. In many cases, however, as can be seen 
from the Appendix, this type of reshuffling occurs at the margins of the party system, and, 
as this survey suggests, often leaves the balance of electoral forces largely unchanged. 

Nevertheless, such a survey does offer some limited grounds for speculation about the 
differential perceptions of party elites, on the one hand, and party voters, on the other. As 
noted above, fissions and fusions derive from elite behaviour, whether prompted by fac- 
tional frustration in the case of fissions, or cross-party friendships in the case of fusions. 
The rewards and penalties associated with such reshuffling, on the other hand, derive 
entirely from mass electoral behaviour. 

Hence the scope for speculation, for, as we have seen, there are certain circumstances 
where fissions and fusions occur despite the empirical evidence that these are not likely to 
be electorally rewarding. Mergers involving the left are one case in point, because the 
majority of such cases result in electoral decline. At the country level, mergers clearly 
prove popular in Italy, yet in three cases out of four they have proved electorally damag- 
ing. In Belgium, on the other hand, mergers prove to be rewarding, yet there is a greater 
incidence of splits in Belgium, and these are penalized by voters. In sum, there are enough 
contrary cases to suggest that, ceteris paribus, intra-party frustrations and inter-party 
friendships can prove so compelling that elites may well ignore the possible electoral con- 
sequences of their actions. Or else they just like to gamble. 

In some circumstances, the gamble is likely to pay off Parties which have experienced 
short-term electoral decline, and which then split apart (and splits are most likely to 
occur in the wake of such short-term electoral decline), are likely to find that there is a 
subsequent growth in their combined electoral support. Should the split occur in the 
wake of short-term electoral success, on the other hand, then the decision is likely to be 
penalized by the voters. 

In the end, however, the most striking impression is that fission and fusion have very 
limited electoral consequences — at least in the short term. Faction leaders may become 
unhappy and decide to go it alone, or rival party bosses may decide to bury the hatchet 
and join forces in a fresh new electoral alliance; but when the votes are counted they 
usually find that not much has really changed. 


APPENDIX 


(Year refers to first election contested by new party or parties): 

Austria 

1966: Democratic Progressive Party splits from Socialist Party 

1986: United Greens and Alternative Greens run joint list 

Belgium 

1968. Christian People's Party splits into Walloon and Flemish wings 

1971. Liberal Party splits into Walloon and Flemish wings 

1978: Socialist Party splits into Walloon and Flemish wings 

1981: Party of Reforms and the Liberation of Wallonia and the Brussels Liberal Party run joint list 
as Liberal Reform Party 
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Denmark 

1953: Independents Party splits from Liberal Party 

1960: Socialist People's Party splits from Communist Party 

1966: Liberal Centre splits from Liberal Party 

1968: Left Socialist Party splits from Soctalist People's Party 

1973: Centre Democrats split from Social Democrats 

Finland 

1951: Liberal League splits from National Progressive Party 

1958. Social Democratic League splits from Soctal Democrats 

1962: Rural Party splits from Agrarian Party 

1966. Liberal League fuses with Finnish People’s Party to form Liberal People’s Party 

1975: Social Democratic League fuses with Social Democrats 

1975: Constitutional People's Party formed by splits from the National Coalition and the Swedish 
People's Party 

1975: National Unity Party splits from Rural Party 

1983: Centre Party and Liberal People's Party run joint list 

1987: Democratic Alternative splits from People's Democratic Union 

Germany 

1961: German Party and Refugee Party fuse to form All-German Party 

Iceland 

1953: Republic Party splits from Independence Party 

1963: National Preservation fuses with People's Alliance 

1967: Union of Liberals and Leftists split from People's Alliance 

1983: Social Democratic Federation splits from Social Democrats 

1987: Citizens' Party splits from Independence Party 

1987: National Party and Association for Equality and Justice split from Progressive Party 

Ireland 

1951: National Labour fuses with Labour Party 

1973: Aontacht Éireann splits from Fianna Fáil 

1973: Fine Gael and Labour form electoral alliance 

1987: Progressive Democrats splits from Fianna Fáil and Fine Gael 

Italy 

1948: Communist Party and Socialist Party run joint list 

1953: Communist Party and Socialist Party run separate lists 

1958: Popular Monarchist Party splits from National Monarchist Party 

1963: Popular Monarchists fuse with National Monarchist Party to form United Party of Monar- 
chical Unity 

1968: Socialist Party and Social Democrats form electoral alliance (the United Socialist Party) 

1968: Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity splits from Socialist Party 

1972. United Socialist Party splits into Socialist Party and Social Democrats 

1972: United Party of Monarchical Unity and Italian Social Movement fuse into Italian Social 
Movement-National Right 

1983: Party of Proletarian Unity for Communism fuses with Communist Party 

Luxembourg 

1974: Social Democratic Party splits from Socialist Workers’ Party 

1979: Independent Socialists split from Socialist Workers’ Party 

Netherlands 

1948. Catholic National Party splits from Catholic People’s Party 

1952: Reformed Political Union splits from Anti-Revolutionary Party 

1956: Catholic National Party fuses with Catholic People’s Party 

1971: DS'70 splits from Labour Party 

1971: Radical Political Party splits from Catholic People’s Party 

1977: Catholic People’s Party, Anti-Revolutionary Party and Christian Historical Union form 
Christian Democratic Appeal 
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Norway 

1961 Socialist People’s Party splits from Communist Party 

1973: New People's Party splits from Liberal Party 

1973. Socialist People's Party, Communist Party, Independent Socialists and a split from the 
Labour Party form Socialist Electoral Alliance 

1977: Socialist Electoral Alliance splits into Communist Party and Socialist Left Party 

Sweden 

1985: Centre Party and Christian Democratic Union form electoral alliance 

Switzerland 

1971. Autonomous Socialist Party splits from Social Democrats 

United Kingdom ' 

1983: Social Democratic Party splits from Labour Party (and forms electoral alliance with Liberal 
Party) 


Acceptability Voting: A Modification 
NEIL Е. PAINE* 


Nurmi has analysed a number of voting procedures with respect to various criteria.! It 
has been pointed out that acceptability voting not only fares as well as approval voting 
under Nurmi’s type of analysis but also may be more intuitively appealing to voters.” 

Under approval voting each voter casts one vote for each candidate deemed accept- 
able; under acceptability voting each voter casts two votes for his first choice and one 
vote for each remaining candidate deemed acceptable. With each procedure there exists a 
considerable degree of indeterminacy in the sense that the number of votes that will be 
cast by a given group of voters may involve a wide range of possibilities. From a certain 
theoretical perspective such indeterminacy is a virtue, but the average voter may find it 
uncomfortable. Moreover, recent research with approval voting indicates, somewhat dis- 
turbingly, that the wording of ballot instructions may affect the number of votes cast.? At 
any rate, it seems highly unlikely that either approval or acceptability voting will soon 
find its way into widespread real world use. 

However, acceptability voting may be modified to produce a procedure that, for the 
average voter, should be easier to understand and more intuitively appealing. Under such 
a procedure the voter would be instructed as follows: Cast two votes for your first choice 
and, if you wish, one vote for your second choice. 


* Department of Decision and Information Sciences, University of Houston. 

1 Hannu Nurmi, ‘Voting Procedures A Summary Analysis’, British Journal of Political Science, 
13 (1983), 181-208. 

2 Neil R. Paine, ‘Voting Procedures: A Substitute Proposal’, British Journal of Political Science, 
18 (1988), 140-1. 

3 Edwin W Koc, ‘An Experimental Examination of Approval Voting Under Alternative Ballot 
Conditions’, Polity, 20 (1988), 688—704 
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Respecting Beliefs and Rebuking Rushdie 
PETER JONES* 


The furore that followed the publication of Salman Rushdie's The Satanic Verses has provided 
a graphic illustration of the conflicts that may still arise 1n societies characterized by diverse 
religious beliefs. This article examines how far the rules governing a plural society should require 
its members to defer to beliefs that they themselves do not share In particular, ıt examines 
whether a principle of 'respect for beliefs! can provide adequate reason for limiting freedom of 
expression À strong version of the principle, which would limit substantive criticism of beliefs, 1s 
found untenable A weaker version of the principle, which would concern itself not with the 
matter but with the manner in which others’ beliefs are treated, has greater plausibility and moral 
appeal That also, however, proves too hazardous and indeterminate a basis for setting legal 
limits to freedom of expression 


Freedom of expression and freedom of religion are two freedoms which seem 
securely embedded in the culture of modern Western societies. Their conjunc- 
tion in the right of people to express themselves freely on religious matters has 
seemed a particularly secure and widely-held conviction. So true has this been 
that, for decades and with few exceptions, that particular freedom has passed 
virtually unchallenged both in the politics of Western societies and in Western 
political thought. The Rushdie affair has put an end to that easy consensus. 

The publication of Salman Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses led to world-wide 
protests that it constituted a gross insult to Muhammad and to other important 
figures in the Islamic faith as well as to Muslims themselves.’ That in turn led to 
calls for the book to be withdrawn from circulation by the publishers and for all 
existing copies to be pulped. There were also calls for governments to ban the 
book. Indeed, the book was banned in India and in Pakistan, Indonesia and 
very many other Muslim countries, but also in some non-Muslim countries, 
such as South Africa and Venezuela. Nor have the complaints been confined to 


"E 


* Department of Politics, University of Newcastle upon Tyne 
I am indebted to many people for discussions on the subject of this article I woùld like to record 
my gratitude, for their comments, to Kay Black, David George, Robert Goodin, Tim Gray, Barbara 
McGuinness, Susan Mendus, Andrew Reeve, Albert Weale and the Journal's two anonymous refer- 
ees. 
! Salman Rushdie, The Satanic Verses (London Viking, 1988) For a useful collection of docu- 
ments on the Rushdie affair, see Lisa Appignanesi and Sara Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File 
(London: Fourth Estate, 1989) Timothy Brennan, Salman Rushdie and the Third World (London 
Macmillan, 1989), examines The Satanic Verses 1n the context of Rushdie’s other writings. Two 
general accounts of the Rushdie affasr and its background, one written from a Muslim and the other 
from a non-Muslim stance, are Shabbir Akhtar, Be Careful with Muhammad! The Salman Rushdie 
Affair (London: Bellew, 1989), and Malise Ruthven, A Satame Affair. Salman Rushdie and the Rage of 
Islam (London: Chatto and Windus, 1990). To date Rushdie has given two main defences of his posi- 
tion: ‘In good faith’, published in The Independent on Sunday, 4 February 1990, рр 18-20, and, LT m 
nothing sacred?', The Herbert Read Memorial Lecture, 6 February 1990 (London: Granta, а Thy zh 
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Muslims. Prominent leaders from other religions — including the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, spokesmen for the Vatican, the American evangelist, 
Billy Graham, and leading rabbis in Britain and Israel — expressed their sym- 
pathy with the protests of Muslims and suggested a variety of measures to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this sort of episode. In Britain, although some members of 
the Government expressed sympathy for the hurt caused to Muslims, the 
Government officially refused to contemplate a ban and protested that, anyway, 
it had no power to impose one. However, some Muslim groups claimed that 
Rushdie could have been, and should have been, prosecuted under the Public 
Order and Race Relations Acts. Others sought to mobilize the English common 
law of blasphemy against Rushdie but these efforts came to nought, since the 
existing law protects only Christianity. That, in turn, has led to vigorous calls for 
a reform of the law of blasphemy so that its protection would be extended to 
other religions and so that books such as The Satanic Verses would, in future, be 
subject to the full rigours of the law. 

The whole issue was further intensified and complicated by Ayatollah Kho- 
meini's notorious fatwa sentencing Rushdie to death and calling upon ‘all zeal- 
ous Muslims' to ensure that the sentence was carried out, adding that whoever 
was killed in the attempt would be regarded as a martyr. Various financial 
rewards were offered to those who successfully assumed the role of executioners. 
Rushdie himself was forced into hiding. His subsequent qualified apology for the 
distress he had caused Muslims was judged by his would-be executors to be in- 
sufficient to rectify his wrong and it seems that Rushdie's life will remain under 
threat for the foreseeable future and very possibly for the rest of his days. 

In this article, I want to consider the general issues raised by the Rushdie affair 
for a plural society. By a ‘plural society’, I mean one characterized by a diversity 
of fundamental beliefs and, more especially, one characterized by a diversity of 
religious beliefs. I shall assume that all parties to the argument accept the legiti- 
macy of a plural society. The issue, therefore, as I shall examine it, is not one of 
which, if any, of a number of competing religions should be adopted by a society 
as the ‘correct’ one to the exclusion of all other (false) beliefs. It is not about 
whether a society should be committed to Christianity or to Islam or, indeed, to 
atheism. Rather all parties to the argument are assumed to accept that members 
of the society should be able to hold and to live according to their own beliefs; so 
the issue amongst them is simply about the way in which the society should 
accommodate the diversity of beliefs that they hold. In examining this issue I 
shall make use of the arguments and claims thrown up by the Rushdie affair, but 
my ultimate concern will not be to deliver a verdict on the rights and wrongs of 
the affair in its every detail. Instead, my interest will bein the general question of 
what should be required of the members of a plural society by way of deference 
to beliefs that they themselves do not share. In particular, I shall consider the 
plausibility and the implications of the claim that we should show ‘respect’ for 
the beliefs of others. 

In examining the principle of ‘respect for beliefs’ I shall argue that, although it 
has some affinity with the idea of not offending people’s sensibilities, it is actually 
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a distinct idea with a different moral foundation and some different practical im- 
plications. I shall examine the principle both in its strong form, in which it would 
limit substantive criticism of people’s beliefs, and in its weaker form, in which it 
would constrain only the ‘manner’ in which others’ beliefs are treated. Finally, I 
shall consider whether the difficulties that we confront when we invoke the 
offence principle or the principle of respect for beliefs can be by-passed by focus- 
ing instead upon the requirements of public order. 


COPING WITH CONFLICT 


Now it should not be taken for granted that there must be some set of rules that 
is acceptable to all members of a plural society in spite of their different beliefs. 
Different groups of believers may all accept the legitimacy of a plural society but 
may disagree about the rules that should govern that society. For example, if 
Christians, Muslims, Buddhists and humanists each draw upon their own 
bodies of belief in deciding what the common rules should be, there is no guar- 
antee that they will come up with identical sets of proposals. If no such ‘overlap- 
ping consensus” is forthcoming, we may be stuck with a virtual ‘state of war’ 
between different bodies of believers. There are certainly elements of the Rushdie 
affair which fit that description. Ayatollah Khomeini was not interested in pro- 
viding for a plural society and he did not command the allegiance of all Mus- 
lims. But many Muslims in Britain and in other Western societies accepted 
Khomeini's fatwa sentencing Rushdie to death and affirmed their willingness 
either to carry out that sentence or to collude in its being carried out by others. 
In addition bookshops have been bombed and a campaign of civil disobedience 
has been threatened. Other Muslims have rejected Khomeini's fatwa and are 
unwilling to resort to illegal tactics to achieve their aims but, even amongst 
those, there seems to be a general conviction that they can never give up their 
protests and simply accept that others have a right to subject their religion to the 
sort of treatment it has received at the hands of Rushdie.? 

How might we get beyond this state of conflict? One possibility is peace based 


? On ‘overlapping consensus’, see John Rawls, ‘The Idea of an Overlapping Consensus’, Oxford 
Journal of Legal Studies, 7 (1987), 1-25 

> Cf ‘Many wnters often condescendingly imply that Muslims should become as tolerant as 
modern Christians. After all, the Christian faith has not been undermined. But the truth is, of course, 
too obviously the other way The continual blasphemies against the Christian faith. have totally 
undermined it Any faith which compromises its internal temper of militant wrath 1s destined for the 
dustbin of history, for 1t can no longer preserve its faithful heritage in the face of the corrosive in- 
fluences 

The fact that post-Enlightenment Christians tolerate blasphemy is a matter for shame, not for 
pride... 

Those Muslims who find it intolerable to live in a United Kingdom contaminated with the Rush- 
die virus need to seriously consider the Islamic alternatives of emigration (hijrah) to the House of 
Islam or a declaration of holy war (Jehad) on the House of Rejection. The latter may well seem a 
kind of hasty militancy that 1s out of the question, though, with God on one's side, one 1s never in the 
minority And England, like all else, belongs to God.’ Shabbir Akhtar, The Guardian, 27 February 
1989 (Appignanesi and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, pp 240-1). 
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upon mere compromise. For example, Muslims might come to endure attacks 
upon Muhammad and the Koran, not because they believe that they are obliged 
to do so by some principle that supersedes their religion (what principle could 
that possibly be?), but only because, in practice, that is all that they can do short 
of leaving the society. Alternatively, the non-Muslim section of the population 
might agree to the prohibition of severe attacks upon Muslim beliefs, not 
because it believes that there is really anything wrong with those attacks, but 
only to assuage those who would be outraged by them and who might react viol- 
ently. I describe each of these as ‘mere compromise’ because neither is an 
arrangement that both sides regard as truly right or fair. Each is no more than a 
modus vivendi, a truce, in which force of circumstances has induced one side to 
concede something that, it believes, it should not have to concede. That may be 
preferable to open conflict but it is still an unhappy state of affairs, for it does not 
represent a genuine consensus on what the rules of the society should be. Is there 
no more principled basis upon which people might defer to one another's 
beliefs? 

What has become the standard liberal position may be regarded as a min- 
imum starting point. All would at least agree that each should be free to hold 
and live according to his own beliefs, subject to the usual qualification that that 
does not involve his harming or infringing the rights of others. People can, of 
course, believe that this sort of liberal position is wrong in principle and that 
they are duty-bound to attempt to make everyone conform to their own 
uniquely right beliefs: However, I am contemplating a population whose 
members accept the legitimacy of a plural society and it is hard to see how, if 
they accept that, they cannot also accept, as a minimum, that each should be 
allowed to hold and to pursue his own beliefs. 

The question is whether more than that minimum can be required. My right 
to hold and to pursue my own beliefs does not, of itself, impose any limit upon 
what others may say about, or do with, the beliefs that I hold. Rushdie's Satanic 
Verses cannot be said to interfere with Muslims' right to conduct their lives as 
Muslims, nor can Scorsese's The Last Temptation of Christ be said to impede the 
freedom of Christians to live as Christians. Yet there is a widely shared senti- 
ment that some limit should be placed upon the treatment that may be meted 
out to other people's most cherished beliefs, particularly if they are religious 
beliefs. What can justify that sentiment? What reason can there be for a society's 
throwing a protective cordon around people's beliefs? If I am a Christian, I have 
reason to object to the vilification of Christ because, as far as I am concerned, he 
is the Son of God. But what reason can I give a non-Christian, which will count 
as a reason for a non-Christian, for refraining from what I regard as a sin? And 
why should I myself refrain from vilifying Muhammad, since, as far as I am con- 
cerned, he is a figure who has no divine status and who was indeed a false 
prophet? Clearly, whatever reason there might be for limiting freedom of expres- 
sion out of concern for people's beliefs, it cannot be a reason that presupposes 
the truth of those beliefs, for that would disqualify it as a reason for all except 
those who already hold those beliefs. 
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OFFENDING SENSIBILITIES 


That goes some way towards explaining why ‘offensiveness’ has become such a 
prominent concern both in relation to the general question of whether people’s 
religious beliefs should receive legal protection and in relation to the specific 
controversy over Rushdie’s book. People can acknowledge the offence caused 
by attacks upon others’ beliefs even though they themselves do not share those 
beliefs. The non-believer, because he is a non-believer, cannot share the Chris- 
tian’s or the Muslim’s conception of the essential wrongness of blasphemy. 
However, he can recognize that blasphemies cause distress and offence to the 
devout, that the distress and offence is undesirable and that that provides a 
(prima facie) case for prohibiting blasphemies. He must still regard these 
offended reactions as, in a sense, ‘mistaken’, for they depend upon beliefs which 
are (for him) false; but he may regard that as a matter of no consequence since 
the reality of offended sensibilities is unaffected by the truth or falsity of the 
beliefs upon which they depend. Nor is this reasoning relevant only for atheists. 
In so far as different religions do not have overlapping beliefs, they will have dif- 
ferent conceptions of what is blasphemous. As far as the Christian is concerned, 
an attack upon Muhammad cannot be truly blasphemous; in relation to Islam, 
he too is a non-believer. Thus he too must find reason for not attacking the Mus- 
lim’s beliefs in something which does not imply his own acceptance of the beliefs 
at issue ~ such as the avoidance of offence.* 

As for believers themselves, the offence caused by blasphemy is not likely to be 
their major preoccupation. For the Christian, impugning the character of Christ 
and, for the Muslim, impugning the character of Muhammad is wrong as such. 
Each may be offended by the blasphemy but that offence is merely a by-product 
of the wrongful act; it is not the offensiveness of the act which explains its wrong- 
ness but the wrongness of the act that explains it offensiveness. If the Christian 
or the Muslim characterizes the blasphemy as a wrong to anyone, he will regard 
it as principally a wrong to Christ (and to God) or to Muhammad (and to Allah) 
rather than to himself. It would be a derogation from his faith to do otherwise.? 
Even so, he has to recognize that he is in a society many of whose members do 
not share these beliefs and for whom these cannot provide reason for refraining 
from blasphemy. But he can present the distress and the offence caused to him 
by blasphemy as a concern that others ought to recognize whatever their own 


* Whether the truth or falsity of beliefs is really of no consequence here is a nice question. It is 
arguable that, if my offence ıs misplaced because it stems from false beliefs, it cannot provide 
adequate reason for limiting your freedom. However, even if we take that view in principle, we may 
still regard it as of little consequence in practice, since, in religious matters, there 1s such radical and 
unresolvable disagreement about which beliefs are true. 

5 Cf. ‘The Rushdie affair 1s, in the last analysis, admittedly about fanaticism on behalf of God.’ ‘It 
1s true of course that God 1s above human insult in one sense; but there is another equally valid sense 
in which the believer is morally obliged to vindicate the reputation of God and his spokesman 
against the militant calumnies of evil. Only then can he or she truly confess the faith. For faith is as 
faith does.’ Akhtar, Be Careful with Muhammad!, pp. 61, 103. In taking action against Gay News for 
blasphemous libel in 1977, Mrs Mary Whitehouse explained, ‘I simply had to protect Our Lord’; 
New Statesman, 15 July 1977, p. 74 
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beliefs and, in so far as blasphemy is wrong because it is offensive, he can present 
himself as the person who is wronged by it. 

Although being offended is a disagreeable experience, it is often a fairly slight 
one which does not bear comparison with harms such as physical injury. Con- 
sequently, when it is weighed against values such as freedom of expression, it is 
often found wanting. However, the potential for offence related to religious 
belief is very great. The conception of certain figures and symbols as ‘sacred’ in 
Christianity and in Islam makes them special objects of reverence, and acts 
which treat those figures and symbols irreverently are therefore especially 
offensive. That is why, of all belief-related offence, that occasioned by religious 
belief seems the most intense. 

The current English law of blasphemy has developed in a way which is very 
much related to the prevention of offence. At one time the purpose of the 
common law of blasphemy was to uphold the truth of Christianity, for it was 
upon that truth that the social and political institutions of England were said to 
be founded. Blasphemy, either against Christianity in general or against the 
Church of England in particular, was viewed as a form of sedition. However, 
during the nineteenth century, the character of the law was gradually modified 
so that its prime purpose became that of protecting Christians from offensive 
treatment of their beliefs rather than that of asserting and upholding the truth of 
Christianity itself. Provided they observed the ‘decencies of controversy’, people 
could attack the very foundations of Christian belief without being guilty of the 
legal offence of blasphemy.$ 

Given that the modern law does not presuppose the truth of Christianity, its 
protection could be extended to other religions without anomaly for, as we have 
seen, preventing belief-dependent offence does not presuppose the truth of the 
beliefs at issue. Indeed, it now seems anomalous that its protection should be 
confined to Christians. If its purpose is to protect people from what they find 
offensive, why should that protection be extended to some citizens but not to 
others? That seems plainly inequitable. Thus the very character of the existing 
English law of blasphemy might be said to intimate its own reform. That reform 
would bring certain complications in its train, such as what exactly is to count as 

'a religion for purposes of law, and these difficulties have evidently played some 
part in persuading the current British Government not to extend the scope of 
the law (even though they have also decided not to abolish it)." But, although 
*no change' might seem an attractive political option in present circumstances, 
there is little to recommend it in either logic or equity. 

I have examined how far a case can be made for the prohibition of blasphemy 


$ Forthe history of the English law of blasphemy, see G. D. Nokes, A History of the Crime of Blas- 
phemy (London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1928) 

7 The British Government's considered position on the issues raised by the Rushdie affair was set 
out in a letter sent by John Patten, Minister of State at the Home Office, to a number of leading 
British Muslims, 4 July 1989. The full text of the letter was published in The Times, 5 July 1989, p 13, 
and is reprinted in Bhikhu Parekh, ed., Law, Blasphemy and the Multi-Faith Society (London: 
Commuission for Racial Equality, 1990), рр 84-7. 
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on grounds of offence on a previous occasion;? I shall not repeat that examina- 
tion here. My earlier study was prompted by the Gay News case, which was pur- 
sued in the English courts from 1977 to 1979. My conclusion then was that, 
while the offence caused by blasphemy deserved to be taken seriously, it was in- 
sufficient, when weighed against rival concerns, to justify blasphemy's remaining 
a crime. The Rushdie affair has not induced me to revise my earlier argument or 
its conclusion. Moreover, even if the law of blasphemy in its present form were 
extended to include Islam, it should not be taken for granted that a court would 
judge The Satanic Verses to have contravened it. 


RESPECTING BELIEFS 


However, offensiveness is not the only ground upon which different religious 
groups in a multi-faith society may call for legal protection for their beliefs. The 
Rushdie case has served to highlight a distinct, if related, form of argument. That 
argument appeals to, what I shall call, the principle of 'respect for beliefs'. This 
principle holds that people should behave in a way which is consistent with their 
respecting the beliefs of others. As with the offence principle, ‘respect for beliefs’ 
is a principle that is especially relevant to a plural society in which different 
groups of people hold fundamentally different beliefs. It holds that, in such a 
society, not only should people be allowed to conduct their lives in accordance 
with their most deeply held beliefs, they should also not have to endure attacks 
upon those beliefs. An attack upon the beliefs of others is a violation of one of 
the understandings that should underpin a society in which people are expected 
to live together in spite of their fundamentally different beliefs. 

Like the argument from offence, the appeal to respect for beliefs does not pre- 
suppose the truth of the beliefs at issue. For example, it would require people to 
refrain from vilifying Christ or Muhammad not because it presumes that Christ 
really was the Son of God or that Muhammad really was God’s Prophet, but 
out of respect for those who hold Christian or Muslim beliefs. As with the 
offence principle, therefore, the ultimate objects of concern in the principle of 
respect for beliefs are not beliefs as such but the people who hold them. 

The demand that we respect the beliefs of others is, as I shall argue in a 
moment, fraught with difficulties, particularly for liberal political philosophy. 
Even so, it is a principle that liberals should at least find intelligible. The idea of 


8 ‘Blasphemy, Offensiveness and Law’, British Journal of Political Science, 10 (1980), 129-48. А 
few years ago, the Law Commission recommended that the common law offences of blasphemy and 
blasphemous libel should be abolished: see Law Commission, Working Paper No 79: Offences 
against Religion and Public Worship (London HMSO, 1981), and the Commission’s subsequent 
Report to Parliament, Criminal Law: Offences against Religion and Public Worship (Law Com , 
No. 145) (London: HMSO, 1985). For other recent discussions of the English law of blasphemy, 
see Richard Buxton, "The Case of Blasphemous Libel’, Criminal Law Review, November 1978, 
673-82; J. R. Spencer, ‘Blasphemy: the Law Commussion's Working Paper’, Criminal Law 
Review, December 1981, 810-20; St John А Robilliard, Religion and the Law (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1984), pp. 25-45; David Edwards, "Toleration and the English 
Blasphemy Law’, in John Horton and Susan Mendus, eds, Aspects of Toleration (London 
Methuen, 1985), pp. 75-98; Parekh, ed., Law, Blasphemy and the Muln-Faith Society. 
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individuals as objects of respect has figured prominently in recent liberal think- 
ing. The arrangements required for a liberal society have been worked out as 
those appropriate to persons capable of forming and acting upon their own 
views of the ends to which they should devote their lives.’ A liberal society is one 
whose members are allowed to form and to pursue their own beliefs. It stands 
opposed to a society in which people are compelled to live in accordance with 
beliefs that they themselves do not share or which, in other ways, pays no heed 
to the conscientious convictions of those who make up its citizens. The principle 
of respect for beliefs, as I have described it, can be seen as an extension of this 
way of thinking. It holds that the mutual respect which is required of citizens 
who form a plural society should be taken to include their not acting in ways 
which affront one anothers’ beliefs. That, it asserts, is one of the minimum guar- 
antees that people should be able to demand as a condition of their accepting 
the obligations of citizenship.!? 


? Eg, John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972); ‘Kantian Con- 
structivism in Moral Theory’, Journal of Philosophy, 77 (1980), 515—72; Ronald Dworkin, Taking 
Rights Seriously (London: Duckworth, 1978); and A Matter of Principle (Oxford. Clarendon Press, 
1986), Part 3; Bruce A Ackerman, Social Justice in the Liberal State (New Haven, Conn: Yale 
University Press, 1980) 

10 The following statements, prompted by the Rushdie affair, provide examples of opinions which 
imply a commitment to something like the principle of respect for beliefs. 

‘In our view, it [The Загатс Verses] 1s a mere collection of insults, sacrilege, blasphemy and 
obscenity against Islam. No individual with the slightest grain of self-respect can accept being 
msulted and it is а more serious matter when a whole world community is subject to outrageous 
abuse of its inviolable sanctities' (Dr Mughram Ali Al-Ghamdi, chairman of the UK Action Com- 
mittee on Islamic Affairs, quoted in Appignanesi and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, p. 113.) 

"The right to freedom of thought, opinion and expression should not be practised at the expense of 
the rights of others. Islam should not be degraded under the banner of freedom of thought. Cursing 
any divine religion (Islam, Christianity and Judaism) could not be excused on the basis of freedom of 
thought, expression and opinion; ıt is a low act which deserves to be condemned by the whole world.’ 
(Declaration of the Islamic Conference Organization, The Times, 18 March 1989.) 

"The Labour Party is a secular political party in a secular state. Britain, however, is a multi-racial, 
multi-faith society There must be respect and understanding for everybody from everybody This 
must impose constraints and restraints on freedom of speech.’ (Max Madden, Tribune, 7 April 1989, 
p.1) 

“When a prophet is treated in a supercilious, dismissive or crude manner, what is at stake is not his 
honour – for ће 1s dead and too big a person to be affected by insults. What is really at stake 1s the 
sense of self-respect and integrity of those living men and women who define their identity in terms of 
their allegiance to the prophet. Their pride, good opinion of themselves, dignity and self-esteem de- 
serve to be protected and nurtured, especially when these are subjected to daily assaults by a hostile 
society. (Bhikhu Parekh, New Statesman and Society, 24 March 1989, p. 33.) 

‘The laws of this country [Britain] were made before the Muslim peoples arrived ... Now they 
must adapt to us Others must respect our faith.' (Pir Mahroof Hussain, quoted in New Statesman 
and Society, 2 June 1989, p. 14). 

‘Faith is something to be respected and revered: not to be used as an opportunity to humiliate." 
(Keith Vaz, The Independent, 29 July 1989, p 11.) 

*One would think that, in a plural democracy, we should all generate respect rather than hatred 
for opposed yet conscientiously held convictions . It can never be right to defend, іп the name of 
liberalism, works that demean and humiliate human nature and tradition in any of their established 
forms.’ (Akhtar, Be Careful with Muhammad), p. 7.) 
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Before seeing how well this principle stands up to scrutiny, let me say a little 
about how it differs from an injunction not to offend people’s sensibilities. These 
two will often be closely allied for it is likely that people will be offended when 
they find their beliefs being treated disrespectfully.!! We should not therefore 
expect to find the distinction between these two sorts of complaint being closely 
observed when people register their protests. Yet, despite their close association, 
neither is reducible to the other. My person or my beliefs may be treated 
disrespectfully even though I experience little or no offence and, equally, 
my offended reaction does not, of itself, establish that either I or my beliefs 
are being treated without due respect. 

The ethical substructures from which each of these notions derives its appeal 
are also quite different. The notion of ‘being offended’ encompasses a variety of 
mental states which share little in common except that they are unpleasant, per- 
haps sometimes painful, mental responses.!? It 1s the disagreeable character of 
the experience that makes offence a ground for complaint and that, in turn, 
indicates that underlying objections, which appeal to offence, are considerations 
of an essentially utilitarian character. By contrast the principle of ‘respect for 
beliefs’ is an altogether more rights-based notion.!? Its appeal derives not from 
the disutility that people suffer when their beliefs are attacked, but from the pre- 
mise that people are 'self-originating sources of claims’ ,'* who are entitled to a 
certain minimum of respect from their fellows. To subject beliefs to attack, ridi- 
cule or contempt is simultaneously to subject the people who hold those beliefs 
to attack, ridicule or contempt, and that is to accord them less than the respect 
to which they are entitled. 

As I have already indicated, the language of offence and the language of 
respect will not always indicate clearly which form of concern someone is 
intending to avow. Each thought might find expression in the language of the 
other. Thus, someone who asserts that we should treat the beliefs of others ‘with 
respect’, may turn out to believe, not that that respect is of intrinsic value, but 
only that it is of instrumental importance. He may believe, for example, that dis- 
respect will cause offence or social conflict and that that is the main or the only 
reason why it should be avoided. Similarly, people may be offended by some- 
thing, and may declare that they are offended, without intending to suggest that 
their offence is their reason for objecting to what they find offensive. People are 
offended and upset by the existence of genocidal concentration camps, but it 


11 However, note that my offended reaction may be caused not by the fact that what you say 
amounts to disrespect for my beliefs, but simply by my taking exception to the substance of your 
remarks; for example, if you make abusive remarks about Christ, I may be offended, not because that 
constitutes disrespect for me as a Christian, but simply because you are abusing the Son of God. 

12 For a catalogue of offended conditions, see Joel Feinberg, The Moral Limits of the Criminal 
Law; Vol. 2: Offense to Others (New York: Oxford University Press, 1985), pp. 10-13. 

13 On ‘nghts-based’ moralities, see Dworkin, Taking Rights Seriously, рр. 169-73, J. L. Mackie, 
“Сап There be a Rights-based Moral Theory?, in Jeremy Waldron, ed , Theories of Rights (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1984), pp. 168-81. 

14 Rawls, ‘Kantian Constructivism in Moral Theory’, p 543. 
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would be a very odd person who cited their upset and offence as their reason for 
objecting to genocidal concentration camps. Analogously, people may find 
attacks upon their religious beliefs offensive but may hold that those attacks are 
wrong, not because they cause offence, but because they are intrinsically ‘sinful’ 
or because they do not accord to others the respect to which they are entitled. 
However, despite these ‘semiotic confusions’, the distinction between these two 
ways of condemning attacks upon beliefs remains and, in what follows, I shall 
give the terms ‘offence’ and ‘respect’ the specific interpretations that I have de- 
scribed. 

Once this notion of respect for beliefs is brought to bear upon the Rushdie 
controversy, certain of its features become more intelligible. One reply fre- 
quently given to protesting Muslims has been that, if they believe that they will 
find The Satanic Verses offensive, they need not read it. Indeed, that is a reply 
that has been given by Rushdie himself.!? Yet Muslims seem to have been 
singularly unimpressed by this riposte. What is more, their own protests and 
demonstrations would seem to have been oddly counter-productive if their 
primary concern was with the offensiveness of Rushdie's writings, for by these 
actions they have greatly increased the number of people who have become 
aware of the alleged blasphemies and who have therefore been offended by them. 
Mosques have displayed samples of Rushdie's blasphemies and organizers are 
reported to have handed out photocopies of the offending passages during 
demonstrations. This would indeed be strange behaviour if the ground of their 
complaint was the offence, the ‘mental pain’, caused to the Muslim population. 
If, however, the essence of their complaint is not the offensive character of Rush- 
die's words but the disrespect that they manifest for the beliefs of Muslims, their 
conduct is altogether more intelligible and condonable. Spreading the word 
about Rushdie does not then amount to compounding the evil. 

Another reason that Muslims have given for their being unimpressed by the 
invitation not to read the book, is that they do not need to read Rushdie's actual 
words in order to be aware of what he said and to be offended by it.! Mere 
knowledge of Rushdie's themes is enough to cause them anguish. Yet this too 
creates a puzzle. If Muslims are offended by their mere awareness of what Rush- 
die said, what would be the point of banning The Satanic Verses? By now vir- 
tually all Muslims in Britain must know about it and banning the book would 
not erase Rushdie's remarks from their consciousness. It is difficult therefore to 
see how a case can be made, merely on grounds of preventing offence, for ban- 
ning the book. (It is, of course, easy to see how a case might be made for banning 
future books of this sort on grounds of offence.) However, more sense can be 
made of the call for the book to be suppressed if we introduce the idea of respect 
for beliefs. The suppression of the book might be demanded by Muslims as a 


15 Appignanesi and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, р. 28. 

16 For example, ‘You are aggrieved that some of us have condemned you without a hearing and 
asked for the ban without reading the book Yes, I have not read it, nor do I intend to I do not have 
to wade through a filthy drain to know what filth is. My first inadvertent step would tell me what I 
have stepped into.’ (Syed Shahabuddin, in Appignanesi and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, p. 47.) 
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gesture of respect for them and their faith and an acknowledgement of the 
respect that should be shown to their beliefs by members of the majority society 
who do not share them. 

There is one further way in which respecting beliefs might be held to score 
over preventing offence. Offence can be a highly idiosyncratic reaction. What 
offends some people does not offend others and some people seem generally 
more easily offended than others. Should the freedom enjoyed by members of a 
society be at the mercy of such a subjective and erratic phenomenon?!” Might 
not the fault sometimes lie with those who take offence rather than with those 
who purportedly give it? The dangers of idiosyncratic or unreasonable reactions 
` may seem to disappear when we are concerned with large groups of people, as in 
the case of offence felt by the adherents of a religious faith, yet groups may also 
be very uneven in their propensity to feel offence. Imagine a society character- 
ized by two religions. One of these has roots deep in the society’s past but, with 
the development of secularity, its adherents have had to become accustomed to 
attacks upon their fundamental beliefs and have, in consequence, developed a 
degree of ‘mental resistance’ to them. The other religion is relatively new to the 
society. Its adherents are not similarly used to secular assaults upon their beliefs 
and consequently react with much greater hurt and indignation when their 
beliefs are questioned or attacked. Should the law give greater protection to the 
new than to the old religion? If our only concern 1s to prevent offence, it should. 
Yet it seems unjust that the adherents of the old religion should have to put up 
with a greater amount of ridicule and contumely merely because they have 
become more resigned to it. If people’s most cherished beliefs are to receive legal 
protection, should not that protection be extended to all believers equally — as 
would be required by the principle of respect for beliefs – rather than be depend- 
ent upon the contingencies of their mental states? 

One final point should be made about the different implications of preventing 
offence and respecting beliefs: if our purpose is to prevent offence, that provides 
some justification for singling out religious beliefs as of special concern. As I 
explained earlier, the sacral element in religious beliefs makes people particu- 
larly susceptible to offence in relation to them. That is why there seems some- 
thing disingenuous about the atheist’s riposte that he is just as liable to be 
offended as the theist and therefore should receive the same protection. How- 
ever, 1f our guiding concern ıs securing respect for beliefs rather than preventing 
offence per se, it is not at all clear that religious beliefs can claim a unique status. 
If the rules are to remain neutral between the different contents of people’s 
beliefs, should non-religious or irreligious beliefs receive any less respect than 
religious beliefs? Might not identical claims to respect be made for moral 
or political beliefs? 


!? In some measure this difficulty might be handled by subjecting offence to a test of reasonable- 
ness; see Jones, ‘Blasphemy, Offensiveness and Law’, p 147, and Report of the Committee on Obscen- 
ity and Film Censorship (the ‘Williams Report’), Cmnd 7772 (London: HMSO, 1979), pp. 122-5 
However, not everyone would accept that ‘reasonableness’ is an appropriate test to apply to offence, 
sec, for example, Feinberg, Offense to Others, pp. 35-7. 
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Clearly, we do not think that all of a person’s beliefs are equal candidates for 
respect. We would not ordinarily suppose that my beliefs about whether it will 
rain tomorrow, or about the likelihood of a team’s winning a football match, 
impose strong obligations of respect upon others. It is not easy to specify what it 
is that makes some of a person’s beliefs more demanding of respect than others, 
beyond the general observation that it has something to do with the centrality of 
a belief to a person’s life and being. But, however one makes the distinction, it is 
quite implausible to suppose that the principle of respecting beliefs should issue 
in an injunction to respect only religious beliefs. Thus I shall continue to focus 
on religious beliefs for the remainder of this article, not because I suppose that 
they have a unique claim to respect, but only because they are central to the . 
Rushdie affair and because conflicts of religious belief have proved particularly 
difficult for plural societies to handle. 

How strong a case is there, then, for embracing the principle of respect for 
beliefs? One thing I have not done so far is to specify the precise scope of the 
principle and that might seem to be an essential preliminary to subjecting it to 
examination. Just how demanding is it? What precisely does it forbid? Rather 
than simply stipulate an answer to these questions in a more or less arbitrary 
fashion, I would prefer to let one emerge from an examination of the general idea 
of the principle. However, I shall begin by assuming that the principle takes a 
fairly strong form – strong enough to forbid challenges and criticisms designed 
to undermine the beliefs of others. Is that a principle we should accept? 

Little progress can be made in answering this question by invoking distribu- 
tive values such as justice or equality, even though it is those values that have 
dominated recent liberal political philosophy. Justice and equality are con- 
cerned with how freedom and protection should be distributed amongst people 
rather than with what freedoms and protections there should be and, prima facie, 
a system of laws which extends the kind of protection at issue here to everyone's 
beliefs seems neither more nor less just than one which gives that protection to 
no one's beliefs. Where then are we to look for an answer? 

Firstly, there is the entire phalanx of arguments that may be invoked ín 
defence of freedom of expression. I cannot review all of those here, so I will con- 
fine myself to a few brief comments.!? Much has been made of the rights of 
Rushdie as an author in a way which implies that creators of literature, because 
they are creators of literature, have some special claim to freedom. That is not 
perhaps the most persuasive of defences since it has the appearance of a mere 
prejudice which elevates the interests of a small group of literati above those of 
many millions of Muslims. Much has also been made of the requirements of a 
democratic society. Now the phrase *democratic society' can be variously inter- 
preted but, if it refers to the prerequisites of a democratic political process, it is 


18 The grounds for freedom of expression are examined in relation to the Rushdie affair in Jeremy 
Waldron, 'Too important for tact', Times Literary Supplement, 10—16 March 1989, pp. 248, 260; and 
Albert Weale, ‘Freedom of Speech vs Freedom of Religion?’, in Bhikhu Parekh, ed., Free Speech 
(London: Commission for Racial Equality, 1990), pp. 49-58. 
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not immediately obvious that restrictions upon blasphemy will seriously impede 
the operation of that process. However, I concede that it is difficult and perhaps 
impossible to state, a priori, which opinions will be relevant to a political process 
and which will not, so that some headway may be made in defending Rushdie by 
reference to democracy. 

For my money, the most persuasive defence of freedom of expression in 
religious matters is the kind of argument developed by Millin the second chapter 
of On Liberty.!? If we are serious about wanting to possess true beliefs, and pre- 
sumably anyone who professes a ‘belief’ must be concerned that it is a true belief, 
we must be willing to live in the kind of society that allows the truth of beliefs to 
be examined. That is a society in which all beliefs are open to question and none 
is immune from scrutiny. It is unnecessary for me to restate the arguments for 
freedom of expression and discussion so ably marshalled by Mill. His is the kind 
of non-distributive concern for liberty that has been unduly neglected in recent 
liberal thinking and which is of first importance for the Rushdie affair. It serves 
to show how we each have an interest, not only in our own freedom of expres- 
sion, but also in one another’s freedom of expression. Of course the concern here 
is not quite the same as Mill’s. He feared the imposition of a uniformity of belief 
either by governments or by the pressure of social opinion; we are contemplat- 
ing a society of diverse beliefs in which each body of belief is insulated from criti- 
cism and challenge by the rivals that exist alongside 1t. But the ideal of a society 
in which ‘mutual respect’ requires rival bodies of belief not to speak to one 
another is as vulnerable to Mill’s criticisms as a society in which only one body 
of belief is respected. 

I concede that Mill's argument about the need to test beliefs may not persuade 
someone whose beliefs depend entirely upon claims of revelation.?? Such a per- 
son may hold both that the truth of his beliefs is utterly beyond question and 
that ordinary standards of argument and evidence are entirely irrelevant in 
matters of religious belief. However, the fact that some people take that view 
does not entail that they rightly take that view. Actually, belief in revealed truths 
is rarely based upon what has been directly revealed to the believer himself. Nor 
should we overlook the central places occupied by argument and scholarship in 
both the Islamic and the Christian traditions. Some of those who have spoken 
up on behalf of Muslims in the Rushdie affair have done so by suggesting that 
truth is not really at issue in religious beliefs and that it is misplaced to allow our 
response to the diversity of religious beliefs to be guided by a concern for the 
pursuit of truth. But that sort of argument is unlikely to be welcomed by Mus- 
lims themselves, who would regard their own beliefs (rightly) as beliefs about 
what is supremely true. Rather than rushing to sever any connection between 
religious belief and truth, Muslims are more likely to regard the sceptical 


19 For a contrary view, see Susan Mendus, ‘The Tigers of Wrath and the Horses of Instruction’, 
in Parekh, ed., Free Speech, pp. 3-17. 

20 For an examination of the significance of revelation for the Rushdie affair, see Preston 
King, ‘Rushdie and Revelation’, in Parekh, ed., Free Speech, pp. 28-48. 
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relativism implicit in that proposal as itself part of the unfortunate fall-out of 
secular liberalism. 

However, a strong version of the principle of respect for beliefs is open to a 
second objection that is even more decisive than the strictures set out by Mill. In 
its strong form the principle would seem to require us to treat an individual's 
beliefs as a well-defined territory over which he has a sovereign right. Just as he 
may be said to possess an inviolable right over his person and over his property, 
so too he may be said to possess an inviolable right over his beliefs. Indeed, on 
this view, his beliefs are virtually a part of his ‘property’ and that is why 
it is incumbent upon a society to ensure that they are protected. 

There are two reasons why this way of viewing and valuing people’s beliefs 
must collapse into incoherence. The first is that the contents of people’s beliefs 
overlap and conflict. That observation is as important as it is pedestrian and it is 
especially important in relation to religious beliefs. The very existence of dif- 
ferent religious faiths, and of differences within religious faiths, must mean the 
existence of conflicting bodies of belief. Christianity impugns the truth of Islam 
and Islam impugns the truth of Christianity. Likewise Protestantism and Cath- 
olicism stand in contradiction to one another (although not of course in every 
detail). How are we to decide whose beliefs are to be privileged and therefore 
protected? Who should we regard as the victim and who as the assailant in this 
conflict of beliefs? Clearly those questions are incapable of receiving neutral 
answers. The only way of honouring the principle that no one’s beliefs should be 
subjected to attack, either explicitly or implicitly, would be to require, absurdly, 
that no one should ever give voice to a belief. 

This strong version of respect for beliefs is also at odds with itself in a second 
way. It may have some intuitive appeal as long as a person’s beliefs are purely 
self-directed, that is, as long as they are beliefs only about the believer himself 
and how he ought to live. But as soon as those beliefs become beliefs about 
others as well, it becomes nonsensical for him to insist that the content of those 
beliefs is properly of concern to no one but himself. Yet it would be a very odd 
set of fundamental beliefs that had relevance to no one but the believer. Typic- 
ally, fundamental beliefs are about what is true of the world or humanity at large 
and about the right or the good way for people generally to conduct their lives. 
Christianity and Islam, for example, are comprehensive bodies of belief about 
the nature of existence, about man’s place in it and about the proper conduct of 
human life. It would, therefore, be singularly perverse for those who hold Chris- 
tian or Muslim beliefs to insist that what their beliefs are beliefs in is a matter 
which is somehow private to Christians or Muslims and properly of concern to 
no one but them. On the contrary, they must, and do, insist that the content of 
their beliefs is of importance to everyone. 

The distinction that is in danger of being overlooked in respect for beliefs is 
that between (i) a belief’s being minein the trivial sense that itis what believe and 
(ii) a belief's being mine such that what I believe in comes to belong exclusively to 
me. My beliefs are obviously ‘mine’ in the first sense, but that doesnot make them 
‘mine’ in the second sense. Propositions, ideas, theories, theologies and the like 
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cannot be appropriated and removed from the public domain simply by some 
individuals coming to believe that they are true. ‘The market-place of ideas’ is a 
happy metaphor but it should not mislead us into supposing that adopting 
ideas, like buying goods, amounts to acquiring a right of private ownership over 
their content. 

Finally, although what constitutes treating another’s beliefs ‘with respect’ is a 
contestable matter, it is not infinitely malleable. On almost any view of what 
constitutes respecting a person, it is hard to take seriously the complaint that 
conducting a sober examination of the truth of another’s beliefs amounts to not 
treating him, or his beliefs, with respect. Arguably, it is more insulting to have 
one’s beliefs treated as though their truth or falsity were of no consequence; for 
that is to have one’s beliefs not taken seriously as beliefs. That is a trap into 
which some varieties of multi-culturalism seem to fall. There are many reasons 
for both tolerating and promoting cultural diversity and there is nothing il- 
logical about supporting and encouraging diverse forms of music, dance, literature 
and life-style, each of which has its roots in a particular culture. Now cultures 
are often caught up with beliefs, particularly with religious beliefs. Again there 
are many reasons for tolerating all of those beliefs. However, it would be odd to 
find amongst them the claim that a world characterized by different religious 
beliefs is the best of all possible worlds and that nothing should be allowed to 
diminish that diversity. Different religious beliefs are rival religious beliefs. They 
represent rival claims to the truth. ‘Beliefs aim at truth’, as Bernard Williams 
puts it.2 For that very reason, to treat the truth of someone's beliefs as a matter 
of no consequence is already to have ceased to take them seriously as beliefs. But 
to seek to immure people’s beliefs so that they will never be threatened or 
changed is effectively to do just that. It is to treat the continuance of those beliefs 
as of greater moment than their truth. It is to hold that it matters less that people 
should live lives grounded in falsehoods than that their existing beliefs, and the 
ways of life grounded in them, should remain undisturbed. At least those who 
challenge beliefs signal in so doing that they take them seriously as claims to 
` truth. By contrast, those who seek to ‘protect’ beliefs so that they become, in 
effect, exhibits frozen in a social museum run the risk of reducing them to mere 
objects of curiosity which make no demands for serious consideration upon 
those who do not already hold them. No doubt those who wish to extend this 
protection to others' beliefs are generously motivated but their efforts may ulti- 
mately be more patronizing than the attempts of others to refute them in the 
ordinary rough and tumble of argument. 

Earlier I connected respect for beliefs with the liberal idea of respect for per- 
sons. If a strong version of respect for beliefs is untenable, and if 1ndeed some of 
the reasons for rejecting it are reasons traditionally associated with liberalism, 
what is amiss in making that connection? After all, liberalism's propensity to 
treat beliefs, particularly religious beliefs, as essentially ‘private’ matters may 
itself have encouraged people to embrace the principle of respect for beliefs. The 


?! Bernard Williams, Problems of the Self (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1973), p. 136. 
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logic that I previously suggested ran from (1) respecting persons to (2) the right 
of individuals to form and to pursue their own beliefs and then to (3) their 
having the right not to have those beliefs attacked. The step from the first to the 
second notion - that is, from respect for persons to the right to form and pursue 
one's own beliefs — is not without complications, but I shall not examine those 
here.?? More to the point is the step from the second to the third – from the right 
to form and pursue one's own beliefs to the right not to have those beliefs criti- 
cized. Of course, in strict logic one does not entail the other — my being free to 
form and pursue my own beliefs does not require that others abstain from ques- 
tioning and criticizing those beliefs. Even so, there might still seem to be some 
affinity between these two notions. If my beliefs are reckoned to be of sufficient 
moment to be the subjects of guaranteed freedom, does that not imply that they 
constitute a territory which others should 'keep off? Lord Scarman, for 
example, has argued, in the context of the law of blasphemy, that article 9 of the 
European Convention on Human Rights, which provides for freedom of reli- 
gion, also ‘by necessary implication ... imposes a duty on all of us to refrain from 
insulting or outraging the religious feelings of others.?? 

However, the apparent affinity between these two notions is, I believe, mis- 
leading. Why should people be free to form and pursue their own beliefs? That 
question can be answered in many ways, but the answer which seems fundamen- 
tal to the deontological liberalism at issue here is that individuals' lives are their 
own; they should therefore be free to conduct their lives as they see fit. Thus the 
reason why I should be free to live in accordance with my beliefs is not that those 
beliefs come to acquire a peculiar sanctity merely because I adopt them. Rather I 
should be entitled to shape my life according to my beliefs because it is my life. In 
other words, in so far as there is something like a notion of ownership at work 
here, it is ownership over my life rather than ownership over certain proposi- 
tions that I have come to believe in. That is why my right to live according to my 
beliefs entails that others are duty-bound not to prevent my so living but does 
not entail that they are duty-bound not to challenge the beliefs to which I devote 
my life.?* 


RESPECT, DECENCY AND MANNER 
Are we then to conclude that the principle of respect for beliefs is entirely with- 
out merit? Are people to be free to speak, write and behave without having any 


22 Т have examined some aspects of this relation 1n ‘Liberalism, Belief and Doubt’, іп Richard Bel- 
lamy, ed., Liberalism and Recent Legal and Social Philosophy (ARSP, Beiheft 36) (Stuttgart: Steiner, 
1989), pp 51-69 

23 R. v. Lemon [1979] 2 WLR 281 at 315. See also Weale, ‘Freedom of Speech vs Freedom of Reli- 
gion?’, pp. 55-8. For criticism of Lord Scarman’s view, see the Law Commission, Working Paper No. 
79. Offences against Religion and Public Worship, pp 78-80. 

24 This may also explain why liberalism tends to concern itself much more with some sorts of 
beliefs than with others, an unevenness of concern which would seem odd if what mattered were 
beliefs as such. Why all the Angst about moral and religious beliefs? Why not an equal concern with 
people’s beliefs about the natural world or about art? Part of the answer would seem to be that 
moral and religious beliefs are ‘life-shaping’ and are therefore more directly relevant to the kind of 
rights that the deontological liberal wants to assert. 
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regard for the beliefs of others? My previous arguments have shown that a 
strong version of the principle of respect for beliefs is untenable. Can the prin- 
ciple receive a less demanding, and therefore more plausible, interpretation? 
Both sides in the Rushdie affair are to be heard espousing the value of freedom of 
expression, and both are also to be heard exhorting us to treat the beliefs of 
others with respect, albeit with varying degrees of enthusiasm.?? That implies an 
interpretation of ‘respect’ which is not seriously at odds with, or which is at least 
in some way reconcilable with, freedom of expression. What might that inter- 
pretation be? 

Some of Rushdie’s defenders may mean by ‘respecting another’s beliefs’ no 
more than the liberal idea of allowing people to live according to their own 
beliefs. If that is all that respect for beliefs requires, it provides no reason for 
limiting free expression. Indeed, it is sometimes suggested that exceeding that 
minimal liberal position would entail ‘imposing’ others’ beliefs upon реоріе.26 
However, others who have spoken in defence of Rushdie clearly do intend their 
injunction to respect others’ beliefs to imply something more than the minimal 
liberal position, even though that ‘something more’ would leave substantial 
room for freedom of expression. Likewise, many of Rushdie’s critics declare their 
acceptance of the right of freedom of expression and complain only that Rushdie 
has abused, or exceeded the limits of, that right.?" 


25 For example, ‘For Unesco, as a world-wide forum for dialogue and understanding, freedom of 
creation, of opinion and of expression, with respect for convictions, beliefs and religions, is essential 
... It is every person's duty to respect other people's religions; it 1s also every person's duty to respect 
other people's freedom of expression.’ (Frederico Mayor, Director-General of UNESCO, in Appig- 
nanesi and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, p. 125). ‘Western emphasis on freedom of speech and 
tolerance is essential to civilisation. But reverence towards the traditions and ideals which other 
peoples hold dear is also an essential part of a healthy and happy society.’ (H. B. Dehqani-Tafti, 
Bishop of Iran, Letter, The Times, 1 March 1989) 

26 For example, ‘censorship is wrong and any calls for censorship by any fundamentalist religious 
leaders should be resisted. Not because of any lack of respect for anyone's sincerely held personal 
faith. But because 1t cannot be right to have one set of views imposed on everyone else by force, 
punishment and the censor.’ (Diane Abbott, Letter, The Guardian, 16 February 1989, іп Appignanesi 
and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, р 111) 'It ıs important that their [British Muslims'] spiritual 
values should be respected . . They, in turn, however, must not seek to impose their values either on 
their fellow Britons of other faiths or on the majority who acknowledge no faith at all.’ (Editorial, 
The Independent, 16 January 1989.) 

27 For example, ‘It ıs not civilised to insult the religious sanctities of any people. We do not object 
to anyone writing critically about Islam – there are hundreds of such books in our libraries – but as 
you see these Satanic Verses belong to an entirely different genre.’ (Spokesman for the Islamic Coun- 
cil, in Appignanesi and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, p. 78.) ‘That Rushdie has insulted us is evi- 
dent ... Of course, the rights of the individual, notably to free expression, are inalienable. Those of 
the community, notably the respect of its beliefs, are no less so.’ (Moncef Marzouki, in Appignanesi 
and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, р 182.) ‘Islam and Muslims are not against freedom of expres- 
sion but they are agatnst freedom to insult and injure the religious beliefs and sentiments of any com- 
munity.' (Drs S. M. Khalil, I. Mojahid, and M. S. Khan, Letter, The Independent, 3 March 1989.) 
"Ihe Muslims did not object to anybody disagreeing with Islam but only to semebody insulting it 
Whether this right to insult exists, is the issue. (Shoaib Qureshi and Javed Khan, The Politics of 
Satanic Verses (Leicester: Muslim Community Studies Institute, 1989), p. 27.) 
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How then might we set a limit to the demands of respect for beliefs so that 
these fall short of prohibiting all serious challenges to people’s beliefs? There are 
a number of possibilities. 

Some of the antagonists in the Rushdie affair seem to want to place some sub- 
jects ‘off-limits’ altogether. Some matters, which religious believers regard with 
special reverence, should simply not be open to challenge. There are two difficul- 
ties with that view. 

Even though it is only some aspects of a person’s beliefs, rather than all of a 
person’s beliefs, that are placed beyond the pale of criticism, that would still run 
into the objections that I have already outlined. Should any matter be placed 
beyond challenge and inquiry? If some aspects of a person’s beliefs are of espe- 
cial importance to him, is it not also especially important that the truth of those 
aspects be open to scrutiny? And can it really be an act of disrespect merely to 
question what another asserts, however tenaciously that belief is held? 

Secondly, how are we to decide which matters are off-limits and which are 
not? It is not easy to see how there could be a single criterion that could be 
applied across all religions, and it would clearly be unacceptable to let each reli- 
gion, or each sect of each religion, determine for itself the schedule of subjects 
which should be excluded from public discussion. Moreover, even the faithful 
may regard this approach as unnecessarily severe. Their own understanding of 
the demands of ‘respect’ is often less one of what should, and what should not, be 
open to challenge and criticism and more one of how that challenge and criticism 
should be conducted. 

That takes us on to a second possibility. Every subject, it might be said, 
should be open to challenge and critical scrutiny, provided that that challenge 
and criticism respects the ‘decencies of controversy’. It is not criticism or ques- 
tioning that is objectionable; it is the conduct of criticism and challenge in a way 
which exceeds the bounds of ‘decent’ or ‘civilized’ or ‘respectful’ discussion.?® A 
standard of that sort has long been a part of the English law of blasphemy.?? 


28 ‘No freedom can be absolute and, in a democratic society, the individual, whether a writer, an 
artist or an ordinary man in the street, must voluntarily restrain his freedom to stay within the 
universally accepted bounds of civilised conduct. If he does not, then he 1s asking for restriction to be 
imposed upon him. Some argue that writers and artists are a special category and must enjoy unres- 
tricted freedom of expression. This notion must be challenged. No one who has read the book can 
deny that Mr Rushdie has trangressed all boundaries of decency and propriety in The Satanic Verses 
and for that he must be condemned.’ (M. Akbar Ali, Letter, Datly Telegraph, 9 March 1989, in 
Appignanesi and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, p. 217.) ‘This book is not a threat to Muslims. It is 
a threat to decency. One cannot and should not malign or publish libellous statements against 
leaders of any faith. Islam can withstand any controversy and criticism No religion should tolerate 
blasphemy.’ (Shaikh Mohommad, Letter, The Independent, 20 January 1989.) ‘Freedom to criticise 
one religion from the basis of another is not under threat ... Muslims accept criticism but they will 
not tolerate vilification of the Prophet Mohamed. They in turn may criticise the beliefs of Christians 
but would never insult Jesus ... Criticism will be met, as it has been 1n the past, by “the ink of the 
scholars". But why should vilification be allowed? Surely it 18 not beyond the capability of intelligent 
people to distinguish between useful religious debate and deliberate distortion and insult.' (M. Hos- 
sain, Letter, The Independent, ] June 1989.) 

25 In R. v Ramsay and Foote [1883], Lord Coleridge declared, ‘I now lay it down as law, that, if 
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Once again, however, that proposal presents us with two difficulties: one tech- 
nical, the other political. The technical problem is that of drafting a law that will 
indicate to people, with reasonable precision, what they may say and what they 
may not. Phrases like ‘decent’ or ‘civilized’ leave everything to interpretation. A 
law stated in those terms would make it almost impossible for people to know in 
advance whether their statements were permitted or prohibited; they could be 
sure only after the court had decided. Nor would it be easy to infer from its past 
decisions what the future decisions of a court would be. 

The political problem is how we are ever to achieve a reasonable degree of 
consensus on what it is acceptable and what it is unacceptable for people to say, 
remembering that we are legislating for a society of people with different sets of 
beliefs. The problem here is not merely that different individuals may have differ- 
ent views on what decency requires. It is also that different faiths, and different 
varieties of the same faith, may have different conceptions of the limits imposed 
by ‘decency’. In other words, rather than ‘decency’ providing a criterion that 
people can recognize and embrace independently of whatever beliefs they hold 
on religious matters, it may itself be a belief-dependent notion and so vary 
according to belief. Fundamentalists, for example, be they Muslim or Christian, 
are likely to possess a more severe view of what decency requires than those who 
are, in religious terms, ‘liberals’ or ‘modernists’. 

All of this may seem to make the attempt to exclude certain matters of sub- 
stance from criticism seem hopeless as well as undesirable. However, there is a 
third possibility which might seem more promising. That option turns upon a 
distinction between the matter and the manner of what is said. Broadly, it holds 
that people should not be prevented from saying things merely because others 
dislike the ‘matter’ of what they say, but that they may be prevented from saying 
things ın an objectionable ‘manner’. Thus, your taking exception to the sub- 
stance of my opinions is not an acceptable reason for my being silenced; but I 
may be prevented from expressing those opinions in an unnecessarily disrespect- 
ful way. 

This is another distinction that has been frequently invoked in relation to the 
English law of blasphemy. Stephen, for example, characterized the law as 
follows: 


Every publication is said to be blasphemous which contains any contemptuous, reviling, 
scurrilous or ludicrous matter relating to God, Jesus Christ, or the Bible, or the formu- 
laries of the Church of England as by law established. It is not blasphemous to speak 
or publish opinions hostile to the Christian religion, or to deny the existence of Ged, 
if the publication is couched in decent and temperate language. The test to be applied 
is as to the manner in which the doctrines are advocated and not as to the substance 
of the doctrines themselves.?? 


the decencies of controversy are observed, even the fundamentals of religion may be attacked with- 
out the writer being guilty of blasphemy’ (15 Cox C. C. 231, at 238) However, he was not the first to 
interpret the law in that way. 

30 Stephen's Digest of the Criminal Law, 9th edn (1950), article 214 This formulation of the law 
was endorsed by Lord Scarman in R. v. Lemon [1979], 2 WLR 281, at 315. 
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There is much that is attractive about dealing with this issue in terms of the 
distinction between matter and manner. For one thing, it seems to offer a more 
workable distinction than appeals to ‘decent’ or ‘civilized’ discussion. Secondly, 
it would appear to offer us the best of both worlds. Freedom of expression would 
be limited but in a quite unobjectionable way. No opinion would have to remain 
unstated, no subject would be excluded from open discussion and none would 
be exempt from critical scrutiny. Ali that would be proscribed would be attacks 
upon beliefs that were formulated in an unnecessarily abusive manner, and there 
would seem little reason to champion unnecessary abuse. Thirdly, the very phe- 
nomenon of treating other people’s beliefs ‘disrespectfully’ often seems to be a 
question of manner rather than matter. As I argued above, subjecting another’s 
beliefs to sober and serious examination can hardly be represented as treating 
those beliefs, or their holders, disrespectfully. It is when matters of special rever- 
ence are subjected to ridicule, contempt, vilification, and the like, that people are 
most likely to object. If the demands of respect concern the manner rather than 
the matter of one’s treatment of another’s beliefs, the principle of respect for 
beliefs will provide a secure normative underpinning for that distinction. 

Does, then, this distinction between matter and manner provide an acceptable 
and workable standard for setting the boundary between freedom of expression 
and respect for beliefs? The distinction clearly has some merit. A sceptical aca- 
demic treatise and an abusive vulgar lampoon may both deny the existence of 
God, but, although they agree in their matter, there would be a clear difference 
in their manner and a difference that is likely to be significant for those whose 
beliefs are under attack. The problem is that applying the distinction between 
matter and manner is rarely as straightforward as that. More often form and 
substance are so interrelated that it is not possible to treat one as a dispensable 
feature of the other. Manner and meaning are not wholly separable. Nor need a 
forceful and contemptuous manner be without justification. If strong and col- 
ourful prose enables an argument to hit its target more effectively, and if we 
believe that a religion or cult deserves to be targeted, then we are likely to feel 
that this more effective medium is justified. Religions are many and various and 
have been responsible for many of the worst, as well as some of the best, episodes 
in human history. Moreover, the exponents of religion have themselves not 
always.been notable for the temperateness of their language. Those who possess 
a religious faith may be amongst the most reluctant to forsake the full armoury 
of language in opposing doctrines that they believe to be bogus and harmful or 
in condemning conduct that they regard as evil.?! 


31 Cf. ‘Religion is a luxuriant growth. Alongside major historical traditions is a tangled mass of 
lesser and newer ones, not always easily identifiable, fiercely competitive, some of them much given 
to litigation, and with beliefs that range from the profoundly impressive to the suspiciously barmy. 
Where does one draw the line? Is Ron Hubbard, for instance, a candidate for posthumous inviolabi- 
lity? And if not, why not? And what might be the consequences of protecting the reputation of re- 
ligious founders who, 1n any sane and tolerant society, would deserve to be ridiculed? (The 
Archbishop of York (commenting on a proposal to extend the law of libel to the founders of religious 
faiths), Letter, The Times, | March 1989.) 
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Nor is it clear that this distinction has actually been followed in English law or 
that it would be acceptable to those who want some legal restriction placed 
upon blasphemy. It is quite obvious that it was the matter, and not merely the 
manner, of James Kirkup’s poem that led to the successful prosecution of Gay 
News and its editor in 1977. The same is true of many earlier cases of blasphem- 
ous libel, even though judges who presided over those cases claimed to be apply- 
ing the distinction between matter and manner.?? It is also difficult to apply the 
distinction to Rushdie's work. For one thing, it is hard to know quite what 
should count as matter, and what as manner, in a novel. For another, it is quite 
clear that it is what Rushdie was understood to have suggested about Muham- 
mad, the Koran and other important aspects of Islam, and not merely how he 
stated those thoughts, that was found objectionable. 


PUBLIC ORDER 


Finally a word is needed about public order. The maintenance of public order is 
typically considered an uncontroversial obligation of governments; it is also 
widely regarded as an acceptable reason for curtailing freedom of expression. 
Even Mill was prepared to concede that the urgent need to prevent a riot should 
take precedence over freedom of expression. À government might claim that it is 
obliged to proscribe what members of its population find offensive or disrespect- 
ful simply to prevent disorder, violence and social conflict. That seems to have 
been part of the motivation for banning The Satanic Verses in India and Pakis- 
tan, where people have already died in demonstrations against the book. In 
Britain there have been suggestions that the sort of issue raised by the Rushdie 
affair might be most satisfactorily handled in terms of the maintenance of public 
order and the avoidance of social conflict. Thus, for example, in his response to 
the Rushdie affair, the Chief Rabbi of Britain has proposed that the law should 
prohibit ‘the publication of anything likely to inflame, through obscene defama- 
tion, the feelings or beliefs of any section of society, or liable to provoke public 
disorder and violence.?? 

Yet there is reason to be deeply unhappy with this sort of proposal. If the pro- 
spect of violent and disorderly reactions is sufficient reason to curtail a freedom, 
that freedom is placed at the mercy of others' willingness to react in violent and 
disorderly ways. The readier they are to respond violently, the more they can 
curtail the freedoms they find objectionable. The more aggressive and intemper- 
ate a group, the more protection it will receive; the more stoical and pacific a 
group, the less protection it will receive. That cannot be right. 


32 See further, Jones, ‘Blasphemy, Offensiveness and Law’, pp. 141-4. 

33 Letter, The Times, 9 March 1989 (in Appignanesi and Maitland, eds, The Rushdie File, pp 215- 
16). Similarly, though rather more opaquely, the Archbishop of York has suggested dealing with the 
issues raised by the Rushdie affair by developing 'that aspect of the present law of blasphemy which 
focuses on the shaking of the fabric of society when widespread sensibilities are offended. Implicit in 
this is the belief that stable societies contain a sacral element, and that it 15 unwise to allow this sense 
of sacredness to be undermined by scurrilous attack.’ (Letter, The Tunes, 1 March 1989.) 
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If we are to distinguish between justified indignation and mere buily-boy tac- 
tics, we have to have some way of distinguishing between justifiable and unjusti- 
fiable (or excusable and inexcusable) disorder. If disorder occurs, or is likely to 
occur, we need some way of determining whether the responsibility for that lies 
with the speaker or writer (was he being unreasonably provocative?) or whether 
it lies with those who have resorted to disorder and violence (were they respond- 
ing in an unreasonable way?).?* That, in turn, requires us to return to questions 
of what, all things considered, constitutes unjustified offence or what, all things 
considered, constitutes intolerable disrespect for people’s beliefs. We cannot 
therefore satisfactorily evade the issues that I have raised in this article by 
making public order our concern. 

It may be, of course, that a violent reaction is likely to occur, even though it 
would be unjustified, and that a government may feel unable to prevent or con- 
tain it except by disallowing what the reactors find objectionable. That govern- 
ment may then judge that it is duty-bound to maintain the public peace even 
though that entails preventing people saying what they ought to be free to say. 
However, it is still important to distinguish between (i) cases in which the fault 
lies with the speaker and in which a government merely prevents him from say- 
ing what he has no right to say, from (ii) cases in which the fault lies with the 
reactors and in which a government feels compelled to override people’s rights 
of free expression only as the lesser of two evils. Clearly, more is required to jus- 
tify government action in the second case than in the first. 


CONCLUSION 


What, then, are we to conclude? In spite of the difficulties that the notion of 
respect for beliefs encounters, it is not a principle that is wholly without appeal. I 
have shown that, in any very strong form, the principle is unsustainable. If we 
interpret the principle less demandingly, so that it is concerned with the manner 
rather than the matter of statements, it is still not without its problems and diffi- 
culties. However, the objections that it encounters in this weaker form are, per- 
haps, less imposing and less conclusive. If the principle is concerned more with 
the way something is said than with the substance of what is said, it does not run 
into the simple contradictions that characterize its stronger version, nor does it 
collide so readily with the concerns that underlie freedom of expression. More- 
over, there is reason to object to remarks which are intentionally or gratuitously 
disrespectful, whether they concern religion or any other subject, and, of course, 
a whole range of terms and phrases exist in our language whose very purpose is 
to insult, humiliate, belittle or wound. 

There can then be cases in which someone's disrespectful treatment of 
another's beliefs is properly condemned. Whether we should translate that 
moral condemnation into legal condemnation is another question. Suppose that 
we do encounter a case in which people's complaints of disrespect are well 
founded and in which the author of the disrespectful remarks can claim no 


34 Note that, even if we judge that the speaker was speaking 1mproperly, that need not be suffi- 
cient to condone a violent or disorderly reaction. 
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countervailing justification for them. Are these ‘wrongs’ really of sufficient 
moment to warrant bringing in the engine of law? If we draw only upon the 
idea of respect for beliefs, and do not allow that to be supplemented by claims 
about the religious wrongness of the author’s words, is he guilty of very much 
more than bad manners or gross discourtesy? And, given the problems of defi- 
nition that a law on this matter would face, and given the risk of serious and 
justified criticism being suppressed along with scurrilous and gratuitous insult, 
do we really want to have these matters decided upon by judges and courts? 
The conflicting interpretations that have been offered of Rushdie’s Satanic 
Verses serve notice that these are likely to be ‘hard cases’ and ones which judges 
and lawyers will be poorly equipped to handle. My worries about translating 
the more modest version of the principle of respect for beliefs into law are 
of this more practical kind. They indicate that the safest course, as far as law 
is concerned, is to err on the side of freedom of expression. 

However, if we do abjure resort to law, we can still insist that those who avail 
themselves of the right of free expression are under a moral obligation to exer- 
cise it responsibly. That does not mean that it must never be exercised in a way 
which people will judge disrespectful. Clearly, if people are wrong, it is usually 
desirable, as well as justifiable, for others to tell them so, even if they themselves 
find that exceptionable. Even if people are not wrong, it may be no bad thing, as 
Mill argued, that from time to time, they should have to confront challenges to 
their most cherished beliefs. But to recognize that is not to endorse indiscrimin- 
ate abuse. Strong, derisive, colourful, hurtful language may, on occasion, all 
things considered, be justified. But it may also, on occasion, all things con- 
sidered, be unjustified. 

The position that I am arguing for here then is that, legally, people should be 
entitled to do what, morally, they may be unjustified in doing. People ought not 
gratuitously to vilify the most cherished beliefs of others even though, legally, 
they should be unprevented from treating beliefs in that way — just as people 
should not call for the banning of books whose content they dislike, even 
though, legally, that is a call that they should be free to make. I would therefore 
be loath to see law, in the wake of the Rushdie affair, used to limit freedom of 
expression in the name of respect for beliefs. I would also want public bodies to 
withstand the use of other sorts of coercive tactics such as attempts to prevent 
books being held by public libraries. However, if we can demand a certain min- 
imum of robustness from readers, we can also demand it of authors. That does 
not mean, of course, that they should have to endure threats of assassination or 
other forms of physical assault! But they cannot expect to be spared the vigorous 
protests of those who strongly object to their works; for example, provided it 
does not form the prelude to something more sinister, I can see nothing wrong 
with people burning their own privately purchased copies of books to manifest 
their disgust at their content. Whatever the moral and practical limitations of 
the principle of respect for beliefs, it is a notion that should not be wholly dis- 
pensed with and those who wield the pen should not feel themselves wholly free 
to disregard it. 
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Justice, Gender and International Boundaries 
ONORA O’NEILL* 


\ 

Discussions of international and of gender justice both legitimately demand that principles of 
Justice abstract from differences between cases and that judgements of justice respond to 
differences between them. Abstraction and sensitivity to context are often treated as incompat- 
ible: abstraction is taken to endorse idealized models of individual and state; sensitivity to human 
differences 1s identified with relativism. Neither identification is convincing: abstract principles 
do not entail uniform treatment; responsiveness to difference does not hinge on relativism. These 
points are used to criticize discussions of international and gender justice by liberals, 
communitarians and femmusts. An alternative account of justice is sketched, which combines 
abstract principles with consideration of human differences in the application of principles. The 
case of poor women in impovenshed economies — a hard case both for gender and for 
international justice — illustrates how universal, abstract principles of justice may not only permit 
but mandate differentiated application. 


1. JUSTICE FOR IMPOVERISHED PROVIDERS 


Questions about justice to women and about international justice are often 
raised in discussions of development. Yet many influential theories of justice 
have difficulty in handling either topic. I shall first compare some theoretical 
difficulties that have arisen ın these two domains and then sketch an account of 
justice that may be better suited to handling questions both of gender and of 
international justice. 

I begin by distinguishing idealized from relativized theories of justice. Idealized 
accounts of justice stress the need to abstract from the particularities of persons. 
They paint justice as blind to gender and nationality. Its principles are those that 
would regulate the action of idealized 'abstract individuals', hence take no 
account of differences between men and women and transcend international 
boundaries. Relativized accounts of justice not only acknowledge the variety and 
differences among humankind but ground principles of justice in the discourse 
and traditions of actual communities. Since nearly all of these relegate (varying 
portions of) women’s lives to a ‘private’ sphere, within which the political virtue 
of justice has no place, and see national boundaries as limits of justice, appeals 
to actual traditions tend both to endorse institutions that exclude women from 


* Department of Philosophy, University of Essex This article 15 a revised version of a working 
paper originally prepared for the Quality of Life conference of the World Institute for Develop- 
ment Economics Research (WIDER) of the United Nations University held in July 1988 and 
is published with the kind permission of its Director. It will appear in a collection of papers 
published as The Quality of Life edited by M. Nussbaum and А К. Sen (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, forthcoming). I would particularly like to thank Deborah Fitzmaurice, James Griffin, 
Barbara Harriss, Martha Nussbaum and Sara Ruddick for help ın writing this article. 
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the ‘public’ sphere, where justice is properly an issue, and to insulate one ‘public’ 
sphere from another. 

Both idealized and relativized accounts of justice look inadequate from the 
perspective of those whom they marginalize. Women, in particular poor women, 
will find that neither approach takes account of the reality of carrying both 
reproductive and productive tasks, while having relatively little control over the 
circumstances of one’s life. Women’s lives are not well conceived just as those of 
idealized individuals. A world of such individuals assumes away relations of 
dependence and interdependence; yet these are central to most lives actually 
available to women. Nor are women’s lives well conceived solely in terms of 
traditions that relegate them to a ‘private’ sphere. The productive contributions 
and the cognitive and practical independence of actual women are too extensive, 
evident and economically significant to be eclipsed by ideologies of total 
domesticity and dependence. 

The awkward fit of theory to actuality is most vivid for poor women in poor 
economies. These women may depend on others but lack the supposed securities 
of dependence. They are impoverished but are often providers. They are 
powerless, yet others who are yet more vulnerable depend on them for 
protection.’ Their vulnerability reflects heavy demands as much as slender 
resources. They may find that they are relegated to and subordinated within a 
domestic sphere, whose separate and distinctive existence is legitimated not by 
appeals to justice but by entrenched views of family life and honour. They may 
also find that this domestic sphere is embedded in an economy that is 
subordinate to distant and richer economies. They not only raise children in 
poverty; they raise crops and do ill-paid and insecure work, their rewards 
fluctuating to the beat of distant economic forces. This second subordination 
too is legitimated in varied discourses which endorse an internationalized 
economic order but only national regimes of taxation and welfare. A serious 
account of justice cannot gloss over the predicaments of impoverished providers 
in marginalized and developing economies. 


2. PREVIEW: ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES AND CONTEXT-SENSITIVE 
JUDGEMENT 


Both idealized and relativized approaches to justice make seemingly legitimate 
demands. Idealized approaches insist that justice must abstract from the 
particularities of persons. Blindness to difference is a traditional image of justice 
and guarantees impartiality. Yet principles of justice that are supposedly blind 
to differences of power and resources often seem to endorse practices and 
policies that suit the privileged. Hence a demand that justice take account of 


1 Cf. Sara Ruddick, ‘Maternal Thinking’ in her Maternal Thinking. Towards a Politics of Peace 
(Boston, Mass: Beacon Press, 1989), pp. 13-27. Her account of women’s predicament stresses that 1! 
reflects heavy demands as much as meagre resources. It is to be preferred, I think, because it does not 
take for granted that lack of resources is significant because ‘public’ while the press of others’ 
demands 15 less so because merely ‘private’. 
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context can seem equally reasonable. Justice, it is argued, needs more than 
abstract principles: it must guide judgements that take account of actual 
contexts and predicaments and of the differences among human beings. 
Relativized principles of justice meet this demand: but since they are rooted in 
history, tradition or local context, they will endorse traditional sexism or 
nationalism. Any relativism tends to prejudice the position of the weak, whose 
weakness is mirrored and partly constituted by their marginalization in received 
ways of thought and by their subordination and oppression in established 
orders. Yet idealizing approaches do no better. Where relativist approaches are 
uncritical of established privilege, idealized approaches are uncritical of 
privileges from which they abstract. 

If accounts of justice had to be either idealized or relativized, we would have 
to choose between demands for abstraction from difference and for sensitivity to 
difference. If there are other possibilities, an account of justice may be able to 
meet demands both for abstract principles and for context-sensitive judgements. 
I shall try to sketch a third possibility, which gives both abstraction and 
sensitivity to context their due – but only their due. This can be done by meeting 
the demands for abstraction from and sensitivity to context in two distinct, 
successive moves. 

The first move is to argue for abstract principles of universal scope, while 
rejecting the supposed link between abstraction and positions that not merely 
abstract but (in a sense to be explained) idealize. Much contemporary moral 
reasoning, and in particular ‘abstract liberalism’ (whether ‘deontological’ or 
utilitarian), handles issues of gender and international justice badly not because 
it abstracts (e.g. from sex, race, nationality), but because it also almost always 
idealizes specific conceptions of the human agent and of national sovereignty, 
which are often admired and are more (nearly) feasible for men rather than 
women and for developed rather than developing societies. However, abstrac- 
tion itself, without idealization, is the route rather than the obstacle to broad 
scope and is unobjectionable in principles of justice. 

The second move answers demands that we take account of the context and 
particularities of lives and societies, but does not build culturally specific ideals 
of gender and of national sovereignty into the principles of justice. The second 
move insists that judgements of justice take account of certain differences by 
applying abstract principles to determinate cases without tacitly reintroducing 
restricted ideals (e.g. of gender and national sovereignty), so relativizing 
principles of justice to accepted beliefs, traditions or practices. Abstract 
principles can guide context-sensitive judgement without lapsing into relativism. 


3. ABSTRACT JUSTICE AND HUMAN DIFFERENCES: FEMINIST DEBATES 


Discussions of gender justice have been structured by disagreements over the 
extent and import of differences between men and women. For liberals who 
defend abstract principles of justice it has been embarrassing that the Rights of. 
Man were taken for so long and by so many of their predecessors as the rights of 
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men and that liberal practice failed for so long to end male privilege.” (Socialist 
feminists suffer analogous embarrassments.) Starting with Wollstonecraft and 
J. S. Mill, liberal feminists argued against women’s difference and claimed 
that women's like rationality entitled them to equal rights. 

More recent liberal feminists have noted that even when women had equal 
political and legal rights, their political participation and economic rewards 
remained less than those of men and less than those of men whose qualifications 
and labour-force participation women matched. Supposedly gender-neutral and 
neutralizing institutions, such as democratic political structures and markets, 
did not, eliminate gender differentials.» Many have concluded that approxima- 
tions to political and legal justice in various domains of life evidently cannot 
close the radical gap between men's and women's paths and prospects.* 

In response some liberal feminists argued that justice demands more 
thorough equal treatment. For example, it may require forms of affirmative 
action and reverse discrimination in education and employment, as well as 
welfare rights to social support for the poor and those with heavy family 
responsibilities. Some differences are to be acknowledged in principles of justice. 
This move has two difficulties. Firstly, many liberals deny that justice demands 
compensatory redistribution, especially of positional goods. They think these 
should be allocated by competitive and meritocratic procedures. This debate is 
of particular importance in the developed world. 

The second problem arises even where the goods to be distributed are not 
positional, and is particularly significant in the Third World. Where resources 
are scarce, non-positional goods such as basic health care or income support or 
children’s allowances or unemployment insurance may be unfundable out of a 
slender national tax base. If social justice demands basic welfare provision, 
justice must reach across boundaries. An account of gender justice would then 
have to be linked to one of international distributive justice.* 

This liberal debate continues, but its terms have been increasingly questioned 


2 See Susan Moller Okin, Women in Political Thought (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1979); John Charvet, Feminism (London: Dent and Sons, 1982), Carole Pateman, The Sexual 
Contract (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1988); Alison Jaggar, Feminist Politics and Human Nature 
(Brighton, Sussex: Harvester, 1983). 

3 Alison Scott, ‘Industrialzation, Gender Segregation and Stratification Theory’, in Rosemary 
Crompton and Michael Mann, eds, Gender and Stratification (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1986). 

* The differences run the gamut of social indicators. Most dramatically ın some Third World 
countries women and girls do worse on a constellation of very basic social indicators: they die 
earlier, have worse health, eat less than other family members, earn less and go to school less See 
Amartya K. Sen, ‘Gender and Cooperative Conflicts’ (Helsinki Working Paper of the World 
Institute for Development Economics Research, WIDER, United Nations University, 1987), and 
Barbara Harriss, ‘Differential Female Mortality and Health Care in South Asia’ (Oxford: Queen 
Elizabeth House, Working Paper, 1988) and ‘Intrafamily Distribution of Hunger in South Asia’, in 
J. Dréze and Amartya K. Sen, eds, Hunger. Economics and Policy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
forthcoming). ' 

5 The problem is not merely one of resources. Where funds have been adequate for publicly 
funded welfare provision, this too has been inadequate to eliminate the differences between the 
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by feminists in the last decade, many of whom claim that, despite its aspirations, 
gender bias is integral to liberal justice. Their suspicions focus on the very 
abstraction from difference and diversity which has been the hallmark of liberal 
justice. Some of these ‘post-liberal’ feminists criticize abstract liberalism by 
highlighting respects in which particular supposedly gender-neutral theories 
covertly assume or endorse gendered accounts of the human subject and of 
rationality. Many aspects of these critiques are convincing. 

However, the most fundamental contemporary feminist challenge to abstract 
liberalism ostensibly impugns reliance on abstraction itself. Gilligan’s influential 
work claims that an emphasis on justice excludes and marginalizes the ‘other 
voice’ of ethical thought. ‘Abstract liberalism’ simply and unacceptably devalues 
care and concern for particular others, which are the core of womens’ moral life 
and thought, seeing them as moral immaturity.” The voice of justice is 
characterized as *male' for its refusal to grasp the actualities of human difference, 
for its supposed agnosticism about the good for man and its resulting disregard 
of the virtues, and specifically of love and care. On this account the problem 
is not to secure like treatment for women, but to secure differentiated treat- 
ment for all. 

In locating the distinction between justice and care (and other virtues) in a 
disagreement over the legitimacy of relying on abstract principles, feminist 
critics of abstract liberalism often view concern for care as not merely different 
from but opposed to concern for justice. They can end up endorsing rather than 
challenging social and economic structures that marginalize women and confine 
them to a private sphere. Separatism at the level of ethical theory can march 
with acceptance of the powers and traditions that be. A stress on caring and 
relationships to the exclusion of abstract justice may endorse relegation to the 
nursery and the kitchen, to purdah and to poverty. In rejecting 'abstract 
liberalism’ such feminists converge with traditions that have excluded women 
from economic and public life. An appeal to ‘women’s experience’, ‘women’s 
traditions’ and ‘women’s discourse’ does not escape but rather echoes ways in 
which women have been marginalized or oppressed. Some who celebrate the 


economic and political prospects of men and of women For example, many women in the socialist 
countries find that they have secured greater equality in productive labour with no reduction in 
reproductive tasks This is а reason for doubting that arguments establishing welfare rights — e.g. a 
right to food — take a broad enough view of disparities between men's and women's prospects. 

6 Eg. Pateman, The Sexual Contract; Susan Miller Окт, ‘Justice and Gender’, Philosophy and 
Public Affairs, 16 (1987), 42—72. 

7 Carol Gilligan, In a Different Voice. Psychological Theory and Women’s Development 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1982); Eva Feders Kittay and Diane T Meyers, eds, 
Women and Moral Theory (New York: Rowman and Littlefield, 1987); Genevieve Lloyd, The Man of 
Reason. ‘Male’ and ‘Female’ in Western Philosophy (London: Methuen, 1984); Carol MacMillan, 
Women, Reason and Nature (Oxford. Blackwell, 1982), Sara Ruddick, ‘Remarks оп the Sexual 
Politics of Reason’ in Kittay and Meyers, eds, Women and Moral Theory, Nell Noddings, Caring 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984); Nancy Chodorow, The Reproduction of Mothering 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978). 
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other ‘voice’ risk being thought to insist that differences are taken seriously only 
when actual differences are endorsed.® 

The disputes that now divide liberal feminists and their contextualist critics 
ostensibly pose an unwelcome dilemma about gender justice. If we adopt an 
abstract account of justice, which is blind to differences between people, and so 
to the ways in which women’s lives in the developed and in the undeveloped 
world differ from men’s lives, we commit ourselves (it is said) to uniform 
treatment regardless of difference. But if we acknowledge the ethical importance 
of human differences, we are likely to endorse traditional social forms that 
sustain those differences, including those that subordinate and oppress women. 


4. ABSTRACT JUSTICE AND NATIONAL DIFFERENCE: COMMUNITARIAN 
DEBATES 


This dilemma recurs in certain discussions of international justice. Abstract 
liberalism proclaims the Rights of Man. As Burke was quick to complain, this is 
quite a different matter from proclaiming the traditional rights of Englishmen, 
or of Frenchmen, or of any coherent group. Abstraction was the price to be paid 
for ethical discourse that could cross the boundaries of states and nations and 
have universal appeal; and Burke found the price unacceptable. The interna- 
tionalist, cosmopolitan commitments that were implicit in the ideals of liberalism 
have repeatedly been targets of conservative and communitarian criticism. 

Liberal practice has, however, once again been quite different. It has not been 
universalistic, but clearly subordinated to the boundaries and demands of 
nation states. This is evident in relations between rich and poor states. Like 
treatment for like cases is partially secured by laws and practices within many 
democratic states; only a few enthusiasts argue for world government, or think 
that rights of residence, work and welfare, as well as burdens of taxation, should 
be global. Such enthusiasm is often dismissed by practical people who hold that 
a plurality of national jurisdictions provides the framework(s) within which 
liberal ideals can be pursued. Liberals may not be generally willing to take 
differences seriously; but they have taken differences between sovereign states 
remarkably seriously. 

Their communitarian critics want to take differences and boundaries seriously 
in theory as well as in practice.? When boundaries are taken wholly seriously, 


8 Many of those who urge respect for the ‘other’ voice insist that they do not reject the demands of 
justice, and that they see the two 'voices' as complementary rather than alternative The positions 
taken by different writers, and by the same writers at different times, vary. The protests must be 
taken in context: those who appeal to ‘women’s experience’ or ‘women’s thinking’ appeal to a source 
that mirrors the traditional relegation of women to a 'private' sphere, and cannot readily shed those 
commitments. It is important to remember that those who care have traditionally been thought to 
have many cares 

9 Such approaches can be found in Michael Walzer, Spheres of Justice: A Defense of Pluralism and 
Equality (Oxford: Martin Robertson, 1983); Michael Sandel, Liberalism and the Limits of Justice 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (London: 
Duckworth, 1981) and Is Patriotism a Virtue? (Lawrence: Philosophy Department, University of 
Kansas, 1984); Bernard Williams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy (London: Fontana, 1985) and, 
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however, international justice is not just played down but wiped off the ethical 
map. Walzer’s work is a good case in point. He holds that the largest sphere of 
justice is the political community and that the only issues not internal to such 
communities are about membership in them and conflicts between them. The 
issues of membership concern the admission of individual aliens; rights and 
duties до not go beyond borders!" A commitment to community is a 
commitment to the historical boundaries of political communities, whatever 
these happen to be and whatever injustices their constitution and their 
preservation cost. Communitarians cannot easily take any wider view of ethical 
boundaries since their critique of abstraction is in part a demand for ethical 
discourse that takes ‘our’ language, ‘our’ culture and ‘our’ traditions seriously.!! 

Like current debates on gender justice, discussions of international justice 
apparently pose an unwelcome choice. Either we can abstract from the reality of 
boundaries and think about principles of justice that assume an ideal, 
cosmopolitan world, in which justice and human rights do not stop at the 
boundaries of states; or we can acknowledge the reality of boundaries and 
construe the principles of justice as subordinate to those of national sovereignty. 
Cosmopolitan ideals are evident in the discourse of much of the human rights 
movement; but some recent liberal theorists have shifted towards the relativism 
of their communitarian critics and even view liberal principles of justice as no 
more than the principles of liberal societies. Rawls in particular now hinges his 
theory of justice not on an abstract and idealized construction of an original 
position but on the actual ideals of citizens of liberal democratic societies.!? 
Here we see a surprising and perhaps unstable convergence between abstract 
liberal theorists and their communitarian critics. ` 


5. ABSTRACTION WITH AND WITHOUT IDEALIZATION 


Debates about gender and international justice are not merely similar in that 
each is structured by a confrontation between advocates of abstract principles 
and of context-sensitive judgements. In each debate the two parties depict these 
demands as incompatible. However, the reason for the incompatibility may be 
that many advocates of abstraction and of sensitivity to context are making 


perhaps most surprisingly, John Rawls, ‘Justice as Fairness: Political not Metaphysical’, Philosophy 
and Public Affairs, 14 (1985), 223-51 For some discussion of the implications of these works 
for international justice, see Onora O'Neill, ‘Ethical Reasoning and Ideological Pluralism’, Ethics, 
98 (1988), 705-22. 

10 Walzer acknowledges that this means that he can ‘only begin to address the problems raised 
by mass poverty in many parts of the globe', Spheres of Justice, p. 30. Critics may think that 
his approach in fact pre-empts answers to questions of global justice. 

11 Communitarians can, however, take lesser loyalties seriously: where a state 1s divided into 
distinct national or ethical communities, those distinct traditions may in fact be the widest 
boundaries within which issues of justice can be debated and determined. They could argue for 
secession from a multinational state, but they can say nothing about what goes on beyond the 
boundaries of ‘our’ community. Cf. Walzer, Spheres of Justice, p. 319. 

12 Rawls, ‘Justice as Fairness’ 
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other, stronger claims that are indeed incompatible. What these debates term 
‘abstraction’ is often a set of specific, unargued idealizations of human agency, 
rationality and life and of the sovereignty and independence of states. And in 
each debate what is described as attention to actual situations and contexts in 
judging in fact often extends to building recognition of differences into 
fundamental principles – and so amounts to relativism. These confiations are 
avoidable. 

Abstraction, taken strictly, is simply a matter of detaching certain claims from 
others. Abstract reasoning hinges nothing on the satisfaction or non-satisfaction 
of predicates from which it abstracts. All uses of language must abstract more or 
less: the most detailed describing cannot dent the indeterminacy of language. 
Indeed it is not obvious that there is anything to object to in very abstract 
principles of justice. Highly abstract ways of reasoning are often admired 
(mathematics, physics) and frequently well paid (accountancy, law). What is 
different about abstract ethical reasoning? When we look at objections to 
‘abstract’ ethical principles and reasoning in detail it appears that they are often 
objections not to detachment from certain predicates, but to the inclusion of 
predicates that are false of the objects of the domains to which a theory is then 
applied. Reasoning that abstracts from some predicate makes claims that do not 
hinge on the objects to which the reasoning is applied satisfying that predicate. 
Reasoning that idealizes makes claims that hinge on the objects to which it is 
applied satisfying certain predicates. Where those predicates are unsatisfied the 
reasoning simply does not apply. 

The principles and theories of justice to which the critics of ‘abstract 
liberalism’ object are indeed abstract. They take no account of many features of 
agents and societies. However, these principles and theories not only abstract 
but idealize. They assume, for example, accounts of rational choice whose claims 
about information, coherence, capacities to calculate and the like are not 
merely not satisfied by some deficient or backward agents, but are actually 
satisfied by no human agents (perhaps they are approximated, or at least 
admired, in restricted shopping and gambling contexts!). They also assume 
idealized accounts of the mutual independence of persons and their opportun- 
ities to pursue their individual ‘conceptions of the good’, and of the sovereignty 
and independence of states, that are false of all human beings and all states. Such 
idealizations no doubt have theoretical advantages: above all they allow us to 
construct models that can readily be manipulated. However, they fail to apply to 
most, if not all, practical problems of human choice and foreign policy. 

If idealized descriptions are not simply abstracted from descriptions that are 
true of actual agents, they are not innocuous ways of extending the scope of 
reasoning. Each idealization posits an ‘enhanced’ version of the objects of the 
domain to which the model is applied. Idealizations may privilege certain sorts 
of human agent and life and certain sorts of society by covertly presenting 
(enhanced versions of) their specific characteristics as true of all human action 
and life. In this way covert gender chauvinism and an exaggerated view of state 
sovereignty can be combined with liberal principles. Idealization masquerad- 
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ing as abstraction yields theories that appear to apply widely, but which covertly 
exclude those who do not match a certain ideal, or match it less well than others. 
Those who are excluded are then seen as defective or inadequate. A reconsider- 
ation of debates about gender and international justice shows that the feminist 
and communitarian critics of liberal justice could legitimately attack spurious 
idealizations without impugning abstraction that eschews idealization. 


6. GENDER AND IDEALIZED AGENTS 


Liberal discussions of justice ostensibly hinge nothing on gender differences. 
They apply to individuals, considered in abstraction from specific identities, 
commitments and circumstances. Recent critics insist that liberal theories of 
justice are far from being as gender blind as their advocates claim. An instructive 
example is Rawls’s A Theory of Justice. Rawls was particularly concerned 
to avoid an extravagant view of human agents. His principles of justice are 
those that would be chosen by agents in an ‘original position’ in which they 
know /ess rather than more than actual human agents. He conceives his work 
as carrying the social contract tradition to ‘a higher level of abstraction’. In 
particular, agents in the original position do not know their social and 
economic position, their natural assets or their conceptions of the good.?? 
The original position operationalizes the image of justice as blind to difference. 
However, Rawls has at a certain point to introduce grounds for those in the 
original position to care about their successors. He suggests that we may think 
of them as heads or at other times as representatives of families, ‘as being so to 
speak deputies for an everlasting moral agent or institution’!* and that some 
form of family would be just. In doing so, he pre-empts the question of intra- 
familial justice. He pre-empts the question not by crude insistence that heads of 
families must be men, but by taking it as read that there is some just form of 
family which allows the interests of some to be justly represented by others. The 
shift from individuals to heads of families as agents of construction is not an 
innocent abstraction; it assumes a family structure which secures identity of 
interests between distinct individuals. It takes for granted that there is some just 
‘sexual contract,!? that justice can presuppose a legitimate separation of 
‘private’ from ‘public’ domains. This is idealization indeed: it buries the question 
of gender justice rather than resolving it. Rawls’s text leaves it surprisingly 
obscure whether some (women?) are to be relegated to a ‘private’ sphere and 
represented by others (men?) in the construction of justice, whether both ‘public’ 


13 John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1970), 
pp. 11-12 

1^ Rawls, A Theory of Justice, p. 128. 

15 Cf. Pateman, The Sexual Contract; Linda Nicholson, ‘Feminism and Marx Integrating 
Kinship with the Economic', in Seyla Benhabib and Drucilla Cornell, eds, Ferninism as Critique 
(Cambridge: Polity Press, 1987). 
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and ‘private’ realms are to be shared by all on equal terms or whether some 
(women?) alone are to carry the burdens of both spheres.!Ó 

The more radical feminist critique of abstract liberalism refuses not merely the 
suppressed gendering of the subject which Pateman and Okin detect in classical 
and contemporary liberal writers, but abstraction itself. In advocating an ethic 
of care these critics come close both to traditional misogynist positions and to 
ethical relativism. When the ‘voices’ of justice and of care are presented as 
alternatives between which we must choose, each is viewed as a complete 
approach to moral issues. However, the two in fact focus on different aspects of 
life. Justice is concerned with institutions, care and other virtues with character, 
which is vital in unmediated relationships with particular others (and perhaps 
also important in mediated relationships). The central difference between the 
‘voices’ of justice and of care is not that they demand that we reason in different 
ways. Justice requires judgements about cases as well as abstract principles; care 
is principled as well as responsive to differences. Justice matters for im- 
poverished providers because their predicament is one of institutionally 
structured poverty, which cannot be banished by idealizing an ethic of care and 
insisting on its place in face to face relationships. 


7. IDEALIZED BOUNDARIES 


A comparable slide from unavoidable abstraction to suspect idealization can be 
found in discussions of international justice. Discussions of global economic and 
political issues often take it for granted that the principal actors are states. 
Traditionally, the main divide in these discussions has been between realists, 
who contend that states, although agents, are exempt from moral obligations 
and criticism, and idealists, who insist that states are not merely agents but 
accountable agents, who must meet the demands of justice.! 

However, in discussions of distributive justice, the salient issue has not been 
the conflict between idealists and realists but their agreement that state 
boundaries define the main actors in international affairs. These shared terms of 
debate endorse an exaggerated, idealized view of the agency and mutual 
independence of sovereign states, which is increasingly criticized as obsolete. 
The common ground on which realists and idealists traditionally debated 
international relations is being eroded as other actors, including international 
agencies, regional associations and above all transnational corporations, play a 


16 See Okin, ‘Justice and Gender’, pp. 46–7. She considers whether the original position abstracts 
from knowledge of one's sex Even if she is right in thinking that Rawls relies on a covertly gendered 
account of the subject. this idealization may have little effect on his theory of justice 1f the thought 
experiment of the original position has so relentlessly suppressed difference that the supposed 
plurality of voices 1s a fiction In that case, we should read the work as taking an idealized rather 
than a merely abstract view of rational choice from the very start and so virtually appealing to a 
single, ideally informed and dispassionate figure as the generator of the principles of justice. 

17 See Charles Beitz, Political Theory and International Relations (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1979) for an account of debates between realists and idealists. 
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more and more significant role in world affairs.!? А world that is partitioned 
into discrete and mutually impervious sovereign states is not an abstraction 
from our world, but an idealized version of it, or perhaps an idealized version of 
what it once was. Realists as well as idealists idealize the sovereignty of states. 

Idealized conceptions both of state sovereignty and of state boundaries limit 
discussions of international distributive justice. Although long subject to 
theoretical questioning from advocates of human rights, who deny that states 
can be sovereign in determining the fates of individuals, many liberals are coy 
about criticizing rights’ violations beyond boundaries. They limit criticism to 
violations of liberty rights and offer little account of the agency or responsi- 
bilities of institutions; they find it hard to see how justice could require that 
state boundaries be breached to reduce poverty that lies beyond them. We still 
speak of international rather than of transnational justice. Even those liberals 
who defend welfare rights are often concerned with welfare in one (rich) country. 
It is common to classify economic development of poorer regions as optional 
‘aid’, not obligatory justice. Those who have tried to argue for global welfare 
rights within a liberal framework have to show who bears the obligations that 
correspond to these rights, and this has proved an uphill task.1° Meanwhile 
liberals, like communitarians, confine justice within national boundaries. 
Liberals do so self-consciously and provisionally, communitarians on principle 
and unapologetically, others tacitly and without discussion. 


8. ABSTRACTION WITHOUT IDEALIZATION 


The only way to find theories that have wide scope is to abstract from the 
particularities of agents; but, when abstraction is displaced by idealization, we 
are not led to theories with wide scope but to theories that apply only to 
idealized agents. 

This suggests that if we are interested in international or in gender justice we 
should resist the temptation to rely on idealizing models of human agency or 
national sovereignty. We should instead consider what sort of theory of justice 
we would have if we abstract but refuse to idealize any one conception of 
rationality or independence, and so avoid marginalizing or excluding those who 
do not live up to specific ideals of rationality or of independence from others. 
Abstraction without idealization may allow us to consider a wide range of 
human agents and institutional arrangements without hinging anything on the 


18 Robert О. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, eds, Transnational Relations and World Politics 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1970); Stephen Luper-Foy, ей, Problems of 
International Justice (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1988). 

1? See Henry Shue, Basic Rights Subsistence, Affluence and US Foreign Policy (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1980), ‘Exporting Hazards’ in Peter Brown and Henry Shue, eds, Food 
Policy: The Responsibility of the United States т Life and Death Choices (New York: Free Press, 
1977) and ‘The Interdependence of Duties’, in Philip Alston and K. Tomasevski, eds, The Right to 
Food (Dordrecht: Nijhoff, 1984); Luper-Foy, Problems of International Justice, Onora O'Neill, Faces 
of Hunger: An Essay on Poverty, Justice and Development (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1986). 
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specific features of agents’ traditions, ideologies and capacities to act. If we could 
do this, we might avoid idealized accounts of agency and sovereignty without 
following feminist and communitarian critics of abstract liberalism into 
relativism. | 

Recent discussions may simply have been mistaken in treating appeals to 
idealized and to relativized standards of rationality and agency as the only 
options. There are other possibilities. We do not have to hinge liberal arguments 
for rights or for the limits of government power either on the hypothetical 
consent of those who meet some ideal standard of rationality and mutual 
independence or on the actual acceptance of an outlook and its categories that 
relativizes consent to an established order. We could instead begin simply by 
abstracting from existing social orders. We could consider what principles of 
action must be adopted by agents who are numerous, diverse and neither ideally 
rational nor ideally independent of one another and yet avoid specific 
assumptions about these agents. We can bracket both idealizations and the 
status quo. The issue then becomes: how powerful and convincing an account of 
justice can we offer if we appeal neither to fictions of ideal rationality and 
independence nor to the contingencies of actual agents and institutions? What 
happens if we abstract without idealizing? 


9. PLURALITY AND JUSTICE: WHO COUNTS? 


Let us begin with the thought ofa plurality of potentially interacting and diverse 
agents. This rules out two cases. Firstly, it rules out the case where justice is not a 
problem because there is no plurality, or no genuine plurality, of agents, hence 
no potential for conflict between agents. (The action of agents in such a 
degenerate plurality might be automatically or necessarily co-ordinated, e.g. by 
instinct or by a pre-established harmony.) Secondly, it rules out hinging an 
account of justice on an assumed, contingent and determinate limit to the 
diversity of its members, which provides a common ground between them and 
permits a contingent, socially guaranteed convergence and co-ordination. The 
two cases that are ruled out are once again those that would base principles of 
justice on an assumed ideal convergence or an assumed actual historical or 
social convergence. 

What does justice require of such a plurality? At least we can claim that their 
most basic principles must be ones that could be adopted by all. If they were not, 
at least some agents would have to be excluded from the plurality for whom the 
principles can hold, the boundaries of which would have to be drawn more 
narrowly. ` 

Such a redrawing of boundaries is, of course, the very move often used to 
exclude women and foreigners, let alone foreign women, from the domain of 
justice. Those who exclude simply refuse to count certain others as members of a 
plurality of potentially interacting human agents. The universalist aspirations of 
an account of justice that hinges on the sharability of principles can easily be 
derailed by excluding some from the domain of justice without argument. So it is 
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important to see the move for what it is. This can best be done by asking who 
makes the move. 

The move is not made by idealized genderless theorists who live outside state 
and society. It is made by people who generally expect women to interact with 
them, to follow language and reason, to understand and take part in elaborate 
traditions and institutions, perhaps even to love, honour and obey. It is made by 
people who expect ordinary processes of translation, trade and negotiation to 
work with foreigners. To deny. the agency of others with whom we interact in 
complex ways reeks of bad faith. Bad faith can be avoided only by counting as 
members of the plurality for whom principles of justice are to hold anybody with 
whom interaction is to be undertaken or held possible. The question then 
becomes: are there any principles which must be adopted by all members of a 
plurality of potentially interacting agents? We cannot simply stipulate that such 
principles are irrelevant for interactions with certain others on whose (no doubt 
imperfect) capacities to reason and (no doubt limited) abilities to act 
independently we know we depend. 

If women were all transported to Betelgeuse, and so beyond all interaction 
with the remnant men on Earth, neither men nor women would have to see the 
other as falling within the domain of justice. Less fancifully, since the ancient 
inhabitants of the Andes and their contemporaries in Anglo-Saxon England 
could not and did not interact, neither would have acted in bad faith if they 
excluded the other from the domain of justice. Neither of them could practise 
either justice or injustice to the other. Things are different for the actual men and 
women who inhabit the earth now: the potential for interaction cannot be 
assumed away, and others cannot be arbitrarily excluded from the domain of 
justice. We rely on global economic and political processes, so cannot 
consistently insist that justice (conveniently for the developed world) stops at 
state frontiers, any more than we can rely on women’s rationality and their 
productive contribution and then argue that justice (conveniently for some men) 
stops at the edge of a supposed ‘private’ sphere, whose existence and 
demarcation is in fact presupposed in defining a ‘public’ sphere. 


10. PLURALITY AND JUSTICE: WHAT PRINCIPLES? 


Justice is then in the first place a matter of keeping to principles that can be 
adopted by any plurality of potentially interacting beings. But if we eschew both 
idealization and relativism, and rely on mere abstraction, will we have strong 
enough premisses to identify those principles? Does a universalizability test cut 
any ice? Granted that universalizability is not uniformity (as some critics of 
abstract liberalism suppose), is it not too weak a demand on which to ground 
an account of justice? In particular, will not any internally coherent principle 
for individual action be a universalizable principle?” 

20 This is the hoary problem of formalism in Kantian ethics. For recent discussions of aspects of 


the problem see Riidiger Bittner, ‘Maximen’, in G. Funke, ed., Akten des 4. Internationalen Kant- 
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We have, however, to remember that we are considering the case of a plurality 
of potentially interacting beings, that is of beings who share a world. Any 
principle of action that is adopted by all members of such pluralities alters the 
world that they share and becomes a background condition of their action. 
This is why certain principles of action which can coherently be held by one 
agent cdnnot be coherently proposed as principles for all. Examples of non- 
universalizable principles can illustrate the point. A principle of deception, 
which undermines trust, would, if universally adopted, make all trusting, hence 
all projects of deception, incoherent. Selective deception is on the cards: 
universal deception is impossible. Since nobody who hopes to deceive can 
coherently will that a principle of deception be fundamental to the practice of 
any plurality, justice requires that it be rejected. Equally, a policy of coercion, 
which seeks to destroy or undercut others' agency and independence, cannot 
(without incoherence) be universally prescribed by one who seeks to coerce, 
since its universal adoption puts any coercer's agency and plans to coerce at risk. 
Those who are victims of coercion cannot (while victims) also act on the 
principles on which their coercers act.?! Equally, a principle of violence which 
damages the agency of some others cannot be universally acted on. Put quite 
generally, nobody whose own principles of action hinge on victimizing some, 
and so on destroying, paralysing or undercutting their capacities for action, can 
be committed to those same principles holding universally.?? 

To keep matters under control, let us imagine only that justice demands (at 
least) that action and institutions not be based on principles of deception and 
victimization. (There may be other principles of justice.) Still, we are far from 
showing just what justice demands, since we do not know what refusing to 
deceive or to coerce may demand in specific circumstances. These guidelines are 
highly indeterminate. We seem to have paid the classic price of abstraction. 
Highly abstract principles do not tell us what to do in a specific context. 

However, abstract principles are only part of practical, or specifically of 
ethical, reasoning. Principles never determine their own applications; even the 
culturally specific principles that relativists favour do not determine their own 
applications. All practical reasoning requires judgement and deliberation by 
which principles are applied to particular cases. An account of gender and 
international justice is no exception. We need in particular to be able to judge 
what specific institutions and action are needed if poor women in poor 
economies are to be accorded justice. 


des Sittlichen’, Zeitschrift fur Philosophische Forschung, 31 (1977), 354-84, and Onora O'Neill, 
Constructions of Reason: Explorations of Kant's Practical Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989), Part II. 

?! Jt does not follow that every coercive act is unjust — some coercion, e.g. the use of sanctions to 
enforce law — may be the condition of any reliable space for uncoerced action. In such cases, the 
appropriate expression of an underlying principle of rejecting coercion is, surprisingly and crucially 
for political argument, one that, taken out of context, might express an underlying principle of 
coercion. 

22 ү have put these matters briefly. For more extended treatment see the references in fn. 20. 
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11. PLURALITY AND JUSTICE: DELIBERATION WITHOUT RELATIVISM 


Two background issues must be dealt with summarily before considering moves 
from abstract basic principles to determinate judgements. Firstly, we have no 
reason to expect that principles of justice will provide any algorithm of rational 
choice. Nor do we need any algorithm for principles to be important. Even 
principles that provide only a set of side constraints on action may make exigent 
demands. Secondly, we have no reason to think that principles of justice are 
relevant only to the action of individuals. A full account of the agency of 
institutions would be a complex matter. I shall not go into it here, but will 
assume that it can be given and that institutions and practices, like individuals, 
must meet the demands of justice. 

These moves, however, are preliminary to the main task of giving a more 
determinate account of what may be required if principles of deception or 
victimization are rejected. How, forexample, can we judge whetherspecifictypes 
of family or economic activity are based on deception or victimize some people? 
Are all forms of hierarchy and subordination coercive? If not, how do we discern 
the boundaries of deceit and coercion in actual contexts? It is not hard to see 
that certain categories of individual action — for example, fraud or wife burning 
or battering — deceive or victimize, but other cases of deception and coercion by 
individuals are hard to adjudicate. It is also hard to judge whether social 
traditions that isolate or exclude women, or economic and familial arrange- 
ments that ensure their acute economic vulnerability, amount to modes of deceit 
and coercion. 

In this article the task cannot be to reach determinate judgements about 
particular cases, but only to see whether reasoned moves from very abstract 
principles towards more specific principles, whose relevance and application to 
particular cases may be easier to assess, may be possible. It will not be enough to 
lean on the received criteria by which ‘our’ tradition or nation picks out ethically 
significant ‘cases’ or ‘options’ for approaching them. We beg questions if we 
assume that categories of thought that have been hospitable to male dominance 
and to imperialism can be decisive for discerning or judging justice to those 
whose problems have been marginalized and whose agency and capacities have 
been formed, perhaps deformed, by unjust institutions. We cannot rely 
uncritically on the categories of established discourse, including the discourse of 
social scientists and of the ‘helping’ professions, to pick out the significant 
problems. These categories are themselves matters for ethical concern and 
criticism.?? We have, after all, no more reason to trust relativized discussions of 
justice, gender or boundaries than to trust idealized approaches unequivocally. 
Those discussions are no more free of theory and ideology than are idealized 
discussions of justice. Their ways of individuating typical problem cases may be 
familiar; but familiarity may mask contentious and unjust delimitations. If the 
received views of a society or tradition are taken as defining the domain of 


23 Murray Edelman, ‘The Political Language of the Helping Professions’, ın Michael J. Shapiro, 
ed., Language and Politics (New York: NYU Press, 1984). 
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problems to which abstract principles of justice are applied, unvindicated ideals 
will be introduced and privileged, just as they are in idealized approaches to 
justice. 

Some confirmation of the ways in which received descriptions of social 
relations reflect larger and disputed ideals is suggestive. Consider, for example, 
how issues of gender can be passed over as if invisible. We often find an 
enormous amount of shifting around in the choice of basic units of social 
analysis. In the shifts between descriptions that focus on individuals, wage- 
earners and heads of families, there is enough flexibility for the blunt facts of 
economic and other subordination of women to be veiled. Women's low wages 
can seem unworrying if the women are wives for whom others provide; their 
dependence on husbands and fathers can seem acceptable if they are after all 
wage-earning individuals, so not invidiously dependent. Reproductive labour 
may (with convenient ambiguity!) be thought of as priceless.?* Wage-earning 
women's low pay can be seen as fitting their low skills and vindicating their 
domestic subordination to wage-earning men, who as 'heads of families' are 
entitled to discretionary expenditure and leisure that wage-earning women must 
do without because they (unlike men!) have family commitments. The gloomy 
evidence of social structures and habits of thought that classify women's 
contributions as less valuable, even when more onerous or more skilled, are 
evident enough. We continually find ourselves 'thinking about men as 
individuals who direct households and about women as family members'.?? 

There are equally serious reasons to mistrust the move from abstract 
principles to determinate judgements in discussions of individual motivation. 
These too are shaped by received views, and in milieux which are strongly 
individualist are easily diverted into attempts to pin blame for injustices on 
individuals. Women, after all, commonly acquiesce in their social and economic 
subordination. Are they then to be blamed for servility? Or are men to be 
blamed for oppressing or exploiting women??° Or do these individualist 
approaches to assigning blame lead no further than the higher bickering? It can 
seem that we have reasons to mistrust not only relativist approaches to gender 
justice but even the attempt to apply abstract, non-idealized principles of justice. 
But we do not inhabit an ideal world. Idealized conceptions of justice simply do 
not apply to international relations, social relations or individual acts in a 
world in which states, men and women always lack the capacities and the 


24 Nicholson, ‘Feminism and Marx’. 

25 Scott, "Industrialization, Gender Segregation and Stratification Theory’, Sen, Gender and 
Cooperative Conflicts, Judith Hicks Stiehm, ‘The Unit of Political Analysis: Our Aristotelian 
Hangover’ in Sandra Harding and Merrill B. Hintikka, eds, Discovering Reality: Feminist 
Perspectives on Epistemology, Metaphysics, Methodology and Philosophy of Science (Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1983), 31-43. 

26 Thomas Hill, ‘Servility and Self-Respect’, Morist,57 (1973),87—104; Sen, Genderand Coopera- 
tive Conflicts, Raymond Pfeffer, "The Responsibility of Men for the Oppression of Women', Journal 
of Applied Philosophy, 2 (1985), 217-29; B. C Postow, ‘Economic Dependence and Self Respect’, The 
Philosophical Forum, 10 (1978-9), 181—201. 
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opportunities of idealized agents. States are not really sovereign; even super- 
powers have limited powers; and men and women are always more or less 
vulnerable, ignorant, insecure, lacking in confidence or means to challenge or 
oppose the status quo. In a world of agents with finite capacities and 
opportunities, poor women in poor economies differ not in kind but in degree in 
their dependence on others and in others’ demands on them. 


12. JUST DELIBERATION IN A WORLD OF VULNERABLE AGENTS 


If we are to apply principles of justice that are neither idealized nor merely 
relative to actual societies to vulnerable lives and their predicaments, we must 
see how to move towards determinate judgements about actual cases. The 
principles of justice for which I have argued take us in this direction because 
they focus neither on the arrangements to which ideally rational and mutually 
independent beings would consent nor on the arrangements to which others in 
possibly oppressive situations do consent. Rather they ask which arrangements 
a plurality of interacting agents with finite capacities could consent to. I have 
suggested, provisionally, that this non-idealizing construction identifies the 
rejection of deception, coercion and other ways of victimizing others as 
principles of justice. 

But principles are not enough. Non-idealizing abstraction avoids some problems 
but not others. If we are to move from abstract principles to determinate 
judgements we need to operationalize the idea of avoiding acting on unsharable 
principles, without subordinating it to the categories and views of the status quo. 
One reasonable way of doing so might be to ask to what extent the variable 
aspects of any arrangements that structure vulnerable lives are ones that could 
have been refused or renegotiated by those whom they actually constrain. If those 
affected by a given set of arrangements that could in principle be changed can in 
fact refuse or renegotiate them, their consent is no mere formality, but genuine, 
legitimating consent. If they could not but ‘accept’ those institutions, their 
‘consent’ will not legitimate. The point of this way of operationalizing the 
notion of possible consent is that it neither ascribes ideal reasoning capacities 
and ideal independence from others to agents nor hinges legitimation on an 
actual ‘consent’ that may reflect injustice. On this account, justice requires that 
institutions, like acts, allow those on the receiving end, even if frail and 
dependent, to refuse or renegotiate any variable aspects of the roles and tasks 
assigned to them. 

Dissent becomes harder when capacities to act are less developed and more 
vulnerable and when opportunities for independent action are restricted. 
Capacities to act are constrained both by lack of abilities and by commitments 
to others. Institutional arrangements can disable agency both by limiting 
capacities to reason and act independently and by increasing the demands to 
meet the needs and satisfy the desires of others. Apparent consent to such 
arrangements does not show that they are just. Whenever ‘consent’ reflects lack 
of capacity or opportunity to do anything but ‘consent’, it does not legitimate. 
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Thinking in this way about justice we can see that it demands more, not less, to be 
just to the vulnerable. The vulnerable are much easier to deceive and to victimize 
than the strong: their ‘consent’ is all too easily elicited. If we are to judge 
proposals for action by seeing whether they involve serious deception or 
victimization (coercion or violence), more will be demanded when others are 
vulnerable than when they are secure and most when they are most vulner- 
able.?" By contrast both idealized and relativized accounts of justice tend to 
conceal the fact that justice to the weak demands more than justice to the strong. 
Idealized accounts of justice tend to ignore vulnerability and relativized 
accounts tend to legitimate it. 


13. ACHIEVING JUSTICE FOR IMPOVERISHED PROVIDERS 


The lives of poor women in poor economies illustrate these points well. 
Consider, for example, daily commercial transactions and practices. Their 
justice, it is usually said, lies in the fact that arrangements are mutually agreed. 
But where there are great disparities of knowledge and vulnerability between 
agents, the 'agreement' of the weak may be spurious. They may have been duped 
by offers they did not understand or overwhelmed by ‘offers’ they dared not 
refuse. Within national jurisdictions these facts are well recognized and 
commercial practice is regulated to prevent pressure and fraud. Contracts can be 
voided for fraud; there are ‘truth in lending’ provisions; debt and bankruptcy 
will not lead to starvation; those with dependants can rely on a safety net of 
welfare rights. International economic transactions take place in a far less 
regulated space yet link agents with far greater disparities in power and 
resources. The weak can suffer both from particular others, who take advantage 
of their ignorance and vulnerability, and because nothing informs them about, 
or shields them from, the intended or unintended consequences either of distant 
or of local economic forces. The poor, and above all those who are impoverished 
providers, cannot refuse or renegotiate their role in economic structures or 
transactions which hurt them, even when these structures and transactions 
could in principle be changed. They are vulnerable not only to low wages, low 
standards of industrial safety, endemic debt and disadvantageous dependence 
on those who provide credit?9? but also to disadvantageous patterns of 
entitlement within the family. For example, debtors who need further loans for 
survival cannot make much fuss about the terms creditors offer for purchasing 


27 I focus here on the obligations of the strong rather than the rights of the weak. This is not to 
deny that agitation and resistance by the weak can help remind and persuade the strong of their 
obligations and make it more difficult for them to repudiate them. However, to focus primarily on 
rights falsifies the predicament of the weak, who are in no position to ensure that others meet their 
obligations. 

28 Shue, ‘The Interdependence of Duties’, Barbara Harriss, ‘Merchants and Markets of Grain in 
South Asia’ in Teodor Shanin, ed., Peasants and Peasant Societies (Oxford: Blackwell, 1987) and 
Differential Female Mortality and Health Care in South Asia, and ‘Intrafamily Distribution of 
Hunger ın South Asia’. 
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their crops.?? In many societies, the position of certain women — daughters-in- 
law, for example, and younger girls — is acutely vulnerable. Vulnerable agents on 
whom others depend are at the mercy both of market forces and of more 
powerful kin. 

Idealized pictures of justice have tended to overlook the import of economic 
power: by idealizing the capacities and the mutual independence of those 
involved in market transactions, they obscure why the weak may be unable to 
dissent from arrangements proposed by the strong. They also tend to distinguish 
sharply between intended and unintended consequences and to view the latter 
as unavoidable ‘forces’. Yet these forces are themselves the outcome of 
institutional arrangements and could be changed or modified, as they have been 
within many jurisdictions. The problem of shielding the weak from these forces 
is nothing to do with ‘natural’ processes and everything to do with the weakness 
of the voices that call for change. This is hardly surprising. Market institutions 
magnify the security and so the voices of the ‘haves’. Formal democracy 
provides only slender and partial redress for the weak, and is often lacking. 

Typical family structures also illustrate the gulf between ideally independent 
agents (whom market structures might suit) and actual powerlessness. These 
structures often draw a boundary between ‘public’ and ‘private’ domains, assign 
women (wives and daughters) to the ‘private’ domain and leave them with 
slender control of resources but heavy commitments to meet others’ needs. They 
may lack adequate economic entitlements, effective enfranchisement or access to 
sources of information or debate by which to check or challenge the proposals 
and plans of more powerful family members. Women in this predicament lack 
security and must meet the demands of others (often fathers and husbands) who 
dominate them. Family structures can enable, even impose, forms of deception 
and domination. Where women are isolated, secluded, barred from education or 
wage earning, or have access to information only via the filter of more powerful 
family members, their judgement is weakened and their independence stunted. 
Often this vulnerability may be shielded by matching concern and restraint; 
often it will not. A rhetoric of familial concern and protective paternalism can 
easily camouflage callous lack of concern and legitimate deceptive acts and 
practices. 

Similar points can be made about victimization. A principle of refusing 
coercion, for example, basically demands that action not undercut others’ 
agency. If agents were all ideally independent of one another, they might find 
little difficulty in dissenting from many forms of attempted domination. 
However, family structures always limit independence and usually limit 
women’s independence more. A woman who has no adequate entitlements of 
her own and insecure rights to a share in family property or income will not 
always be coerced, but is always vulnerable to coercion.?? When her inde- 
pendence is also restricted by family responsibilities, she will be even easier to 


29 See Sen, Poverty and Famines and Gender and Cooperative Conflicts, for an account of 
entitlements. 
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coerce. In these circumstances ostensible consent reveals little; it certainly does 
not legitimate forms of domination and subordination. Relations of dependence 
are not always or overtly coercive; but they provide structures of subordination 
within which it is all too easy to silence or trivialize the articulation of dissent. 
To guarantee that action is not based on principles which others cannot share, it 
is necessary to ensure that proposals that affect others are ones from which they 
can dissent. Institutionalized dependence tends to make dissent hard or 
impossible. Those who cannot secure economic independence or who cannot 
rely on others to take a share in caring for genuine dependants (children, the 
elderly) cannot easily say ‘по’ or set their own terms. They must go along with 
the proposals of the more powerful. 

Genuine, legitimating consentis undermined by the very institutions which most 
readily secure an appearance of consent. The more relations with others are ones 
of structural dependence, the more the weak have to depend on trusting that the 
(relatively) strong will not exercise the advantages which proximity and 
relations of dependence give them. When the strong reliably show this restraint, 
there may in fact be no injustice within relationships which institutionalize 
dependence. However, institutions that rely too heavily on the self-restraint of 
the stronger cannot reliably avoid injustice. Whether the proposals of the 
strong are economic or sexual, whether they rely on the ignorance and 
isolation of the weak to deceive them, on their diminished opportunities for 
independent action or on the habits of deference and appeasement which 
become second nature for the weak, they ride on unjust social practices. The 
weak risk recurrent injustice unless institutions are structured to secure the option 
of refusal or renegotiation of variable arrangements for those whose capacities and 
opportunities are limited. 

A woman who has no entitlements of her own lives at the discretion of other 
family members who have them, so is likely to have to go along even with 
proposals she greatly dislikes or judges imprudent. If she were an ideally 
independent agent, or even had the ordinary independence and opportunities of 
those who have entitlements adequate for themselves and their dependants, she 
could risk dissent from or at least renegotiate variable aspects of proposals that 
are put by those who control her means of life. Being powerless and vulnerable 
she cannot readily do either. Hence any consent that she offers is compromised 
and does not legitimate others’ proposals. Just as we would find it absurd to 
hinge legitimating consent to medical treatment on procedures geared to the 
cognitive capacities and independence of a notional ‘ideal rational patient’, so 
we should find it absurd to hinge legitimating consent to others' plans on the 
cognitive capacities and independence of a notional ideal rational impoverished 
and dependent provider for others. 

This is not to say that impoverished providers are irrational or wholly 
dependent or cannot consent. However, it is a matter of taking seriously the 
ways in which their capacities and their opportunities for action constrain their 
possibilities for refusa] and negotiation. If they are to be treated with justice, 
others who interact with them must not rely on these reduced capacities and 
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opportunities to impose their will. Those who do so rely on unjust institutional 
structures that enable deceit, coercion and forms of victimization. 

In applying abstract, non-idealizing principles we have to take account not 
indeed of the actual beliefs, ideals or categories of others, which may reflect 
unjust traditions, but of others’ actual capacities and opportunities to act — and 
their incapacities and lack of opportunities. This move does not lead back to 
relativism: no principle is endorsed because it is actually accepted. Put in general 
terms, we can use modal notions to identify principles but indicative ones to 
apply them. The principles of justice can be determined for any possible 
plurality: for they demand only the rejection of principles that cannot be shared 
by all members of a plurality. Judgements of the justice of actual situations are 
regulated but not entailed by these principles. The most significant features of 
actual situations that must be taken into account in judgements of justice are the 
security or vulnerability that allow actual others to dissent from and to seek 
change in variable aspects of the arrangements which structure their lives. 
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Comparing Japanese and American 
Administrative Elites 


JOEL D. ABERBACH, ELLIS S. KRAUSS, MICHIO 
MURAMATSU AND BERT A. ROCKMAN* 


Using evidence from surveys of top administrators, we examine differences between Japanese 
and American administrative elites. Our findings are far more complex than the reigning 
stereotypes of an apolitical, technocratic and elitist Japanese bureaucracy contrasted to a 
politically charged, conflict-oriented and social-reformist American federal executive. For 
example, senior Japanese bureaucrats take political considerations into account, compared to 
technical ones, no less than top American officials American administrators have a more 
negative view of the role of political parties than their Japanese counterparts and, on average, an 
equally negative view of politicians interfering 1n their work than the supposedly more elitist, 
autonomous and technocratic Japanese bureaucrats. The article closes with a discussion of why 
popular conceptions of the two bureaucracies break down in practice. 


During the past decade, Japan's rise to economic prominence has been 
accompanied by prevalent images of a bureaucratic-led state. These contrast to 
prevalent images of American government that portray a weak and fragmented 
state lacking the ability to guide its financial and industrial sectors effectively. In 
the stereotypes, the Japanese state is seen as being composed of an elite cadre of 
senior civil servants who have autonomy to make rational, technocratic 
decisions on policy.! The American state, by contrast, is viewed as having a civil 
service that has much less autonomy from politics. 

Historical differences between the two countries' bureaucracies also abound. 
In Japan, an elite bureaucracy, recruited by meritocratic examination and 
influenced by Prussian models of rational, non-political administration, devel- 
oped prior to the institutionalization of a major role for politicians in 
democratic politics. The leaders of the modernizing state gave the bureaucracy a 
major role in Japan's development and attempted to keep it above partisan 
political pressures.? 

By contrast, in the United States, a federal system with a large territory, the 
roleofthecentralauthority remained very limited. Furthermore, the moderniza- 
tion and the development of the society itself was accomplished with relatively 


* Aberbach: Department of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles; Krause: 
Department of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh; Muramatsu: Faculty of Law, Kyoto 
University, Rockman The Brookings Institution and Department of Political Science, University 
of Pittsburgh 

! Excellent examples of this are Chalmers Johnson, 'Japan: Who Governs? An Essay on Official 
Bureaucracy’, Journal of Japanese Studies, 2 (1975), 1-28, and Chalmers Johnson, MITI and the 
Japanese Miracle (Palo Alto, Calif: Stanford University Press, 1982). 

2 Т.Ј Pempel, Policy and Politics in Japan (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1982), p. 256. 
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little active intervention from the federal authority. The temporal precedence of 
democratic politics in the United States prior to the emergence of a profession- 
alized bureaucracy allowed political patronage to cominate the administrative 
apparatus. The so-called ‘spoils system’ remains æn important element in the 
thinking of political elites towards the uses and control of the administrative 
apparatus. The historical experience of the American bureaucracy, marked by 
the early dominance of patronage, is consistent with stereotypical differences 
associated with the two countries’ bureaucracies. 

The different partisan environments in which administration operates today 
are also consistent with stereotypes about consensus and conflict in the political 
systems of Japan and the United States. In Japan's postwar experience, politics 
has been dominated by conservatives, who have governed since 1955 through 
the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP). For about half of that time (and more 
recently most of the time), political authority in the United States has been split 
by party between its executive and legislative arms. “he Japanese administrative 
environment, in contrast to the more turbulent Arnerican setting, is therefore 
characterized by an unusually high degree >f political stability and 
predictability. 

On the surface at least, Japanese historical deves:opment and contemporary 
context have provided a basis for an essentially apozitical, yet conservative, civil 
service to be prominent.? The American setting, on ће other hand, compels the 
US bureaucracy to be energetic in protecting its operations and missions (many 
of which are identified with social reforms) ргесіѕе:у because it operates in an 
environment of ubiquitous conflict produced by uncertain lines of authority. In 
popular conception, then, the Japanese situation caa be characterized as one in 
which the bureaucratic component is strong and the political component weak, 
whereas the American case could be characterized es one in which the political 
component is strong and the bureaucratic componznt weak. 

One might, therefore, expect that American officizls, having been conditioned 
to an environment in which politics plays such a large role, would be more 
tolerant than Japanese civil servants of political approaches to problems and the 
interventions of politicians in their environment. Because Japan has been 
consistently dominated by a conservative political party, and has an even lower 
public expenditure profile than the United States, wemight also expect Japanese 
officials to manifest a more ideologically conservaive view of the state than 
their American counterparts. 

We examine such popular conceptions of Japanese and American bureau- 
cracy by analysing the perceptions and attitudes of esite officials in each system. 
From this evidence, we shall argue that the reality of the differences between 
Japanese and American administrative elites is fer more complex than are 
stereotypes of an apolitical, technocratic, ideologically conservative Japanese 


3 However, there has been a general trend towards a more prominent role for politicians in 
Japanese governance. See Michio Muramatsu and Ellis Kraus., 'Bureaucrats and Politicians 1n 
Policymaking The Case of Japan’, American Political Science Rrotew, 78 (1984), 126-46. 
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bureaucratic elite and a politically charged, conflict-oriented and socially 
reformist American bureaucratic elite. 


THE CONTEXT: JAPAN 


Despite the fact that the American occupation of Japan carried out a major 
restructuring of Japan’s social and political system, the bureaucracy was the 
least changed of Japan’s political institutions. Its personnel were the least 
purged in democratic reforms. An elite cadre, selected according to meritocratic 
civil service examination, continued to be recruited into the bureaucracy. 

The twelve main ministries in Japan are organized along functional lines. 
They include areas such as finance, international trade and industry, construc- 
tion and education. Agencies, many of which are technically located in the 
Office of the Prime Minister (e.g., the Economic Planning Agency and the 
Defence Agency), essentially function the same as ministries. For convenience, 
we shall use the term ‘ministry’ generically to refer to agencies or ministries. 

According to conventional wisdom, there are two types of ministries. The first 
are the highly prestigious ‘economic’ ministries consisting of the Ministry of 
Finance (MOF) with overall responsibility for the crucial national budget, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITT), responsible for industrial 
policy and international trade, and the Economic Planning Agency (EPA), 
which issues reports on economic trends and growth.* The others, particularly 
Transport, Construction, Posts and Telecommunications, and the Home 
Ministry, are seen as ‘political’ ministries, responsible for the distributive policies 
important to politicians and their local constituencies. 

The national higher civil-service examinations recruit bureaucratic personnel 
directly from the universities and most especially Tokyo University and its 
prestigious Faculty of Law. The universities from which the higher Japanese 
civil service is recruited themselves recruit only ‘the best and the brightest’ 
уошћ Of the approximately 54,000 who took the civil service examination in 
1975, moreover, only slightly more than 1,300 passed it. With its elite status and 
recruitment from prestigious schools specializing in training the administrative 
elite, the Japanese bureaucracy strongly resembles the French bureaucracy. 


* These ministries are generally somewhat smaller overall than the other ministries. For example, 
in 1983, MITI had only about 5,800 civil servants and MOF almost 15,000. By contrast, the largest 
bureaucracy is found in the Education Ministry (over 132,000), and the Health and Welfare Ministry 
(over 74,000). The Ministries of Transportation, Construction, Labour, and Agriculture range from 
18,000 to 28,000 (data are from PHP Kenkyujo, eds, The Data File, 1984 (Tokyo: PHP, 1984), 
pp. 34-5). The budgets of these ministries are also small in comparative terms. See Pempel, 
Policy and Politics in Japan, p. 20. 

5 Inone survey of national officials, about 84 per cent of upper-level bureaucrats and 78 per cent 
of middle-ranking officials were educated at Todai (the acronym in Japanese for Tokyo University). 
Kyoto University, the similarly elite and long-standing national university rival to Tokyo 
University, also provides a disproportionate share of the bureaucracy (about 10 per cent of higher 
and 5 per cent of middle officials). See Michio Muramatsu, Sengo Nihon no Kanryosei (Tokyo: Toyo 
Keizai Shinposha, 1981), p. 56. 
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Once in a ministry, the official is likely to stay there for most of his career.® 
This ‘lifetime employment’ in the same ministry, combined with conscious 
efforts at socialization, is said to encourage strong loyalty and identification 
with the civil servant's ministry." The esprit de corps within the more prestigious 
economic ministries is especially high. 

In internal decision making, consensual processes are emphasized. The 
budget process operates with norms designed to minimize interministerial 
conflict over budget allocations.? Intra-agency esprit de corps, consensus and 
conflict-avoiding norms in budget allocations have negative consequences, 
however, because they magnify interministerial conflict and rivalry over policy 
jurisdictions. A major problem for Japanese government, therefore, is reputed 
to be co-ordination across ministries as officials, pursuing their own agency's 
goals and agenda, engage in turf battles over jurisdiction and policy.? 

The most important aspect of the political context for Japanese civil servants, 
it is worth underscoring here, is that one political party, the conservative Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP), has governed Japan continuously since its formation 


5 There are times, however, when he may be temporarily dispatched to other ministries and local 
governments 

7 See John S. Campbell, ‘Policy Conflict and Its Resolution Within the Governmental System’, in 
Ellis S. Krauss, Thomas P Rohlen and Patricia Steinhoff, eds, Conflict in Japan (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1984), pp. 315-17 Advancement patterns in the Japanese bureaucracy 
promote individuals within the context of a group seniority system. One of the ‘class’ of young civil 
servants who entered the ministry at the same time will reach the first higher official level, that of 
section chief, in his early forties or late thirties. Later, a few ‘classmates’ may also reach that post. 
From among those who do become section chief, some will rise to counsellor, fewer to department or 
bureau head, and finally a very few, usually by their early fifties, become Admunistrative Vice- 
Minister, the highest career administrative post. Since advancement is based to an extent on who can 
best pursue ministry goals and exemplify its character, this competitive system tends to reinforce 
esprit and cohesion rather than undercut it. We are grateful to John С. Campbell for emphasizing 
these characteristics and consequences of the promotion system for us. For more information on the 
nature of the advancement system in the Japanese higher civil service, see Muramatsu, Sengo 
Nihon no Kanryosei, pp. 69—74. 

8 Including the famous ringisei system requiring formal approval by all parties concerned with а 
decision, but also a lot of lining up of informal agreement. See Albert Craig, ‘Functional and 
Dysfunctional Aspects of Government Bureaucracy’, in Ezra Vogel, ed., Modern Japanese 
Organization and Decision-Making (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975), pp. 17-24 

In deciding increases or cuts 1n agencies’ budgets, the norms governing Ministry of Finance 
recommendations have emphasized ‘fair shares’, 1.е., relatively equal increases or decreases to similar 
programs within different ministries. See John C. Campbell, ‘Japanese Budget Baransu’, in Vogel, 
Modern Japanese Organization and Decision-Making, рр. 71—100; and Campbell, ‘Policy Conflict 
and Its Resolution’, pp. 298-9. 

9 The perpetual rivalry between MOF and MITI is legendary, and lately MITI and the Ministry 
of Posts and Telecommunications have engaged in highly publicized conflict over who was to have 
jurisdiction over new forms of telecommunications. Chalmers Johnson, ‘MITI, MPT, and the 
Telecom Wars: How Japan Makes Policy for High Technology’, 1n Berkeley Roundtable on the 
International Economy, Creating Advantage: American and Japanese Strategies for Adjusting to 
Change in a New World Economy, forthcoming. 
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from two smaller conservative parties in 1955.'° LDP control of government has 
led over time to an increasing integration of party and bureaucratic government 
in policy making. Most of the bills introduced into the Diet (about 60 per cent 
over the last twenty-five years) are cabinet-sponsored legislation and are mostly 
initiated and formulated in the bureaucracy before going to the major policy- 
making body of the LDP, the Policy Affairs Research Council (PARC).!! A 
party-approved bill (often modified) would then go to the cabinet for final 
(unanimous) approval before being introduced into the Diet. Senior officials are 
often called before PARC and Diet committees to testify about a bill.!? 

The bureaucracy also has important powers in the implementation process. 
The Japanese Diet passes few bills per session (in the late 1970s, the number was 
less than a hundred) compared to other democratic parliaments, with consider- 
ably greater discretion in the specific application of the general law left to the 
ministries than in many other countries, including the United States.!? 

The fact that the bureaucracy in Japan is so heavily involved 1 in the policy- 
making process, from initiation through implementation, has led many ob- 
servers, particularly prior to the late 1970s, to assert that the process is 
dominated by the bureaucracy.!^ On the other hand, no bill would ever be 
introduced into the Diet unless the ruling party achieved a consensus over the 
policy and approved it. The LDP and its leaders also have various powers of 
control over the bureaucracy, including informal veto power over the pro- 
motion of the highest ranking civil servants in each ministry. Despite the active 
role of the bureaucracy in policy making, senior politicians of the LDP appear 
to have increased their influence and role in the policy-making process since 
the 19705.15 

There is debate also about the extent of the bureaucracy's autonomy. On the 
one hand, it has been portrayed as relatively autonomous, efficient and effective 
in applying rational, technocratic decisions to policy, particularly in the 


1? Four major opposition parties, two centrist parties and two leftist parties (Socialists and 
Communists) split the minority of seats 

11 Bradley M. Richardson and Scott C. Flanagan, Politics in Japan (Boston, Mass · Little, Brown, 
1984), p. 347. 

12 Tt should also be noted that ın the postwar period an average of about one-quarter of LDP 
Diet members (and a higher proportion of cabinet ministers) have been former higher civil servants 
who have received LDP endorsement and successfully run for office after retirement or resignation 
from the bureaucracy. 

13 One part of this application process may be the use of 'administrative guidance’. This term 
refers both to formal (issuing of ministerial ordinances with the force of law) and informal (non- 
binding communications or informal persuasion) means of implementing policy 

14 The most articulate and knowledgeable argument for this point of view is that of Johnson in 
‘Japan’ Who Governs?. 

15 See, for example, Muramatsu and Krauss, ‘Bureaucrats and Politicians in Policymaking’; and 
T. J. Pempel, "The Unbundling of "Japan, Inc.". The Changing Dynamics of Japanese Policy 
Formation’, in Kenneth B. Pyle, ed , The Trade Crisis How Will Japan Respond? (Seattle: Society 
for Japanese Studies, 1987), pp. 131-7 
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important area of industrial policy.!é Other observers, however, have argued 
that industrial policy (and perhaps economic policy in general) may be an 
exception and that, in most other policy arenas, the bureaucracy is much less 
autonomous and much more subject to intervention and interference by 
politicians.” 


THE CONTEXT: THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States today, the spoils system is much more fundamentally based 
on ideological goals than on self-aggrandizing ones, but whatever the motive, 
the result is basically an administrative system strongly marked by the 
dominance of politics and politicians 

But which politicians dominate? That is a most difficult question to answer 
because the definition of political authority in the United States is unclear — by 
intent. The powerful and independent role played by the legislative body in the 
United States means that, in an active sense, the bureaucracy is responsible to 
the Congress as well as to executive politicians. In fact, there are actually more 
than just two overseers. This is due to the fragmentation within the Congress, 
the fact that it is composed of two chambers, each with many committees and 
subcommittees having jurisdiction over a given bureau’s business. In addition, 
an autonomous judiciary frequently intervenes in finely grained ways when 
appropriate litigation arises. 

The picture that emerges is of political authority that is never distinctly 
demarcated. A famous administrative dictum by Luther Gulick claims that, as 
in the biblical parable, ‘a man cannot serve two masters’.'® If that is so — and 
that is a necessary derivative from the Weberian logic of the unity of command — 
then the American bureaucracy is no place for the fainthearted to serve. For the 
environment is one that can best be described as robustly political. This becomes 
especially true when there is a significant political division and distrust between 
the politicians who govern the executive and those who control the Congress. In 
such an environment, of course, the opportunities to play off one master against 
the other are nearly boundless, and in that sense the political structure provides 
American officials with rare opportunities to protect their interests. Yet this 
form of politics is also necessarily a politics of cover or defensiveness—a struggle 
often not so much to gain support for innovation as to deter change in existing 
arrangements from taking place. 

To some degree, this characterization results from a bureaucracy that was 
founded most extensively in great bursts of state-directed social reform — the 


16 See Johnson, MITI and the Japanese Miracle, for an in-depth portrayal of this autonomy and 
effectiveness in the area of industrial policy. 

17 On this argument, see John C. Campbell, ‘Bureaucracy’, 1n Takeshi Ishida and Ellis S. Krauss, 
eds, Democracy in Japan (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1989). 

18 Luther Gulick, ‘Notes on the Theory of Organization’, in Jay M. Shafritz and Albert C. Hyde, 
eds, Classics of Public Administration, 2nd edn (Chicago: Dorsey Press, 1987), p. 85. The paper was 
originally published in 1937 
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Democratic presidencies of Franklin Roosevelt’s ‘New Deal’ and Lyndon 
Johnson’s ‘Great Society’. Change, in recent times at least, has been initiated by 
the Right, which has come to view the domestic bureaucracy as the bastion of its 
political opponents and a preserving force for big government. 

In sum, if the American bureaucracy is a source of controversy, that is because 
the programs and policies it was created to implement have themselves been 
controversial, at least from a partisan political standpoint. And the growth of 
the state has itself been a fundamental and constant source of controversy. In 
recent times, the most vocal proponents of economic growth have claimed that 
the bureaucracy impedes growth as a consequence of nettlesome regulations on 
business, and because it displaces through taxes funds that would otherwise be 
freed for investment. 

While the Japanese higher civil service gives its incumbents both influence 
and prestige, its American equivalent (the actual quality of the role incumbents 
aside) confers considerably lesser amounts of either. Influence and prestige are 
variables, of course. They are not static. And to some degree they reflect 
Americans’ abstract, but not operational, distrust of big government rather than 
the specific functioning of the bureaucracy itself.!? What is certain is that the 
American administrative state emerged as a patchwork of influences and 
personnel systems, almost always with a considerable layer of political officials 
serving to insulate department secretaries from the direct access or influence of 
senior civil servants. 

The American educational system, being much more diffuse than that of 
Japan, produces no instantly certifiable crop from which the cream may be 
skimmed. Equally, there are few clearly identifiable sectors in American society 
that hold an instantly recognizable status advantage over others. Despite the 
higher inequalities of income and wealth than in Japan, the United States is the 
bastion of cultural equality, as de Tocqueville somewhat soberly noted a century 
and a half ago. While it may not be wholly clear how the cream of the American 
crop can be defined, it is clear that the following can be said of the senior career 
administrative elite: (1) they are very highly educated, (2) they are educated in 
more diverse ways than their Japanese peers whose university education is 
principally in public law, and (3) they are educated in diverse institutions of 
which only a small proportion fall into a reputed elite stratum of American 
universities.?° 

Although there is some evidence to suggest that cabinet and subcabinet 
officials, particularly in core departments such as State, Defense, Treasury and 
Justice, are often drawn from a more rarefied group,” service in the federal 


19 See Daniel Katz, Barbara A. Gutek, Robert L. Kahn and Eugenia Barton, Bureaucratic 
Encounters, A Pilot Study in the Evaluation of Government Services (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute 
for Social Research, 1975). 

20 Joel D. Aberbach and Bert A Rockman, ‘The Overlapping Worlds of American Federal 
Executives and Congressmen’, British Journal of Political Science, 7 (1977), 23-47. 

21 See especially, Aberbach and Rockman, ‘Overlapping Worlds; and Dean E. Mann and 
Jameson W. Doig, The Assistant Secretaries (Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1965). 
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executive, particularly as a career, has no particular prestige advantage. From 
the standpoint of such factors as salary, the relative absence of perceived policy- 
making influence, the greater impediments to promotion because of political 
staffing and the enhanced opportunities for political manipulation of the 
bureaucracy, the prestige of the senior civil service has declined. (A few career 
officials volunteered in our interviews with them that they would not want their 
children to enter into such a career.) Despite these ominous signals, there may, 
of course, be no commensurable decline in the actual quality of the career 
officials currently serving. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of our Japanese- 
American comparison, the contrast in the prestige of the higher civil servant is 
great. While the higher Japanese civil service is a distinctive elite, the higher 
administrative service in the United States is mostly just another occupational 
sector for those in the professional and managerial strata, however well qualified 
the individuals themselves may be. 

In sum, then, we can say that the Japanese administration enjoys greater 
prestige than the American administration; it also seems to be more influential 
in policy making and less embroiled in political turmoil. It must be kept in mind, 
in this regard, that a single party has dominated Japanese government and that 
certain ministries (those having to do with economic development) are regarded 
as being more autonomous from political influences than other ministries. In the 
American case, institutional political divisions send disparate signals to civil 
servants, which ironically provide the civil servants with some latitude. In recent 
times, however, politicians on each side of the institutional divide have sought to 
restrict the range of administrative discretion because of their distrust of one 
another. We have, then, one system (Japan) with a long established tradition of 
elite administrative leadership and another (the United States) with no firmly 
established administrative role or tradition and with much historical and 
contemporary infusion of politics into the functioning and personnel systems of 
the bureaucracy. 


SAMPLES AND DATA 


In view of the differing climates in which Japanese and American administration 
take place, there is certainly ample reason to believe that there should be 
important differences between the two sets of administrative elites. More 
specifically, these climates may well condition approaches to decision making 
and notions about the role of the state. The Japanese environment emphasizes 
conflict-avoidance and administrative autonomy, while the American environ- 
ment emphasizes adversarial positioning and political gamesmanship. Ap- 
proachesto decision making and perceptions about politics and politicians on the 
part of senior administrators are no doubt influenced by these environmental 
differences. Similarly, Japanese experience with state involvement in economic 
and industrial policy (despite a smaller overall expenditure and taxation profile 
than that of the United States) would be expected to lead to greater approval of 
state intervention than in the United States. In particular, the unrelieved 
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opportunity for the conservative Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) to shape the 
political parameters of Japanese administration is compatible with the syn- 
drome of pragmatic conservativism — a preference for managerial, but not 
redistributive, guidance. 

To move from speculation to empirical analysis, we interviewed senior 
bureaucrats in Tokyo and Washington during the period 1985—87. Altogether 
we interviewed 251 senior civil servants in Japan and 199 senior administrators 
in the United States. In the United States, both political appointees and senior 
civil servants were sampled. 


The Japanese Sample 


By rank, the Japanese sample ranges from the position of vice-minister down to 
section chief. Approximately 30 per cent of the sample falls into the positions of 
vice-minister, bureau chief or counsellor. These titles may be regarded as the 
mostelite of the senior civil service positions and, for convenience, will be called 
the upper rank. The remainder of the sample is composed of various types of 
section chiefs. While these are also senior elite civil-service positions, they are 
not as senior in status as those of vice-minister, bureau chief or counsellor. 

Japanese civil servants were sampled from among seven ministries — Finance, 
Health and Welfare, Agriculture, International Trade and Industry, Labour, 
Construction, and Local Autonomy - plus one agency, the Economic Planning 
Agency. As noted above, three of these may be said to constitute a core set of 
administrative units that help guide Japanese economic, financial and industrial 
development — Finance, MITI and the EPA. The other ministries are regarded 
as being more constituency-centred and more subject to political influences than 
are these core departments. The core departments are thus referred to 
subsequently as the economic ministries. 

The Japanese civil-service elite, like their West German counterparts, are 
heavily recruited from backgrounds in law. About two-thirds of the present 
sample reflect that training. However, scientific training is much less in evidence, 
but is again comparable to the West German civil service elite, with 
approximately 8 per cent of each group having scientific backgrounds. By way of 
contrast, the American administrative elite shows a great deal more evidence of 
technical and scientific training. Whereas only about 19 per cent of the 
American sample has a background in law, 27 per cent come from scientific 
fields.?? 


22 See, for example, Joel D. Aberbach, Hans-Ulnch Derlien, Renate Mayntz and Bert А. 
Rockman, ‘American and West German Federal Executives – Technocratic and Political Attitudes’, 
International Social Science Journal (February 1990); Richard P. Suttmeier, "The Gikan Question 
in Japanese Government: Bureaucratic Curiosity or Institutional Failure?’, Ачап Survey, 18 
(October, 1978), 1046-66; and John J. Corson and R. Shale Paul, Men Near the Top (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1966) 
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The American Sample 


The sample of senior American executive officials is composed almost equally of 
three hierarchical groups. The first are political appointees of the presidential 
(Reagan) administration. Such officials range from ones at the assistant- 
secretary level, requiring the advice and consent of the Senate for appointment 
(PAS), to non-career political appointments within the Senior Executive Service 
(SES). According to the 1978 Civil Service Reform Act, which, among other 
things, created the Senior Executive Service, 10 per cent of SES appointments 
overall are permitted to be made from among non-career personnel, while 25 per 
cent of SES appointments within any particular department may be made 
from among non-career personnel. 

A second set of officials was drawn from senior civil servants within the SES 
general list.?? This second set of officials was drawn from a list of top career 
officials in each administrative unit and thus constitutes the highest rung of 
career civil servants. 

A third group is also composed of senior career officials from the SES general 
list. Members of this group, however, are hierarchically below the top career 
officials from the second group. This distinction between the two groups is 
important because the Civil Service Reform Act gave political officials 
representing the presidential administration greater opportunity to manipulate 
people into particular positions. Such opportunities arise because, at least in 
theory, a senior civil servant's status adheres to the person rather than the 
position. 

We shall refer to the first group, the political appointees, as PAs; we shall call 
the second group, the hierarchically top civil servants, CA-Is; and, finally, the 
third group, the senior civil servants below the top hierarchical positions, will be 
called CA-IIs. Each group comprises approximately one-third of the total 
sample of American federal executives. 

The sample in the United States was drawn across all agencies whose primary 
responsibilities are in the domestic area, though some officials are engaged in 
international programs within these agencies. Overall, the American executive 
sample was drawn from the following cabinet departments: Agriculture, Justice, 
Transportation, Energy, Interior, Education, Housing and Urban Development, 
Health and Human Services, Labor, Commerce, and Treasury. Officials were 
also drawn from the following (then) non-cabinet administrative agencies: 


23 The SES is composed of two lists — a career reserve list and a general list. More than half of the 
SES is on the reserve list. Such positions cannot be given to political appointees. Typically, they are 
highly specialized and technical positions which are regarded as having minimal policy responsi- 
bilities. A large percentage of such positions are in the Defense Department, which 1s outside 
our sample. Such positions often have a very high technical component, their occupants frequently 
being scientists, engineers, accountants, financial managers and such. The general list, while 
often reflecting specialized and technical responsibilities as well, permits interchangeability 
between political (non-career) appointees and career officials. It 15 from the general SES list 
that the percentages cited above of non-career officials in the SES are applicable. 
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Veterans’ Administration, General Services Administration, Environmental 
Protection Agency, and the Federal Emergency Management Agency. In 
addition, officials were also selected from amongst the following independent 
regulatory agencies, which are jointly responsible to the Congress and the 
executive: Federal Communications Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. Also included was the central budget and 
management agency of the Executive Office of the President, the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

It is doubtful whether there are precise equivalents to the Japanese economic 
ministries because the American state does not play a functionally similar role in 
these areas. Nevertheless, for purposes of rough comparison, we designate four 
American agencies with major responsibilities in economic and financial policy 
and in the regulation of securities markets (Treasury, OMB, Commerce, and the 
SEC) as imperfect equivalents to the Japanese economic ministries, at least in 
the sense that doctrines of economic management may be unusually influential 
in these agencies. We shall refer to these also as ‘economic’ ministries. 


The Data 


Our analysis of the attitudes of Japanese and American bureaucrats focuses on 
three perspectives: (1) technical versus political approaches to administration; 
(2) positive versus negative views of the role of parties and politicians; and (3) 
ideologies about the role of the state. Within each of these three dimensions, we 
have two questions that, while not exactly the same, are sufficiently comparable 
for us to be confident about the cross-sample comparisons. We shall provide the 
exact wording of each question and also note when the wording or format of the 
question might affect the distribution of responses. 


FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 


Technocratic Versus Political Approaches to Administration 


In order to compare our administrative elite samples with respect to their 
orientation to administration, we focus here on two questions that emphasize 
criteria of decision making and approach to policy making. The first question 
poses the issue of which considerations should be most important in policy 
making – technical or political ones. The second deals with the importance of 
compromise and consensus-building in relation to the value of efficiency. 

With respect to technocratic and political crtieria in policy making, there is in 
fact a remarkable similarity between the Japanese and American samples. Each 
country’s administrative elite is evenly split as to which criterion ought to be 
given precedence (Table1(a)). Nodoubtthissimilarity acrossthesamplesand the 
evenness of the split within each sample reflects the fact that bureaucrats at this 
level obviously understand the importance of both considerations. Neither value 
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TABLE l 


Attitudes Towards Relative Importance of Technocratic Criteria 


Versus Political Considerations 


Japan 


‘It is for the good of the country to put 
more emphasis on specialized technical 
judgement than on political considera- 
tions’ 


United States 


‘In policy making, it is essential for the 
good of the country that technical con- 
siderations be accorded more weight 
than political factors’ 


% % 
agree agree 
(А) All 50 (А) All 51 
(B) Department (B) Department 

Economic ministries 57 Economic agencies 43 
Political ministries 46 Other agencies 56 

(C) Rank (C) Rank 
Upper rank 51 PA 48 
Section chiefs 50 CA-I 52 
СА-П 52 

(D) Party (D) Party 
LDP 53 Democrat 48 
Other (mostly Independent 50 
non-affiliated) 47 Republican 52 








clearly wins the day. And despite the relatively more quiescent political 
environment inhabited by Japanese bureaucrats compared to their American 
peers, the Japanese civil servants do not ignore political concerns to any greater 
degree. Each country’s administrative elite is involved with politics, but, as we 
shall note more fully later, involved differently. 

Neither rank nor party distinguishes either sample in their responses to this 
question. This is at least mildly surprising because one might think that the 
higher one’s position, the more consideration is likely to be given to political 
factors. Such a proposition cannot be conclusively ruled out, but it appears as 
though all ranks within the two samples are so linked to the political world that 
there is insufficient variance to make a difference. 

Ministry designation, however, does seem to have some small, if obverse, 
influence in each country. The Japanese pattern comports more nearly with 
what we might expect, namely that officials within the economic core ministries 
would be more likely to value technical criteria to a greater degree than those in 
more traditionally political ministries (Table 1(в)). It is more puzzling to us, 
however, that the same pattern not only fails to hold in Washington as in Tokyo 
but that there is even a reversal of the pattern. It could be, of course, that 
‘technocratic’ carries with it in the United States much more of a scientific or 
engineering connotation and many such officials are outside the economic 
agencies. But, for now, that is only a speculation. 

Across both countries, neither technical nor political criteria dominate. 
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TABLE 2 Attitudes Towards Relative Importance of Compromise as 
Opposed to Efficiency 











Japan United States 
‘Co-ordination is even more important ‘Compromise is more important than is 
than efficiency in administration’ efficiency in government’ 
% % 
agree agree 
(А) All 66 (А) All 41 
(B) Department (B) Department 
Economic ministries 38 Economic agencies 51 
Political ministries 74 Other agencies 39 
(O Rank (C) Rank 
Upper rank 65 PA 39 
Section chiefs 69 CA-I 51 
СА-П 33 
(D) Party (D) Party 
LDP 72 Democrat 48 
Other 60 Independent 39 
Republican 39 








Obviously both are seen as important, and it should be noted in this context that 
the overall 50 per cent agreement with the primacy of technical factors differs 
litle from the average agreement with this statement (46 per cent) in the 
European civil service samples of more than a decade and a half ago in work 
that two of us were associated with.?+ 

Turning to Table 2, however, a large difference between Japanese and 
American officials appears in considering whether compromise (the term ‘co- 
ordination' used for Japan implies adjustment of views) is more important than 
efficiency in administration. Two-thirds of the Japanese respondents agree that 
it is, while only two-fifths of the American respondents agree (Table 2(A)).?5 

It is tempting to see these results as manifesting stereotypical cultural 
differences. American culture, after all, does tend to emphasize individual- 
maximizing values, advocacy and the clash of adversarial interests, while 
Japanese culture is said to emphasize the importance of social harmony and 
consensus. Focusing on culture alone, however, is too simplistic. For example, 


24 Joel D. Aberbach, Robert D. Putnam and Bert A. Rockman, Bureaucrats and Politicians in 
Western Democracies (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1981), p. 92. The major 
difference then was between bureaucrats and politicians: the latter agreed much less with the notion 
that technical considerations should be accorded pnmacy _. 

25 It ıs possible here that differences in question wording account for differences in the results. 
The use of the English word ‘co-ordination’ in the translation is probably misleading here. Co- 
ordination ın the Weberian sense of unity of command is not the Japanese meaning. Rather, co- 
ordination ın the sense of an adjustment of views is the key idea here. Thus, it seems unlikely that 
question wording is at the heart of these cross-national differences. 
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the structure of the American government by design requires compromise or 
consensus-building to function successfully. Alternatively, the Japanese atten- 
tion to managing conflict is in part based on a realistic fear of it, namely that the 
values of social harmony and consensus represent ideals not found in reality. 
The informal networks that exist within the parties and the administration 
certainly produce more fragmentation in Japan than simplistic conceptions of 
‘Japan, Inc.’ allow.?5 Gaining co-ordination across ministries, as noted above, 
is often a major problem in policy making.” Subgovernments and bureaucratic 
conflict, in other words, abound in both countries. 

It is common in the United States to talk about ‘cutting through’ subgovern- 
ments in order to arrive at some command-driven outcome, whether that be 
defined in terms of efficiency, effectiveness, justice or simply political direction. 
There appears to be more serenity, or at least acceptance, about the existence of 
subgovernments in Japan than in the United States, and, as Johan Olsen points 
out in the case of Norway, there also appears to be in Japan (as contrasted to the 
United States) more emphasis on achieving unity through shared value premises 
than through command.?? This process of consensus-building is also noted by 
Thomas Anton in his description of the Swedish style of government as a 'soft 
politics’, which avoids personalistic and command forms of leadership and 
emphasizes collegial and conflict-avoidance styles.?? By contrast, in the United 
States the term ‘hardball’ has been coined to express a command and ‘tough guy’ 
maximizing approach. 

As expected, civil servants in the core economic ministries in Japan are less 
likely to buy into consensus-building than those in the political ministries whose 
constituency, party and interest links are especially complicated (Table 2(в)). It 
appears that the Japanese civil servants in the economic ministries still 
emphasize compromise (co-ordination) more than do any particular set of 
Americans. In addition, civil servants who identify with the dominant ruling 
party, the LDP, are more likely to prefer 'soft' approaches than the mostly non- 
affiliated (Table2(D)), possibly becausetheirnetworksaremorelinked with LDP 
party factions. 

Оп ће American side of this equation, there are differences but none seems to 
be self-evident or intuitive. Once again, it is among the economic ministries in 
the United States that compromise is valued more highly than efficiency (Table 
2(в)), anditis among Democraticcivil servants where sentiment for compromise 
obtains to a slightly greater degree, perhaps because the initiatives are coming 
from a Republican presidential administration. 


26 See Pempel, ‘The Unbundling of “Japan, Inc ”’, pp. 271-5 and passim. 

27 On the problem in Japan, see Campbell, ‘Policy Conflict and Its Resolution Within the 
Governmental System’. 

28 Johan P. Olsen, Organized Democracy: Political Institutions in a Welfare State — The Case of 
Norway (Bergen: Universitetsforlaget, 1983). 

29 Thomas J Anton, Administered Politics: Ehte Political Culture in Sweden (Boston, Mass.. 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1980). 
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What remain striking in this case, however, are the cross-national differences. 
Part of these differences is not only apparently a result of differences in 
approaches to decision making (conflict-avoidance versus adversarial) but also 
a result of different conceptions of what it means to compromise — soft versus 
hard politics. In the American case – the land of hardball – compromise is 
achieved only after positions have been staked out and defended, and hard 
bargaining sets in. In Japan the process appears to be somewhat in reverse, with 
the emphasis being on carefully arranging deals (nemawashi, or in the American 
phrase, ‘getting one’s ducks in a row’) before action is taken. Thus, the proper 
English translation from the Japanese is really co-ordination. 

Thus far, we have been examining approaches to decision making, a kind of 
politics often labelled ‘bureaucratic politics’. In this sense, we certainly can report 
that higher Japanese civil servants are no less political than their American 
counterparts and, indeed, are perhaps more so from the standpoint of assessing 
the needs and situations of others in order to build support — so-called ‘soft’ 
politics. 

Now, however, we want to consider politics in the more conventional sense 
—namely, the views that Japanese and American officials hold of political par- 
ties and politicians. 


Positive Versus Negative Views of the Role of Parties and Politicians 


To get at bureaucrats’ views of the broader world of politics and politicians, we 
asked them (using different phrasing in each country) whether they agreed or 
disagreed with the view that political parties worsen conflict and with the 
proposition that politicians (in the United States, the Congress) interfere 
excessively in the work of the bureaucracy. 

As regards the first item, the view that parties aggravate or widen conflict 
implies that such conflict would not exist were it not for the parties’ need to 
create it. Its premises are sceptical of the behaviour of politicians. Whereas 
Japanese officials have lived in essentially a one-party environment, the 
Americans have been surrounded by a two-party government — one controlling 
the presidency, the other the Congress. It is not clear, at least deductively, 
whether an environment of political clash leads to its toleration or whether, as 
the maxim has it, ‘familiarity breeds contempt’. 

Apparently, the latter proposition is more nearly the case. American 
bureaucrats are apt to agree more than their Japanese counterparts with the 
notion that parties are conflict-agitators (Table 3(a)). Nearly four-fifths of the 
Americans agree with this view while 57 per cent of the Japanese do. In 
comparison to the European samples examined in the 1970s, the American 
bureaucrats are considerably above the mean of those samples (64 per cent) 
whereas the Japanese are a bit below it.?? On the surface, then, Japanese civil 
servants are no less tolerant of politics than the Americans. Instead, the evidence 


3° Aberbach, Putnam and Rockman, Bureaucrats and Politicians, p 92. 
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TABLE 3 Attitudes Towards Whether Political Parties Create Conflict 





Japan United States 
‘While one cannot reject the role that ‘Political parties play an important role 
political parties play in democratic in democratic politics, yet they frequently 
politics, political parties frequently pos- exacerbate conflicts’ 
sess the vice of widening conflicts’ 
% % 
agree agree 
(А) All 57 (А) All 79 
(B) Department (B) Department 
Economic ministries 64 Economic agencies 72 
Political ministries 53 Other agencies 80 
(C) Rank (C) Rank 
Upper ranks 62 PA 75 
Section chiefs 56 CA-I 80 
CA-II 82 
(D) Party (D) Party 
LDP 57 Democrat 82 
Other 58 Independent 83 
Republican 78 








indicates that the Japanese administrative elite is more accepting of politicians 
and their party organizations as well as being more likely to support consensus- 
building as a mode of decision making. 

Why is this so? À more definite answer probably awaits further analysis, but it 
seems reasonable at this stage to conclude that the higher degree of political 
turbulence in the United States has brought forth a more sceptical attitude 
towards party politics. By many accounts, the political climate in the United 
States has been one of increased party polarization?! This condition seems to 
have been induced in part by the ideologically polarizing presidency of Ronald 
Reagan. 

In the case of the Japanese civil servants, we again find a modest but 
consistent difference between those in the core economic ministries and those 
in the other ministries. As expected, the civil servants in the economic ministries 
tend to see parties in a somewhat more negative light than those involved in the 
political ministries (Table 3(B)). In the American case, this same relationship 
fails to hold and, indeed, runs slightly in the opposite direction. This is consis- 
tent with the findings in Tables 1 and 2. Whatever the exact reasons, American 


31 For example, see Warren E. Miller and M. Kent Jennings, Parties in Transition: A Longitudinal 
Study of Party Elites and Followers (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1986), and Martin P. 
Wattenberg, ‘The Reagan Polarization Phenomenon and the Continuing Downward Slide in 
Presidential Popularity’, American Politics Quarterly, 14 (1986), 219-45. 
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executives in the non-economic agencies are somewhat more prone to techno- 
cratic outlooks than those in the economic agencies. 

Returning to a theme we discussed earlier, the Japanese civil servant lives ina 
much more serene political world than his American counterpart. It would 
appear that this leads to a somewhat more benign view of parties since the 
Japanese civil servants have had to deal primarily with only one governing 
party. Yet the real driving distinction here may come more from the American 
side than the Japanese side. In recent years, numerous discussions and even 
scholarly arguments have taken place on the subject of bureaucratic control – 
how tightly the reins should ђе ћеја and, above all, by whom. Proponents of the 
presidency – as well as presidents themselves — have advocated strategies for 
central control.?? Proponents of the Congress – as well as members of Congress 
themselves — have striven (often successfully) to maintain an influential role in 
controlling the bureaucracy.?? The officials in between have been squeezed hard, 
perhaps inducing greater scepticism towards the parties, each of which governs a 
part but not the whole of government. 

As we shall note below, however, there are sharp divisions among American 
officials over their apparent willingness to approve an active role for Congress. 

Moving from acceptance of party politics to the interventions of politicians in 
the functioning of the bureaucracy, we asked each sample whether politicians 
interfered with the effective functioning of the administration. Our questions 
here are necessarily somewhat different because of institutional differences 
between the systems. Because Japan is a cabinet-parliamentary system, the 
Japanese civil servants were asked about politicians in the form of a general 
reference. In the United States, the structural division of government between an 
independent legislative body and an independent political executive requires a 
more specific characterization. Consequently, in the United States we asked 
American civil servants whether they agreed or disagreed with the proposition 
that Congress interferes too much in their work. (The precise question wording 
is given in Table 4.) In the univariate distributions, there are no differences 
between the Japanese respondents and the American ones. Slight majorities are 
in agreement that politicians (Japan) and Congress (United States) interfere too 
much in administrative functions. 

Unlike the more abstract question about political parties producing conflict, 
which generated significant cross-national but few intra-national differences, on 


32 Richard P. Nathan, ‘Political Administration is Legitimate’, in Lester M. Salamon and 
Michael 5 Lund, eds, The Reagan Administration and the Governing of America (Washington, DC: 
The Urban Institute Press, 1984), and Terry Moe, 'The Politicized Presidency', 1n John E. Chubb 
and Paul E. Peterson, eds, The New Direction in American Politics (Washington, DC: The Brookings 
Institution, 1985), pp. 235-72. 

33 Joel D. Aberbach, ‘The Congressional Committee Intelligence System: Information, Oversight, 
and Change' Congress & The Presidency, 14 (1987), 51—76, and Joel D. Aberbach and Bert A. 
Rockman, ‘Mandates or Mandarins? Control and Discretion in the Modern Admunistrative State’, 
Public Administration Review, 48 (1988), 606-12. 
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TABLE 4 Attitudes Towards Whether Politicians Interfere Too Much 


Japan United States 
‘Politicians interfering in the work of our ‘Congress too often interferes with the 
bureaucracy is a nuisance’ work of the agencies’ 
76 76 
agree agree 
(А) All 54 (А) All 55 
(B) Department (B) Department 
Economic ministries 42 Economic agencies 57 
Political ministries 64 Other agencies 54 
(C) Rank (С) Rank 
Upper rank 49 PA 73 
Settion chiefs 57 CA-I 53 
СА-П 39 
(D) Party (D) Party 
LDP 53 Democrat 44 
Other 57 Independent 32 
Republican 69 


this question we found sharp intra-national differences and no difference in the 
cross-national marginals. 

On the American side, there are sharp differences both by rank and by party 
(Tables 4(c and p)). Rank and party are linked, empirically. The political 
appointees are almost unanimously Republican. The top career civil servants 
are evenly divided in partisan sympathies (with about 13 per cent Independent). 
The second tier of senior career civil servants is 48 per cent Democrat, 28 per 
cent Republican and 24 per cent Independent. As we travel upwards across the 
ranks of the American sample, it becomes decisively more Republican. 

If we keep in mind the facts of Republican control of the executive and 
Democratic control of the legislative branch in the United States during the time 
of our interviews (and for much of the past thirty-five years), the results will seem 
less surprising. The relationship by rank is nearly monotonic. The political 
appointees want to get Congress out of their hair because it infringes on their 
latitude. By contrast, senior civil servants are less likely to reject the intrusions of 
‘Congress because it provides cover for the programs and activities they 
administer against the efforts of the Reagan (or any) Administration to alter 
them through administrative means. 

Although more analysis remains to be done in order to assess the separate 
effects of rank and party (recall, of course, the near unanimity of Republicans 
among the political appointees), the fact that the party differences are strongest 
between Republicans and Independents leads us to think that the concerted 
effort on the part of the Reagan Administration to override or circumvent the 
bureaucracy reinforced the view held by some career officials that interference 
on the part of Congress works to their benefit. There is ambivalence here, no 


Ра 
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doubt, inasmuch as a number of American civil servants in the course of our 
interviews responded negatively to what they called ‘micromanagement’ from 
Congress — increasingly precise guides to administrative behaviour. At the same 
time, some of those who complained about congressional micromanagement 
also understood that it had come into being because of the tendencies of the 
presidential administration to ram its own interpretation of the law through any 
loopholes in the prevailing statutes. 

While an official’s department in the United States has not been so relevant as 
a predictor of officials’ attitudes on these issues, we see once again that this 
variable does distinguish the attitudes of Japanese civil servants (Table 4(B)). In 
view of the consistent direction, if modest magnitudes, of the findings discussed 
until now, the direction of the relationship on theissue of politicians’ interference 
is unexpected. For, to this point, we have noted that Japanese civil servants in 
the core economic ministries hold attitudes that seem less political in approach 
and less tolerant of party politics than the officials in ministries invaded by 
constituency and pork-barrel politics. 

However, as the data in Table 4(в) make clear, there seems to be a similar 
ambivalence of views about the interference of politicians held by Japanese civil 
servants in the political ministries and by American career officials, The civil 
servants in the Japanese economic ministries, of course, are involved in a kind of 
high politics and are seemingly more immune from the style of pork-barrel 
politics. They also tend to have a greater degree of autonomy and, thus, the 
attitudes they adopt towards the interference of politicians may well reflect the 
absence at least of forms of petty interference. In other words, economic officials 
in Japan may be less bothered by the idea of political interference because they 
are less bothered by it in practice; civil servants in the more political ministries, 
on the other hand, are frustrated by the LDP’s more frequent intervention in 
their work on behalf of constituency interests.?* . 

Despite the slightness of the difference, it is also worth noting that in Japan 
higher officials are less likely than the section chiefs to view political interference 
as a problem. This could be related to a role assimilation by which civil servants 
in the topmost positions consider political perspectives as a matter of course. It 
also possibly reflects a weeding out process by which the less politically attuned 
fail to get to the very top positions. The top leaders of the LDP, pay careful 
attention to the candidates for promotion to the higher offices in the civil service. 
No civil servant with political views too divergent from the LDP would be likely 
to make it to the highest positions. 

Finally, the fact that some top Japanese officials leave the civil service upon 
retirement (and increasingly even before) to run for parliamentary office as LDP 
candidates means that those with political aspirations find little reason to be 


** It should be noted that officials in the ‘political’ ministries may be thinking also of interference 
by opposition party politicians. Economic ministries" concern with macro-economics and industrial 
policy may make them less the target of opposition politicians’ interest than are agencies that 
deal with pork-barrel outputs. 
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antipathetic to LDP interference and may even welcome it. Given the major 
role that the bureaucracy plays in formulating policy in Japan and the long- 
term rule of a single conservative party, bureaucratic and political roles may 
have become so fused at the higher policy-making levels that such terms as 
‘political interference’ begin to lose their meaning.?? 

In the United States there appears to be something of a three-cornered 
struggle — civil servants wanting to retain their discretion, political executives 
wanting to control the bureaucracy and enforce White House (or their) 
interpretations of policy and legislative politicians wanting to enforce their 
interpretations of policy and, to that end, if necessary, limit the latitude of civil 
servants to act counter to their interpretations. The data seem to illustrate in 
classic form the political executives’ desire to get Congress out of their hair and 
the civil servants’ ambivalent need to have congressional protection from 
executive-imposed change – a vintage politics of cover. 

From matters of style and process, let us turn now to ones of substance: in 
particular, the proper role of the state as understood by Japanese and American 
officials. 


Ideology about the Role of the State 
} 


Two types of issues relating to the role of the state are considered here. The first 
has to do with whether the state should adopt a larger profile in the economy or 
whether more should be done in the private sector. The second issue has to do 
with a special and often politically charged role of the state — namely, as a 
redistributor of income across the population. 

Among industrialized democracies, Japan and the United States both have 
smaller state-expenditure profiles than the average OECD country. As a per- 
centage of GNP in 1987, government outlays were 15.7 per cent in Japan 
and 23.1 per cent in the United States.” Furthermore, the privatization trend 
has deeply affected both countries. The Japanese National Railroad (JNR) 
system, for example, has recently been privatized. A similar drive to sell 
state-managed assets, partly as a means of coping with the budget deficit 
and partly from ideological conviction, has been notable in the Reagan years 
in the United States. 

The overall distributions across the two countries on the question of the role 
of government in the economy are not markedly dissimilar. Only small 
minorities of Japanese and American officials prefer a larger governmental role 


35 On the increasing integration of higher civil servants and the LDP, see T. J. Pempel, 
‘The Bureaucratization of Policymaking in Japan’, American Journal of Political Science, 18 
(1974), 647-64, especially pp. 652-3. On more general trends in the advanced industrial democra- 
cies towards ‘hybrid’ administrative and political elites, see Aberbach, Putnam and Rockman, 
Bureaucrats and Politicians. 

36 Keizai Koho Center, Japan 1989: An International Comparison (Tokyo: Keizai Koho Center, 
1988), p. 82. 
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(Table 5). Indeed, the only really major difference in the two distributions lies in 
the proportion of respondents who place themselves in the status quo category 
in comparison to the category more supportive of a private-sector role. A larger 
percentage of the Japanese civil servants opt for the existing balance of 
government and private-sector roles than in the United States, where opinion is 
more polarized. Although the absolute percentage of American officials 
supporting the private sector is higher than the Japanese (51 per cent to 39 per 
cent), the ratio of private-sector to ‘more government’ supporters is actually 
higher in Japan. The ratio in Japan is 3.3:1 and 2.3:1 in the United States, 
because so many more Japanese respondents opt for the middle ground (47 per 
cent versus 27 per cent). So, while there is even less sentiment for a larger 
government role in Japan (despite the more developed relationships that exist 
between the state and private sectors), there is also a greater acceptance of the 
status quo than in the United States, and as Table 5(в, c and р) shows, there 
are few distinctions in this outlook except perhaps for the somewhat greater 
sympathy shown to the private sector by officials in the economic ministries. 

If the dominant motif among Japanese civil servants about the role of the state 
in economic affairs is relative consensus, that is not the case on the other side of 
the Pacific. While the outlook of American officials towards the role of the state 
has moved appreciably to the right since the early 19705,2? strong differences 
continue to persist by party and rank (Table 5 (c and р)). Again, we need 
to repeat that party and rank are highly correlated in the United States (the 
gamma rank-order coefficient is 0.66). Four times as many Democrats as 
Republicans, for example, support a larger state role, and nearly three times as 
many Republicans as Democrats support a smaller government role. Fairly 
similar magnitudes of difference can be found between the political appointees 
who are almost all Republican and the CA-IIs who are almost half Democrat 
and only 28 per cent Republican. 

In short, the role of the state is a matter of much larger controversy in the 
United States than in Japan, although the tendency in both countries is towards 
privatization. The absence of the Left in the bureaucracy makes it hard to judge 
how real this Japanese consensus truly is. But at least within the established 
bureaucracy a consensus does exist. The same cannot be said for the United 
States, where, despite overall change in the distribution of opinion, party-based 
differences are at least as vigorous as ever. 

In the United States, the so-called big state/small state issue carries with it an 
extensive ideological baggage. Included in that baggage is not only the role of 
state guidance in macro-economic affairs or industrial policy and regulation, but 
also the question of economic redistribution. That apparently is not nearly so 
much the case in Japan, a country whose level of income inequality is much 
lower than that of the United States and is low even by the standards of 


37 See Joel D. Aberbach and Bert A. Rockman, 'Ideological Change in the American 
Administrative Elite’, paper prepared for the ECPR Workshop on Elite Transformation in Western 
Democracies, Rimini, 1988 
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northern Europe. In 1977, for example, Japan’s Gini coefficient of income 
inequality in non-agricultural households was 0.301, a figure that is about equal 
to the overall Gini coefficient in Norway and Sweden of a few years earlier. Even 
with agricultural households included, however, Japanese income inequality is 
still considerably less than the major industrial nations of North America and 
northern Europe.?? 

Among the affluent industrialized nations, the American level of income 
inequality is relatively high despite norms of cultural equality. Competitive 
individualism is the hallmark of American culture. Conversely, despite the 
remarkable persistence of conservative government in Japan and a culture with 
far more deferential norms than exist in the United States, a much higher level of 
income equality prevails. The lowest fifth of the Japanese income earners, for 
example, hold twice as great a share of the national income as their counterparts 
do in the United States.?? 

In view of these very different states of income equality, the data displayed in , 
Table 6 seems less surprising, for what they show is that twice as many Japanese 
as Americans among the two nations' administrative elites support income 
redistribution. Among the American bureaucrats, only Democrats agree to the 
same extent as the Japanese bureaucrats that redistribution is a proper role of 
government. We should note too that these data may underestimate the greater 
commitment to egalitarianism among Japanese bureaucrats than among their 
American counterparts. The question used in Japan actually poses a more 
stringent test on the respondent. Whereas the question used in the United States 
asks only whether rectifying income differences is a proper task of government, 
the Japanese question asks the respondents to agree or disagree that rectifying 
these differences is the most important problem of government. 

The view of the Japanese civil servants about income equalization is also 
remarkably uniform. Across each category of our independent variables, more 
than half the Japanese sample agrees about its importance. The only modest 
difference is itself a bit surprising. Officials affiliated with the ruling conservative 
LDP are even more approving of income rectification than those not so 
affiliated. 

By contrast, in the United States the proposition that income inequalities 
should be rectified is intensely controversial and intensely partisan. Four times 
as many Democrats as Republicans, for example, believe that it is a proper task 
of government to rectify differences in income (Table 6(р)). Again, partly 
because of the distribution of party preferences across administrative strata, 
the least sentiment for income rectification comes from the appointees of 
the rightist Reagan Administration. More favourable sentiments, although 
not majority support, are displayed amongst the senior career civil servants 
Table 6(c)). 


38 Margaret A. McKean, ‘Equality’, ш Ishida and Krauss, eds, Democracy in Japan, Table 2 
(p. 209) and Table 1 (p. 202). 

3 Margaret McKean has discussed the irony of a dominant conservative party producing such 
egalitarian policies and outcomes ın ‘Equality’, pp. 201-3 and passim; also Table 1 (p. 202). 
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TABLE 6 


Attitudes Towards Role of Government in Creating Income 


Equality 


Japan 


‘The most important problem of govern- 
ment is to rectify differences of income 
among the people’ 


United States 
‘Rectifying differences of income among 
the people is a proper task of govern- 
ment’ 


% % 
agree agree 
(А) All 58 (А) All 30 
(B) Department (B) Department 

Economic ministries 58 Economic agencies 31 
Political ministries 58 Other agencies 29 

(C) Rank (C) Rank 
Upper rank 56 PA 8 
Section chiefs 59 CA-I 38 
СА-П 44 

(D) Party (D) Party 
LDP 61 Democrat 56 
Other 52 Independent 32 


Republican 14 


In sum, what is intensely contestable in the United States — the paragon of 
liberalism — is accepted as a fundamental commitment in Japan, a society 
thought to have more conservative and communal habits. To be sure, the 
Japanese and Americans (as well as Europeans) have traditionally treated the 
issues of redistribution differently. In the United States (and Europe), the 
general assumption is that a large welfare state and tax policies provide the basis 
for income rectification. Whatever the actual causes of Japan’s more equal 
society, the automatic connection between problems of inequality and govern- 
ment solutions is not always made in Japan’s public rhetoric. Thus, Verba and 
his colleagues have noted that the LDP’s announced goal was to build a ‘welfare 
society’ in Japan but not a ‘welfare state'.*? | 

While there is always a danger in stretching comparisons of historically 
diverse societies too far, the description provided by Thomas Anton of the 
Swedish administrative elite has obvious parallels in Japan: 


Sweden's good fortune has... obvious causes; industrialization came late . . .; problems 
that arose could be dealt with by a competent centralized bureaucracy, in place for 
centuries; an ethnically homogeneous citizenry has shown few signs of serious cleavage 
and great deference to ‘government officials; the... highly organized population has 
provided a setting for... agreement among organizational elites. Good luck aside, it 


*9 Sidney Verba, Steven Kelman, Gary R Orren, Ichiro Miyake, Joji Watanuki, Ikuo Kabashima 
and G. Donald Ferree, Jr., Elites and the Idea of Equality. A Comparison of Japan, Sweden, and the 
United States (Cambridge, Mass.. Harvard University Press, 1987), p. 28. 
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remains true that other nations, less isolated and richer in resource base than Sweden, 
have not matched the Swedish level of development or rate of change. Surely it is at least 
possible that elite ideas and attitudes have had something to do with the record 
ог... success. 


By substituting Japan for Sweden in this description, we may have uncovered 
one of the keys to the remarkable success of Japan as an economic power and as 
a stable political democracy. Equality from above is the hallmark of ‘soft 
politics’. In this context, the attitudes of the parties of the Right may well be 
more crucial than those of the Left in determining social outcomes, as Castles 
has argued.*? If that is so, the vast difference between the LDP civil servants in 
Japan and the Republican administrators in the United States in Table 6 says a 
great deal about how the two societies have developed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We began this article by noting that popular conceptions of the Japanese 
bureaucracy lead to depictions of it as rationally efficient, above politics and 
oriented to using the state for economic, rather than social, purposes. The 
American bureaucracy, on the other hand, in popular conception is portrayed as 
more political, less technocratic in style and less consensual about an active 
state role than the Japanese civil service. Our developmental sketches of the 
two countries also suggest that these popular conceptions have a historical 
foundation. 

We tested these popular conceptions with equivalent survey data from 
samples of the two countries’ civil services, particularly attitudes towards 
technocratic versus political approaches to administration, views of the role of 
parties and politicians, and conceptions of the proper role of the state. Based on 
these popular conceptions and historical sketches, one would expect Japanese 
officials to be much more highly technocratic in orientation, less accepting of the 
role of parties and politicians, and more interventionist in their ideology of state 
activism than their American counterparts. Instead of the polarized and 
contrary profiles the popular models predict, we instead find much more 
complex, intriguing and mixed results. 

On many dimensions, our results were surprising and counter-intuitive. 
Japanese officials take political considerations into account, compared to 
technical ones, no less than American officials, and place much more emphasis 
on co-ordination than efficiency. American administrators seem to have a more 
negative view of the role of political parties than the supposedly more 
autonomous and technocratic Japanese officials and an equally negative view of 
politicians interfering in their work. We also discovered that the two countries’ 
administrative elites were fairly similar in their views about the role of the state 


41 Anton, Administered Politics, рр. 19-20. 
42 F, G. Castles, The Social Democratic Image of Society (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1978). 
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in the economy, while the Japanese sample was much more inclined to see a 
state role in equalizing incomes. 

There is no simple explanation of these unexpected findings. We can, however, 
make a few generalizations about why the popular conceptions of the two 
bureaucracies break down in practice and why their historical backgrounds do 
not completely determine the contemporary outcomes. 

Firstly, why do Japanese and American civil servants seem equally prepared 
to take political considerations into account in making policy? All higher civil 
servants in industrialized democracies face similar problems reconciling the 
technical and political demands of their roles. Japanese officials are no exception 
to this. At the level of the administrative elite, the realities of political life 
necessarily intrude, and no higher bureaucracy can insulate itself from them. In 
this particular sense, contemporary democracies impose a political role on 
senior civil servants that outweighs cross-cultural historical and structural 
differences. 

Secondly, historical and cultural factors do not always automatically 
reinforce each other or lead to one inevitable outcome. On reflection, therefore, 
it may not be at all surprising that the Japanese civil servants tend to prefer co- 
ordination to efficiency, and the American administrators the reverse. The 
American official operates in a fragmented and politicized environment, but has 
been influenced by values emphasizing individualistic and specialized norms for 
maximizing efficiency; the Japanese official operates in a system more influenced 
by the generalists’ values and by a culture that emphasizes harmony and 
consensus. Ironically, too, the very hierarchical structure and unity of the 
Japanese ministry, so conducive to rational administration, contribute to 
problems of co-ordination across ministries in policy making. Such problems 
induce Japanese officials to value effectiveness, defined as political co-ordination 
or harmony more than efficiency, or at least to see the former as a prerequisite 
for the latter. 

Thirdly, it is important to recognize the major role that continuity in partisan 
control of government plays in structuring environments in which civil servants 
operate. American officials confront partisan alternation of administrations, 
congressional and presidential divergency in party control, and higher-level 
administrative appointments on partisan criteria as an integral part of the 
context in which they operate. It stands to reason, then, that parties might be 
perceived as aggravating conflict and that Congress might be seen as interfering 
too much in the work of American agencies. The relationship that we found 
between rank and party affiliation, and between each of them and views of 
congressional interference, however, indicates division, especially between 
political appointees and civil servants, which is related to the condition of divided 
party government. Japanese officials, however, have had to deal with only a 
single party in control of government and, as a result, with an increasing 
integration of the LDP and bureaucratic institutions. Partisan politics is simply 
not the salient conflict-producing factor in the administrative environment of 
Japanese civil servants that it is in the United States. Political interference is a 
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nuisance primarily to officials in those agencies where the dominant LDP party 
politicians intervene in a particularistic fashion to gain distributive benefits for 
constituents. 

Finally, the contrast between the socially cohesive aspects of Japanese 
conservatism and the individualistic aspects of American conservative ideology 
helps to explain why Japanese officials are more likely than American to 
conceive of an interventionist role for the state in the area of social equality. Like 
the Republican party in the United States, the LDP is a conservative party in 
giving priority to the role of the private sector in the economy. It is also in part a 
catch-all party in its support base and even, to some degree, a populist party 
on questions of wealth and income. Above all, the LDP is able to provide an 
elaborate income support system through subsidies that simultaneously lessen 
inequalities and solidify LDP political support. Hence, the influence of party 
composition and ideology on bureaucrats’ views of the role of the state is clear. 
Political appointees in the United States (mainly Republicans) and Republican 
identifiers among all administrators see a significantly less active role for the 
state in this area than do career civil servants and Democratic identifiers, while 
in Japan LDP identifiers are more likely than others (mostly unaffiliated 
officials) to prefer a more active role for the state in rectifying inequalities of 
income. 

In conclusion, we might venture three generalizations from our findings. 

The first is that differences of political style do seem to characterize the 
administrative elites. The differences between them may be summed up as 
accommodation versus accentuation. Accommodation is the Japanese style — 
finding ways to take the edge off differences. Accentuation is the American style 
— pushing one’s preferences or position vigorously. Each society has actually 
been remarkably successful in dealing with conflict, but it is clear that the 
Japanese administrative elite has had to deal in a much less defensive way with 
its political environment than American administrative elites have had to deal 
with theirs. 

One reason for these different approaches to conflict leads to our second 
generalization. Continuity or discontinuity in party control and the stability of 
the partisan political environment appear as crucial intervening variables 
through which historical development and political culture translate into the 
beliefs and attitudes of higher civil servants. The greater the continuity and 
stability of the political setting, the greater the chances that bureaucrats and 
politicians share many value premises. Alternatively, when sharp changes of 
policy operations are being pushed, political discontinuity makes for a more 
fragile relationship, especially when there are simultaneous tugs and pulls in 
opposite directions, as is often the case under divided government. 

The third general observation, partially based on the second, is that in the 
United States discontinuity and instability in partisan political control in a 
presidential-congressional system means that the major cleavage in the attitude 
of administrators on the issues discussed here is related to party appointment 
and affiliation. In Japan, on the other hand, the stability and continuity of 
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partisan control in the context of a parliamentary system means that a different 
line of cleavage becomes more salient — that between types of bureaucratic 
agencies (economic versus political). Rather than the stereotyped politiciza- 
tion of the bureaucracy in the United States versus the equally stereotyped 
non-politicization of administrative elites in Japan, it is closer to the truth 
to see each administrative elite as subject to different kinds of political control 
and pressures and as playing different games of political influence.^* 


*3 Elsewhere, Muramatsu and Krauss have discussed the importance of a perennial dominant 
party and the cleavage among ministries as part of the ‘patterened pluralism’ model of Japanese 
policy making. See Michio Muramatsu and Ellis S. Krauss, ‘The Conservative Policy Line and the 
Development of Patterned Pluralism’, in Kozo Yamamura and Yasukichi Yasuba, eds, The Political 
Economy of Japan, Volume I. The Domestic Transformation (Palo Alto, Calif: Stanford University 
Press, 1987), pp. 537-8 

** For a more complete description of a variety of ways in which administration and politics are 
linked, see Joel D. Aberbach and Bert A. Rockman, ‘Comparative Administration: Methods, 
Muddles, and Models’, Administration and Society, 18 (1987), 473—506, especially рр. 485-96. 

For general discussions of some of these different games of influence played by civil servants, see 
Colin Campbell, SJ, and B. Guy Peters, "The Politics/Administration Dichotomy. Death or Merely 
Change? Governance, 1 (1988), pp 79-99; and Joel D. Aberbach and Bert A. Rockman, The 
Administrative State in Industrialized Democracies (Washington, DC: American Political Science 
Association, 1985), especially рр. 16-21. 
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Government Coalitions and Intraparty Politics 
MICHAEL LAVER Амр KENNETH A. SHEPSLE* 


A new model of government formation is elaborated and developed to allow consideration of 
politics within political parties. The impact of coalition bargaining on intraparty politics 1s con- 
sidered, as well as the impact of intraparty politics on coalition bargaining. Different intraparty 
decision-making regimes are shown to affect coalition outcomes. Finally, the potential impact of 
anticipated coalition bargaining on the choice of decision-making regime within a party 1s 
explored. 


1. BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION 


Nearly thirty years of research into government coalitions have followed the 
publication of The Theory of Political Coalitions.’ Yet coalition theorists have 
only recently taken seriously the fact that they are dealing with governments as 
well as with coalitions.? Most coalition theories have not distinguished between 
coalitions formed to divide a pie or pass a motion and those formed to establish 
a government. Since most postwar European governments have been coalitions, 
this is a major theoretical lacuna in the underpinning of comparative politics. It 
underlies the deep reservations held by many European politics specialists about 
coalition theories, given the apparent inability of these theories to address many 
of the matters that, empirically, are central to the business of building and main- 
taining a government.? Such matters include the formation of minority and sur- 
plus majority governments, the birth and death of parties, intraparty politics, 
cabinet reshuffles and many more things besides. It is quite remarkable that the 
main body of theory structuring the analysis of government formation has had 
virtually nothing to say about any of these important matters. 

In this article we address ourselves in theoretical terms to one of these prob- 
lems, the role of intraparty politics in coalition formation. This is an aspect of 
government formation that coalition theory has hitherto ignored with its typi- 
cal assumption that parties are unitary actors. In Section 2 we briefly outline an 
approach to the analysis of coalition government that treats the key object of 
analysis as a government as well as a coalition. In Section 3 we show how this 


* Department of Political Science and Sociology, University College Galway; Department 
of Government, Harvard University The authors gratefully acknowledge support from NSF 
grant SES-8914294. 

1 W. Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1962). 

2 D, Austen-Smith and J. Banks, ‘Stable Portfolio Allocations’, American Political Science Review, 
forthcoming, M. Laver and K. Shepsle, ‘Coalitions and Cabinet Government’, American Political 
Science Review, 84 (1990), forthcoming. 

3 V. Bogdanor, ed., Coalition Government in Western Europe (London: Heinemann, 1983); 
С. Pridham, Соайпопа! Behaviour іт Theory and Practice: An Inductive Model for Western 
Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986); K. von Beyme, ‘Coalition Government 
in Western Germany’, in Bogdanor, ed., Coalition Government in Western Europe, pp. 16-37. 
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approach might provide an account of the interaction between intraparty 
politics and interparty coalition bargaining. 


2. A NEW APPROACH TO MODELLING GOVERNMENT FORMATION 


There are two key innovations in recent approaches to the politics of coalition. 
The first is to treat government coalitions as being governments as well as coali- 
tions. The second is to consider the credibility of policy proposals made during 
coalition bargaining. These two important matters are linked by a common 
concern with the qualitative allocation of cabinet portfolios among parties. It is 
the set of cabinet portfolios, after all, that forms the basis of any government. 

Assume for the time being that politicians bargain over government forma- 
tion with the aim of bringing eventual government policy as close as possible to 
their own preferred policy. Leave moot for the moment the matter of whether 
these policy preferences reflect the intrinsic tastes of politicians or the instrumen- 
tal exigencies of electoral politics.* Government formation negotiations involve 
actors making promises and commitments to one another over policy. But not 
all such promises are credible. Indeed, many are treated by the public, the press 
and even by the actors themselves as ‘cheap talk’. This is because there are only 
limited ways in which commitments can be made credible and ex post opportun- 
ism, reneging and welching can be constrained. j 

One mechanism by which policy promises can be enforced, allowing credible 
commitments to be made, lies in the allocation of cabinet portfolios. The holders 
of cabinet portfolios command considerable de facto power over government 
policy. Portfolio allocations are thus good guides to the policy outputs that can 
credibly be anticipated from various proposed governments. This is because, 
once a politician has been given control of a government department, whatever 
may have been promised beforehand, he or she has opportunities to move actual 
government policy in the direction of personal policy preferences. The alloca- 
tion of a cabinet portfolio to a political party in a prospective government may 
therefore be taken to constitute a credible commitment to implement the ideal 
policy of that party in the relevant policy jurisdiction. Promises that might be 
made during coalition negotiations to do anything else are regarded as ‘mood 
music’, designed to create a certain atmosphere but not taken seriously by 
rational actors. ; 

In short, we argue that what prospective coalition partners say they are going 
to do if and when they take office is of far less consequence than what can be in- 


“ In this article we focus on political actors motivated exclusively by policy preferences. In the 
coalition literature another common motivational objective is that of office-seeking. We will have 
more to say about this in the concluding section. 

5 In what follows, we assume that ministers are policy dictators in their respective jurisdictions 
Obviously, this exaggerates ministerial authonty in most political systems. However, it is not 1пас- 
curate to observe that ministers do have substantial discretion — greater 1n some polities than in 
others, to be sure, but significant in all – so that any policy promises that accompany the formation 
of a government are vulnerable to discretionary ministerial action. 
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ferred from the distribution of cabinet portfolios that they propose. This basic 
assumption generates an account of government coalition building that is vastly 
different from that of existing theories. 

In this new approach to government coalition formation we assume that only 
credible proposals are taken seriously by rational political actors. Credible pro- 
posals comprise both a set of policy promises and a portfolio allocation. Cred- 
ible policy promises, however, are constrained by the allocation of ministerial 
responsibilities, since this allocation is the primary mechanism by which policy 
promises are actually implemented. 

We begin with the classical spatial formulation of party competition. We 
represent political actors in terms of their ideal policy points in an n-dimensional 
Euclidean space. We also adopt the conventional assumption that parties have 
Euclidean preferences defined on the policy space (so that indifference contours 
are circles, spheres, etc.). 

We depart from the conventional account by assuming that each policy 
dimension in this space falls under the jurisdiction of a particular cabinet port- 
folio.® In this article, we are concerned only with the major cabinet portfolios, 
defined as those having jurisdiction over salient policy dimensions. We assume 
that there is a distinguished point in the policy space that plays a critical role in 
coalition bargaining. This is the point that represents the policy implications of 
retaining the incumbent government. The status quo, written x°, serves as a re- 
version point if no new government is able to form. We take x? to be defined by 
the allocation of portfolios among the parties forming the current government." 
Any proposal for an alternative to the incumbent government must involve a 
suggested allocation of cabinet portfolios among members of the new govern- 
ment. As we have argued above, we assume that the inference drawn by all 
rational actors is that the policy implemented by the proposed government in 
any given policy jurisdiction will be the one implied by the relevant portfolio 
holder's ideal point. 

Figure 1 shows a hypothetical policy space with two dimensions, dimension X 
and dimension Y. (Ignore the curves for a moment.) Portfolio X has jurisdiction 
over dimension X; portfolio Y has jurisdiction over dimension Y. Party-ideal 
points are identified by the positions AA, BB, CC. Position AA refers to an out- 
come that gives party A control over both portfolio X and portfolio Y. A similar 
interpretation can be given to positions BB and CC. Clearly, promises to im- 
plement party-ideal policies on all dimensions are credible in the sense out- 
lined above. But so, too, are the six other policy proposals displayed in Figure 1. 
Proposal AB, for example, involves implementing policy AB by giving party A 


6 In the diagrams and discussion to follow, we portray a portfolio Jurisdiction as unidimensional. 
This certainly simplifies the presentation of the argument, but we should underscore that our argu- 
ment extends without qualification to the more natural setting in which portfolio jurisdictions are 
multidimensional 

7 Laver and Shepsle discuss alternative interpretations of x? in ‘Coalitions and Cabinet Govern- 
ment. 
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portfolio X and party B portfolio Y.5 Notice that AB and BA constitute 
quite different policy proposals, even though they involve the same coalition 
partners, since they involve different portfolio assignments and, in con- 
sequence, different policy outcomes. 

Concentrating exclusively on credible proposals for government focuses 
attention on the finite lattice of points constructed from the ideal policies of par- 
ties on particular dimensions. This means that there is only a limited set of cred- 
ible alternatives (in contrast to the conventional spatial model which assumes 
that a continuum of points is available). Obviously, only some of these will be 
preferred to the status quo by a majority of legislators. These make up the cred- 
ible win set of x? , W(x°). While win sets in conventional spatial theory are gener- 
ically non-empty, leading to the famous chaos results,? Laver and Shepsle 
showed that a credible win set can often be empty. This happens when the 
only proposals that can beat the status quo in the legislature are not credible. 
In Figure 1, for example, the middle panel shows the credible win set for an 
incumbent government with a portfolio allocation (BA) giving portfolio X to 
party B and portfolio Y to party A.!? As can be seen, the set of points preferred 
by a legislative majority to BA contains no credible proposal. Laver and 
Shepsle argue that the BA status quo would be stable, despite having a non- 
empty conventional win set and thus despite being ‘beaten’ by a potentially 
larger number of (non-credible) proposals for alternative governments.!! 

A status quo government is in an exposed position if its credible win set is 
non-empty; but even this may not be sufficient for it to be replaced. Laver and 
Shepsle argue that the parties receiving portfolio assignments under any pro- 
posed change in government, the participants in that proposal, must assent to it. 


8 This is a credible proposal since, if the AB government actually forms, party A's (B's, respect- 
ively) minister will have every incentive to move towards A's (B's) ideal policy in Jurisdiction 
X СО. By way of contrast the ‘compromise’ policy, (АА + BBy2, (AA + BB)/2)], is not credible. 
Once ensconced in their respective ministries, coalition partners each have the incentive and, 
by assumption, the means to ‘backslide’ towards their respective party ideals. 

? R. D. McKelvey, ‘Intransitivities in Multidimensional Voting Models: Some Implications for 
Agenda Control’, Journal of Economic Theory, 12 (1976), 472-82; R. D. McKelvey, ‘General Con- 
ditions for Global Intransitivities in Formal Voting Models’, Есопотетса, 47 (1979), 1085-111. 

10 The win set consists of the points preferred by a legislative majority to BA. This is determined 
by passing indifference contours through BA for each party (circles centred on each party-ideal 
point). The interiors of these circles contain the points preferred to BA by each party, that 
is, points closer to party-ideal points than to BA. Intersections of these circles for collections 
of parties of majority weight produce the win sets. In Figure 2 (middle panel) there are three 
‘petals’ of the win set, associated with the three majority coalitions. 

11 Notice, for example, that the midpoint between BB and CC in the middle panel of Figure 1 
lies in one of the win set petals. If parties B and C could commit themselves to this point, it 
would defeat BA and each would be better off. By our argument, however, once portfolios are 
distributed (say X to party C and Y to party B) there is a tendency for each minister to cheat 
on the bargain, with policy ultimately gravitating towards the point CB. In this case party B is 
better off, but more importantly party C is worse off, than at either the bargained agreement 
or the origina] status quo BA. Anticipating this, party C would not agree to the bargain in the 
first place – it is not credible, even though it beats BA. 
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After all, no party can be forced to accept a portfolio assignment against its will, 
a factor that gives every party an effective veto over any proposal in which it 
participates. 

It is possible that some participant in a credible alternative to the status quo 
may actually prefer the status quo. In the bottom panel of Figure 1, for example, 
the status quo is BB in which party B controls both portfolios. Its credible win 
set contain two proposals, BA and BC. Party B participates in both of these but 
obviously prefers neither to BB. It may thus refuse its assent to either of these 
alternatives, thereby preserving the status quo, which in this case is actually its 
ideal point. In the same way, the credible win set of BC contains the proposal 
CA, as can be seen from the top panel in Figure 1. But A, a participant in CA, 
does not prefer CA to BC, so will not assent to it. We say that a credible alterna- 
tive is seen by its participants as an improvement over x° if all of them prefer it to 
x?. In the top panel of Figure 1, the proposal BA both wins against a status quo 
of BC and is preferred to BC by both of its participants, party A and party B. In 
general, a status quo x? is said to be vulnerable if there are proposals in W(x‘) 
that are considered by all of their participants to be an improvement over x?. 
Otherwise, the status quo is invulnerable. 

Just because one proposal is vulnerable to another, however, does not mean 
that it will necessarily be replaced. After all, the proposal to which it is vulner- 
able may in turn be vulnerable to something else, and far-sighted politicians will 
obviously anticipate this. By way of contrast, in the example in the preceding 
paragraph, not only is BC vulnerable to BA but, as the middle panel of Figure 1 
reveals, once in place BA is an invulnerable status auo. Thus, parties A and B 
have the legislative weight to replace BC with BA, the incentive to do so and the 
full knowledge that once they do so the new government will survive. ЕВА were 
itself vulnerable, then it need not be in either party's interest to replace BC with 
BA, since the latter may not survive. 

Using this basic framework, Laver and Shepsle explore the process of govern- 
ment formation according to whether the status quo government is vulnerable 
to no credible alternative, to a unique credible and invulnerable alternative, to 
multiple credible and invulnerable alternatives or to alternatives that are them- 
selves vulnerable. Their central propositions are relatively straightforward. 

First, if the status quo has an empty credible win set, then the incumbent 
government continues in office. More generally, if the status quo is invulnerable, 
it remains in office, even if there are alternatives that could win against it in the 
legislature. This is because at least one participant in each of these alternatives 
prefers the status quo and can withhold assent from the alternative in question. 

Secondly, if the status quo is vulnerable to a single credible and invulnerable 
proposal, then this replaces the status quo. 

Thirdly, if the status quo is vulnerable to more than one credible and invul- 
nerable proposal, then a contest of wills is set in motion — a confrontation that 
Laver and Shepsle call a Mexican standoff.!? If the contest is resolved in some 


12 With the status quo vulnerable, for example, to two credible, invulnerable proposals, it may be 
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fashion, then the status quo is replaced with a stable new government; if not, 
then the status quo persists (though it exists in a kind of limbo, since the contest- 
ants in the standoff can at any time choose to bury their differences and im- 
plement an alternative that all prefer to the status quo). 

Finally, the case of a status quo vulnerable only to credible proposals that are 
themselves vulnerable to other proposals is, in our approach, the closest thing to 
the majority-rule chaos found in classical spatial models. There are some qualifi- 
cations, but the main conclusion in this instance is that ‘almost anything can 
happen’ (limited, of course, to credible proposals) because actors are unable to 
forecast the consequences of replacing the status quo. This implies a much 
greater degree of instability in the government formation process than should be 
found under the other configurations outlined above. 

The general conclusion of our approach, which analyses government forma- 
tion by restricting attention to credible policy proposals policed by specific port- 
folio allocations, is that there is often a good deal more stability and 
predictability in coalition bargaining than is generally assumed to be the case for 
majority voting in general. This conclusion is also reached by Austen-Smith and 
Banks who, using similar assumptions, specify three different interpretations of 
the portfolio core of a coalition game.!? One of these, the restricted portfolio core, 
captures a number of the ideas that form the basis of the approach set out above. 
They show that the restricted portfolio core is not generically empty in multi- 
dimensional policy spaces, implying the potential for stable coalition govern- 
ment. The conclusion that dimensional ‘jurisdictions’ policed by cabinet 
ministers can restrict the possibility of decision-making chaos in multi- 
dimensional policy spaces is closely analogous to Shepsle’s ‘structure induced 
equilibrium’ analysis of the role of US congressional committees.'^ In the 
US case, the committees themselves police the dimensions. 

In the rest of this article, we push this general approach one stage further. We 
seek to broaden its scope, indeed to broaden the scope of coalition theory in 
general, by relaxing one of its most restrictive assumptions, namely that parties 
are unitary actors. This allows us to consider party factions, even individual 
senior party politicians, as elements in the bargaining process. It thus allows us 
to break free from one of the shackles of conventional coalition theory that has 
proved most irksome to specialists in the politics of the European coalition 
Systems. 


established that one is preferred to the other by a legislative majority, while at least one of the partı- 
cipants in the winning proposal actually prefers the losing proposal to it. The ‘standoff’ involves a 
legislative majority insisting on the proposal it prefers and disenchanted participants in that propo- 
sal refusing to give their assent because they would rather have the other proposal. 

13 Austen-Smith and Banks, ‘Stable Portfolio Allocations’, 

14 К Shepsle, ‘Institutional Arrangements and Equilibrium in Multidimensional Voting Models’, 
American Journal of Political Science, 23 (1979), 27-60, K Shepsle апа B. Weingast, ‘Structure 
Induced Equilibrium and Legislative Choice’, Public Choice, 37 (1981), 503-19 
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3. INTRAPARTY POLITICS AND INTERPARTY BARGAINING 


Traditional discussions of the role of cabinet portfolios in coalition bargaining, 
reviewed by Laver and Schofield, concentrate upon quantitative and qualitative 
features of the allocation of portfolios among political parties, treating these as 
unitary actors.!? Portfolios are, in effect, seen as the bargaining chips in which 
coalition payoffs are denominated.!$ In contrast, we regard the distribution of 
cabinet portfolios as much more than a payoff. Rather, we see this as part of the 
essential definition of the government itself. Furthermore, since we view the 
essential role of a cabinet minister as ‘policing’ policy dimensions in his or her 
jurisdiction, we are able to move beyond the unitary actor assumption to con- 
sider the impact of the different policy preferences that might be pursued by dif- 
ferent politicians within the same party. When all is said and done, after all, 
portfolios are held by people not parties. Even in the most disciplined of parties 
there is considerable scope for ministers to shift actual policy outputs within 
their jurisdiction towards their own ideal points. 

In what follows, we assume that each party contains a limited number of 
senior politicians who are serious contenders for cabinet positions. (How a poli- 
tician comes to be seen as a 'serious' contender for cabinet office is an interesting 
empirical matter that, alas, lies outside the scope of our present argument. We 
take this as exogenously given.) We assume that the policy preferences of senior 
politicians within the same party differ from one another in ways that are well 
known. Consequently, in coalition bargaining, a party leader may propose any 
one of a number of positions on a given policy dimension, each associated with 
the preferences of potential cabinet ministers within his or her party. As we shall 
see, this allows us to generate an interpretation of the impact of coalition bar- 
gaining on intraparty politics and of the impact of intraparty politics on coali- 
tion bargaining. 


The Impact of Coalition Bargaining on Intraparty Politics 


Before we can proceed further, we must make assumptions about the manner in 
which political parties take and enforce strategic decisions. Different parties 
obviously do this in different ways, and the impact of this is discussed below. For 
the moment, we begin with the most tractable assumption: parties are run by 
autocratic leaders who determine strategy in accord with their own ideal points. 


15 M. Laver and N. Schofield, Multiparty Government: The Politics of Coalition in Western 
Europe (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990). 

16 E, Browne and К. Feste, ‘Qualitative Dimensions of Coalition Payoffs: Evidence for European 
Party Governments 1945—70', American Behavioural Scientist, 18 (1975), 530-56; E Browne and M. 
Franklin, ‘Aspects of Coalition Payoffs in European Parliamentary Democracies’, American Polit- 
ical Science Review, 67 (1973), 453-69, E. Browne and J. Frendreis, ‘Allocating Coalition Payoffs by 
Conventional Norm. An Assessment of the Evidence for Cabinet Coalition Situations’, American 
Journal of Political Science, 24 (1980), 753-68; N. Schofield and M. Laver, ‘Bargaining Theory and 
Portfolio Payoffs in European Coalition Governments, 1945—83, British Journal of Political Science, 
15 (1980), 143-64. 
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We should emphasize that the assumption of ministerial autonomy is quite defin- 
itely retained. What we are now saying is that, given what is known about the 
policy preferences of ministerial candidates and given our assumption that 
ministers can and will do pretty much what they want to do once they have 
taken control of a cabinet portfolio, party leaders have the power to select spe- 
cific ministers for the cabinet positions that are allocated to their party. It is im- 
portant to note, therefore, that this assumption retains a view of parties as being 
led by powerful acknowledged leaders. What has been changed is that the 
leaders are now able to choose from a range of possible ideal points when they 
nominate cabinet ministers. 

Figure 2 describes a three-party system in two-dimensional policy space; any 
two parties constitute a decisive coalition. Each of the parties has two factions; 
each faction is led by a senior party politician who is seen by others as being cap- 
able of holding office. Party A’s factions are represented by the ideal points Al 
and A2, party B’s by B1 and B2 and party C’s by C1 and C2, with the party 
leader the first-named of each pair. The indifference curves in Figure 2 — which 
are centred on A1, B1 and C1 - show how each of the party leaders feels about 
the cabinet СІВ2 – a government in which the leader of party C takes portfolio 
X and the head of the non-leadership faction in party B takes portfolio Y. 

Using this information, we can exploit the propositions developed by Laver 
and Shepsle to explore the impact of coalition bargaining on intraparty politics. 
Suppose that C1B2 in Figure 2 is the status quo. Note that it is invulnerable. 
There are credible proposals in its win set (C1B1 and C1A2), but these are 
regarded by C1 as being inferior to C1B2. They will not receive the assent of C1, 
the leader of party C, and thus cannot be brought forward for an investiture 
vote. This, in turn, has implications for the internal politics of party B, since the 
party leader cannot occupy the key portfolio allocated to the party in this case 





Fig.2 Two-faction parties in a three-party system 
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and cannot credibly block B2’s claim on a ministry. This situation, of course, has 
to do with the preferences of C1, who can deny B1 a role in government by refus- 
ing to assent to C1B1 and thereby prevent it from being considered by the legis- 
lature.!" 

The key phenomenon illustrated by this example is that the politics of coali- 
tion can give decision makers in one party some power over the internal affairs 
of another. It might on the face of it appear that the matter of which particular 
party-B politician should take portfolio Y in a CB coalition is a matter for party 
B alone. But the example in Figure 2 illustrates that it is not. 

We can take this argument one stage further by noting that, if B2 were to be 
the leader of party B, then there would be no credible proposal in the win set of 
C1B2. While C1 can in theory prevent any proposal involving party C from 
reaching the floor of the legislature, the existence of credible alternatives in the 
win set of C1B2 may still be a destabilizing factor if C1 is forced to exercise this 
power and face down counterproposals from time to time. A situation in which 
the government has an empty credible win set is more clear cut, since there is no 
credible alternative to the status quo. This can be brought about if B2 becomes 
the leader of party B, so that indifference curves now centred on B2 instead of B1 
are used to evaluate C1B2. This possibility, described in Figure 3, gives C1 an 
incentive to attempt to influence the choice of a leader for party B, another strik- 
ing example of the interaction between intraparty and interparty politics. 
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Fig. 3. The interest of one party in the internal affairs of another 


17 Note, as an aside, that as party leader C1 can also refuse to assent to any proposal involving 
C2. Though this power 18 not relevant to this particular example, it 18 clearly an important factor in 
many possible cases 
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The Impact of Intraparty Politics on Coalition Bargaining 


The previous example dealt with the impact of the politics of coalition on intra- 
party politics, but this interaction operates in both directions. Figure 4 shows 
what would happen to the situation in Figure 3 if the leadership of party C 
changed, for exogenous reasons, from C1 to C2. Such reasons are not hard to 
imagine; party leaders die, are caught with their fingers in the till or in bed with 
the wrong person, are exposed when they bug the offices of their opponents, and 
so on. It would be silly to insist that every change in party leadership is endo- 
genous to party competition, though such ‘misfortunes’ are more damaging (and 
tend – surprise, surprise – to be more frequent) when the politics is going badly. 
Anyway, it is clear that a switch of party leader from C1 to C2 has deeply desta- 
bilizing consequences for the coalition C1B2. Many credible proposals are 
placed in the win set of C1B2. These include, for example, C2A2, a government 
with a different party composition, which can not only defeat C1B2 in the legis- 
lature but which is preferred by the leaders of both of the parties involved. In this 
complicated situation the current level of theoretical development does not 
enable us to make firm predictions as to the outcome, but it is clear that at least 
one possibility is that the incumbent C1B2 government will fall, entirely because 
of intraparty politics. 

Thinking along the same lines, we see that the sudden death or departure of 
an actual or potential cabinet minister – not merely the party leader — can desta- 
bilize an existing equilibrium. In the situation described in Figure 4, with C2 as 
the leader of party C, it is clear that C2 will be making some relatively knife-edge 
decisions about potential coalition partners. If B2 were to disappear from the 
scene and not to be replaced, simply because there were no other politician of 
cabinet rank with the same views, then coalition politics would be transformed. 





Fig. 4. The impact of changing the leadership of party C. 
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The Interaction of Leadership Selection and Coalition Bargaining 


Thus far, we have taken changes in the leadership of political parties to be the 
result of exogenous shocks — the deaths, scandals and other political earth- 
quakes that nobody can predict. One of the most important aspects of intra- 
party politics, however, has to do with the selection of a party leader. And one of 
the most important things that a party leader does, on our interpretation, is to 
take strategic decisions about government formation. This issue has not arisen 
in our earlier discussion, since we have dealt only with two party factions, with 
the implication that one – the leadership faction – is dominant. In this section, 
we expand our discussion to deal with parties that have more than two factions, 
so that the selection of a leader is the result of bargaining among factions. We 
assume, in order to avoid making a whole range of new assumptions, that bar- 
gaining within the party is effectively a microcosm of bargaining in the party 
system as a whole, in which any set of factions with sufficient combined weight 
to satisfy the party decision rule, if they agree on a candidate, can select a party 
leader. Maintaining our assumption that politicians are motivated by the desire 
to bring ultimate public policy outputs as close as possible to their own intrinsic 
tastes, we assume that they select the party leader most likely to further their 
policy objectives in the subsequent process of building and maintaining a 
government. The approach that we outlined above allows this decision to be 
modelled quite explicitly. 

Figures 5(a) to 5(f) illustrate some of the decisions that might face the leaders 
of three factions in party A – Al, А2 and A3. Each faction leader is a potential 
cabinet minister and party leader, with policy preferences at the points indic- 
ајед 18 Two out of the three factions, if they agree, can impose a leader on the 
party. What each of the factions does, when considering whether to replace the 
current party leader, is to forecast the eventual policy outcome of the govern- 
ment formation process under each potential leader. The six figures illustrate the 
view they take of six of the twenty-five credible proposals for government that 
can be made. (A full analysis would involve inspecting the twenty-five sets of in- 
difference curves relating to all credible points in the space. For the sake of sim- 
plicity we here confine ourselves to six ‘central’ proposals that illustrate each of 
the potential invulnerable governments.) The heavy lines show the indifference 
curves of the leaders of parties B and C; the thin lines show the indifference 
curves of the three potential leaders of party A. 

Consider, for example, the proposal A1C, evaluated in Figure 5(a). Under 
leader A1, this is vulnerable only to proposal АЗА1 – both A1 and C prefer 
АЗА 1; there is no proposal that both B and С prefer to A1C and none that both 


18 Anticipating that the party may get into government, party legislators only take seriously pro- 
posals for party policy positions that can be policed by party members who could be nominated for 
cabinet positions. It is interesting to note that policy bargaining within parties that have no realistic 
chance of getting into government may well take different forms, since the mechanisms for policing 
party policy must inevitably be different. It is also important to note that the ‘realistic chance’ of get- 
ting into government 1s endogenous, depending as it does upon the results of intraparty bargaining. 
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B and А! prefer. However, from Figure 5(f), we note that, under leader A1, 
A3AL is in turn vulnerable to the invulnerable proposal A1A1 (and party B 
would join A1 in implementing this). Party C, anticipating this, will not support 
A3A] against AIC, since this ultimately yields the less preferred outcome A1A1. 
Thus we can forecast that, under A1, AIC would not be replaced if it were the 
status quo. 

Under leader A2, Figure 5(a) shows that AIC will be replaced by A2C. (АС 
is vulnerable to A2C, A3A1 and CA1. From Figure 5(b), we can see that A2C is 
invulnerable under leader A2. However, A3A1 and CA1 are both in turn vulner- 
able to A2A1, which is not preferred by C to АІС. Thus C will not support them 
against АІС. But C does prefer A2C and will support this.) 

Under leader A3, the situation is a little more complicated. Proposal A1C is 
vulnerable to five proposals: A2C, A3C, CC, A3A1 and CAI. From Figure 5(b) 
we see that A2C is vulnerable to A3C. From Figure 5(c) we see that A3C is vul- 
nerable to АЈАТ. From Figure 5(d) we see that A1A1 is vulnerable to A2A1, 
АЗАТ, CA1 and САЗ. From Figure 5(e) we see that A2A1 is vulnerable to A3A1. 
From Figure 5(f) we see that A3A1 (as well as CA1 and CA3) is vulnerable to 
CB. But we also see that both CC and CB are vulnerable to A2A1! In other 
words, under leader A3, the status quo leads, directly or indirectly, to the cycle 
АЗА1 = СВ => А2А1 = АЗАІ. In general terms, this is because, under leader АЗ, 
there is no invulnerable proposal in the game; the restricted portfolio core of the 
game is empty!’ 

This is quite a startling result. It shows a case in which the election of one par- 
ticular leader for party A, A3 in this case, could throw the entire political system 
into chaos. At the same time, the election of alternative leaders, Al and A2 in 
this case, could maintain the system as a whole in equilibrium. This is the most 
spectacular example possible of the interaction between coalition bargaining 
and intraparty politics. It is not just that introducing the possibility of factions 
increases the potential for chaos — this is perhaps less surprising intuitively. 
What is striking is that some possible party leaders have a greater potential to 
throw the whole system into chaos than do others. 

Continuing with party A's problem of selecting a leader, therefore, we assume 
that the party factions are unable to forecast with any precision the con- 
sequences of selecting leader A3 but that they can determine that some of the 
potential consequences of this – a CB government for example – are bad enough 
in comparison with the forecast outcomes under leaders A1 and A2 as to rule A3 
out of the running altogether. If the status quo is АІС, therefore, the factions will 
predict an outcome of A1C under leader A1 and an outcome of A2C under 
leader A2. Both faction A2 and faction A3 prefer A2C. Leader A2 will be selected 
over leader Al. The final outcome of the government formation game will be 
A2C, an invulnerable status quo. 


1? Note that Austen-Smith and Banks, in ‘Stable Portfolio Allocations’, prove that the restricted 
portfolio core 1s never empty in a three-party government formation game 1n which the parties are 
unitary actors with Euclidean preferences The above example shows that the availability of more 
than one credible point within a single party makes cycles possible even in a three-party game 
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B 
(c) Attitudes within party A to proposal A3C 
Fig. 5. The interaction of intraparty politics and coalition bargaining 
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(f) Attitudes within party A to proposal АЗА1 
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The argument so far has assumed that the factions pick a leader in the context 
of a given status quo, in this case A1C. The choice of leader under all possible 
status quo governments can be tested in the same way. It is possible, however, 
that factions will be deciding whether to replace a party leader from behind a 
‘veil of ignorance’ — perhaps before an election with uncertain results, in the 
knowledge that they cannot easily replace the leader once the election has been 
held and government formation is under way. In this case the factions would 
have to explore the impact of leadership selection on government formation 
games with different decisive structures, with the clear possibility that one leader 
would be preferred under one decisive structure and another preferred under an | 
alternative decisive structure. 

If the decisive structure were inaccurately forecast, as a result of an unantici- 
pated electoral shock for example, a party could be left with the ‘wrong’ leader 
during coalition bargaining and face a choice between two costly courses of 
action. The first would be to accept a suboptimal government; the second would 
be to replace the party leader in the middle of the government formation pro- 
cess. Indeed, this account shows quite clearly why electoral shocks might lead to 
attempts by parties to change their leaders. This is not for the conventional 
reason that it is seen as the honourable thing for a party leader to throw herself 
on her sword after losing an election but because the decisive structure of the 
government formation game has changed, making a different party leader the 
rational choice of the party factions. 


The Impact on Coalition Bargaining of Intraparty Decision-making Mechanisms 


The discussion so far has been concerned with the interaction of coalition bar- 
gaining and intraparty politics, assuming that party strategies are determined by 
autocratic leaders and that party factions attempt to use the government forma- 
tion game to affect eventual policy outputs by affecting the choice of party 
leader. We can go beyond this, however, using the same basic ideas to explore 
the impact of different intraparty decision-making regimes. The most obvious 
alternative to autocratic leaders is for party factions to retain direct control over 
government formation negotiations. In this event, party strategy is determined 
directly as a result of bargaining among factions. We might think of this as a 
‘national executive’ regime, in which all decisions on government participation 
must be ratified by a national executive on which all factions are represented. 
Figures 5(a) to 5(f) allow us to explore the consequences of this form of intra- 
party decision making for a specific example. The decisive structure of the 
government formation game is now that parties B and C can impose a govern- 
ment, or either B or C can do so together with any two out of the three factions 
of A. Continuing with our evaluation of a status quo of AIC, we see from Figure 
5(a) that this is vulnerable to A2C, A3A1 and САТ. (A2C is preferred to АІС by 
С, A2 and A3. A3A1 is preferred by C and all three factions of A. САТ is pre- 
ferred by C, A2 and A3. In this latter case, note that A1 is made minister of port- 
folio Y, even though she does not prefer it. In contrast to the assumption that 
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parties can unilaterally refuse to accept portfolio assignments whenever they 
choose to do so, we here assume that, if the notion of party discipline means any- 
thing, it must mean that party members are obliged to accept the strategic de- 
cisions of the party, once these have been taken.) 

From Figure 5(b) we see that A2C is invulnerable. From Figure 5(e) we can 
see that both A3A1 and CA1 are vulnerable to A2A1, which is invulnerable. But 
since C does not prefer A2A1 to A1C it will not vote to replace A1C with either 
A3A1 or САТ. Thus АІС should be replaced by A2C, which is preferred to C, A2 
and A3 and which is invulnerable. We can forecast that the outcome under a 
national executive model for party A and a status quo of AIC will be A2C. We 
should also note that, if there is uncertainty about the decisive structure of future 
government formation games, it may be much easier for a party to respond to 
shocks by changing coalition strategies under a national executive regime than 
by changing leaders under an autocratic leader regime. 

Of course, parties can not only choose their leaders and choose coalition 
strategies, they can also choose the decision-making regime of the party. If we 
treat this regime, not as an exogenous constraint, but as a purposive constitu- 
tional choice by the factions with an eye on subsequent government formation 
games, we can use the technology outlined in this article to explore the choice of 
regime. The ‘veil of ignorance’ argument carries far more weight in this context, 
since it seems implausible to suggest that a party could suddenly change its 
entire decision-making regime in the middle of government formation negotia- 
tions in response to an electoral shock. Indeed, the choice of a decision-making 
regime must be made in the anticipation of a range of possible decisive struc- 
tures in the government formation game and a range of possible status quo 
governments. The analysis quickly gets very complicated, but one simple 
example does show how the choice of decision-making regime can make a differ- 
ence. 

Imagine that the choice is being made at a time when there is a status quo of 
A3C and the best forecast is no change in the decisive structure of the govern- 
ment formation game. Figure 5(c) shows that this status quo would be retained 
if party A operated under a national executive regime. (Party B would not co- 
operate in replacing A3C with A1A1 because this is in turn vulnerable to A2A1, 
which B does not prefer.) However, if the party switched to an autocratic leader 
regime, the factions could impose leader А1, who would replace АЗС with A1A1. 
The autocratic leader does not arouse the fears of B in doing this, since A1A1 is 
invulnerable under, and only under, an autocratic A1. 

In other words, the anticipation of future coalition bargaining alters the pref- 
erences of party factions vis-d-vis both the personnel of the party leadership and 
the decision-making regime within the party. The approach that we are putting 
forward allows these calculations to be modelled quite explicitly. 


4. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This article highlights several aspects of the role of intraparty politics in the 
formation of governments. First, we have presented an approach and a 
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methodology for the analysis of government formation that is coalition 
theoretic in spirit, but which in practice deviates from existing approaches by 
concentrating on government formation rather than on coalition building in 
general. In our approach, governments are distinguished by the senior office- 
holders who hold important portfolios; policy outputs conform to – and are 
ex ante expected to conform to – the policy preferences of these senior politi- 
cians. Given this wide-ranging ministerial discretion, the policy promises that 
are made when governments are formed are limited to those that can be imple- 
mented by placing portfolios in the hands of those politicians with private incen- 
tives to carry them out; no other policy promises are credible. 

Secondly, our approach provides a means by which coalition theorists can 
relax the unitary actor assumption. Our unit of analysis is no longer the party. 
Nor are we required to make artificial assumptions about preference homo- 
geneity within parties. Rather, we are free to focus on the diversity of preferences 
that typifies the policy orientations of senior, cabinet-rank politicians within any 
party. Given this diversity, a party may put on different ‘faces’ so to speak, each 
of which nevertheless constitutes a credible policy stance. A party can back up 
its promises by indicating the senior politician whose policy preferences provide 
the incentives to implement these promises in office. 

Thirdly, our approach, though only illustrated with examples in this article, 
promises a systematic manner in which to explore the role of intraparty politics 
in coalition formation. Our analysis, focusing as it does on senior candidates for 
the cabinet, is fundamentally concerned with intraparty politics. This is an issue 
that has hardly been addressed at all by coalition theorists, with the notable 
exception of Luebbert.?? Senior party politicians are typically associated with 
party factions. Thus conflict between factions affects government formation by 
influencing the credible policy promises that parties can make. Furthermore, the 
very anticipation of interparty bargaining feeds back into intraparty factional 
politics and, over the long haul, may well affect the constitutional choices made 
by parties about their own internal operating procedures. 

Finally, we should note that our treatment of the entire subject of intraparty 
politics and government formation has been carried out, not by the ‘axiom— 
theorem-proof' methods common in game theory, but rather by simple paper 
and pencil examples. This has helped us to put across our ideas, but a more 
general approach is ultimately required to refine them, while extensive empirical 
work will be needed to test them. It should be noted that testing this approach 
will involve the collection of an entirely new data set, since existing data sets do 
not distinguish between different allocations of portfolios between the same 
coalition partners when defining the fundamental unit of analysis. Furthermore 
there is not, to our knowledge, much systematic data on the policy positions of 
factions within parties. It is our firm intention to develop and test these ideas, 
and the necessary research project is already under way. For the moment, how- 


20 G, Luebbert, Comparative Democracy: Policy Making and Governing Coalitions in Europe and 
Israel (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986). 
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ever, we put them forward as defining a general approach, a heuristic toolbox of 
techniques that should prove helpful in interpreting the role of intraparty 
politics in specific instances of coalition bargaining. 

Above all, however, we have argued that taking credibility seriously allows us 
to open what had previously been treated by coalition theorists as a black box, 
the politics of intraparty decision making over government formation. It is no 
longer necessary to make the unitary actor assumption that has done so much to 
devalue existing theoretical approaches in the eyes of country specialists. Dis- 
cussions of the effect of intraparty politics on coalition bargaining can be set in 
the context of a systematic body of theory rather than being treated as ad hoc 
digressions on particular cases. And the reason that all of this is possible, in a 
nutshell, is because the approach we advocate treats government coalitions as 
being governments as well as being coalitions. 
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Do the American States Do Industrial Policy? 


PETER EISINGER* 


Although students of Amencan political economy argue that the United States has no industrial 
policy, this view misses entirely the recent emergence of industrial policies at the state level. An 
examination of twenty states that have written strategic economic development plans shows that 
in varying degrees state industrial policies resemble the national industnal policies of France and 
Japan both in terms of the structure of the underlying economic plans and in their programmatic 
emphasis. On the basis of the evidence here it is reasonable to conclude that the American taste 
and capacity for planned intervention and state participation in the market economy is far 
greater than might be supposed from an exclusive focus on national economic policy making. 


Most students of American political economy argue either that the United 
States has no industrial policy, at least in the sense in which the term is used 
in Japan and Europe, or that regulation, protectionism and macro-economic 
interventions do constitute industrial policies, although the policy product is, 
compared to foreign versions, both weak and inchoate. This article argues that 
both of these views miss entirely the emergence in varying degrees of industrial 
policies at the state level in the United States that suggest broad parallels with 
the more interventionist, statist models found abroad. 

In the early 1980s Americans engaged in a brief but spirited debate over 
whether the country needed an industrial policy that loosely borrowed from 
selected elements in the Japanese or European versions. Walter Mondale, the 
- Democratic party candidate for president in 1984, embraced the idea, and 
congressional Democrats introduced a variety of industrial policy programs in 
these years. None of these legislative initiatives actually passed into law, 
however, and by the time Mondale was defeated in the 1984 election the 
argument in favour of a national industrial policy appeared to have lost all 
credit. There was a partial, although muted, revival of certain elements of 
industrial policy in the Dukakis campaign of 1988 in deference to the 
Massachusetts experience, but the Democratic party’s economic policy marched 
under the somewhat different banner of job creation. For the most part, there 
has been little impulse in recent national politics to embrace the idea of a 
national industrial policy.’ The absence of any self-conscious attempt to fashion 


* Department of Political Science, University of Wisconsin. An earlier version of this article was 
delivered at the Western Political Science Association meetings, Salt Lake City, 1989. I am grateful 
to Steven Anderson, Charlie Anderson, Rodney Hero, Steve Lewis and Dick Merelman for their 
helpful readings. 

1 A good synopsis of the debate may be found m R. D. Norton’s vast review of the literature. 
‘Industrial policy’, he writes, ‘has turned out to be an idea with a brief career’. The policy debate ‘has 
come and gone’ See his ‘Industrial Policy and American Renewal’, Journal of Economic Literature, 
24 (1986), 1—40, p. 1 
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a coherent industrial policy has led political economists to label the United 
States a ‘weak state"? 

Arguments opposing the development of an industrial policy, which originally 
functioned as ideological propositions, eventually came to be regarded as 
descriptions of reality that justified the continued preference for free-market 
solutions to economic problems. These arguments took two general forms. One 
was that the United States did not need such a policy because the crisis 
conditions to which such measures are typically addressed never in fact existed.’ 
The second was that in fact the United States does have an industrial policy, or 
at least industrial policies (although this is not the term by which economic 
policy is known), because every government action (or inaction) that bears on 
business performance and opportunities constitutes, after all, a policy.^ If the 
American version of industrial policy is less coherent, more implicit, less 
vigorously interventionist, more based on macro-economic manipulations, and 
more reactive than European versions, it is because that is the policy mode best 
suited to a free-market economy in a democratic society. In short, the position 
in opposition to industrial policy has been that the American economy was 
doing well and that government economic policy is pitched at a level, well short 
of a European-style industrial policy, appropriate to the limited American 
tolerance for intervention in the market and consistent with the high perfor- 
mance of the economy. 

If the frame of reference is the aggregate national economy and the economic 
policies of the national government, then a defensible case might be made for the 
central premisses of the opposition argument. The national economy, by certain 
measures, has performed well over the last two decades. Economic growth has 
indeed occurred, even as the federal government eschewed the sorts of vigorous 


? John Zysman, Governments, Markets, and Growth (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1983) 
and Stephen Krasner, Defending the National Interest (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1978). 

5 Charles Schultze, "Industrial Policy: A Dissent', Brookings Review, 1 (1983), 3-12; see also 
Murray Weidenbaum and Michael Athey, ‘What 1s the Rust Belt's Problem?’ in Chalmers Johnson, 
ed , The Industrial Policy Debate (San Francisco. Institute for Contemporary Studies, 1984), pp. 117— 
32. 

* Aaron Wildavsky, ‘Squaring the Political Circle: Industrial Policies and the American Dream’, 
in Johnson, ed. Industrial Policy Debate, pp. 27-44; Hugh Heclo, ‘Industrial Policy and the 
Executive Capacity of Government’, ın Claude Barfield and William Schambra, eds, The Politics of 
Industrial Policy (Washington, DC: Amencan Enterprise Institute, 1986), рр. 292-317; and Martha 
Chandler and Michael Trebilcock, ‘Comparative Survey of Industrial Policies in Selected OECD 
Countries’, 1n Donald McFetridge, ed., Economics of Industrial Policy and Strategy (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1986), pp. 85-216. 

5 See Schultze, "Industrial Policy: A Dissent’. 

6 See Donald Lecraw, ‘Industrial Policy ın the United States: A Survey’, in McFetridge, ed, 
Economics of Industrial Policy and Strategy. There is, of course, an alternative perspective on US 
economic performance that stresses the growing deficit and trade gap, the diminishing proportion of 
the GNP devoted to civilian R & D and the costs of a trade-off between industrial employment and 
service jobs. For this position see, among others, Bennett Harrison and Barry Bluestone, The Great 
U-Turn (New York: Basic Books, 1988). 
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planned micro-interventions with which the Japanese and French in particular 
are familiar. Thus it could be said that the United States neither needed nor was 
compelled to try an industrial policy in any of the ways in which that term is 
commonly understood. 

From a sub-national perspective, however, the premisses of the opposition 
position are much more difficult to sustain. They are in fact misleading. Viewed 
on a state-by-state basis, economic performance has been uneven and uncertain. 
The virtues of reliance on the free market to ensure growth seem much less 
compelling to states that must live with the negative consequences of three 
common responses to market signals: the out-migration of firms, bankruptcies 
and sectoral decline. Most state governments, in fact, are no longer willing to 
leave their economic fortunes and futures solely to the market engine and have 
devised in the last decade or so a whole range of new ways of encouraging, 
subsidizing and guiding private investment through government interventions. 

That the states have become active interveners in the market is no longer 
news.’ It is even acknowledged that a few states – for example, Rhode Island and 
Michigan — have attempted to fashion industrial policies. What is striking is 
both how widespread state industrial policy has become and how much some of 
their elements seem to resemble aspects of the industrial policies of Japan, 
France and other European practitioners. In short, the United States may not 
have an industrial policy, but to varying degrees many of the individual states 
do, and their industrial policies draw on the tradition of vigorous, self-conscious, 
planned micro-economic intervention generally regarded as foreign to the 
American political economy. 


THE ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


Let us proceed by abstracting the essential elements of national industrial. 
policy, particularly in Japan and France, the two chief exemplars, and then show 
how aspects of state efforts at economic development, to varying degrees, 
parallel that model. Naturally, the details of industrial policy vary somewhat 
from country to country. Nevertheless, it is important to identify defining 
elements common to most industrial policies. À focus on such details is a hedge 
against the dangers of abstraction: it is disingenuous in the context of this debate 
to claim, as Wildavsky does, that 'there is no such thing as not having an 
industrial policy? The development of an industrial policy entails first of all 


7 Peter Eisinger, The Rise of the Entrepreneurial State (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1988); David Osborne, Laboratories of Democracy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Business Press, 
1988); and Scott Fosler, ed., The New Economic Role of the American Statés (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1988) . 

8 Hilary Silver, ‘Is Industrial Policy Possible in the United States? The Defeat of the Rhode 
Island Greenhouse Compact’, Politics and Society, 17 (1986), 333-68; and Richard Child Hill 
and Cynthia Negrey, "The Politics of Industrial Policy in Michigan', in Sharon Zukin, ed., Indus- 
trial Policy (New York: Praeger, 1985), pp. 119-38. 

? Wildavsky, ‘Squaring the Political Circle’, p. 28. 
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some self-conscious level of economic planning, an infusion, as Chalmers 
Johnson puts it, of goal-oriented strategic thinking.!? The purpose of such an 
exercise is to initiate and co-ordinate government activity in partnership with 
the private sector, in order to shape the structure of industrial activity in the 
economy for the purpose of enhancing productivity and international com- 
petitiveness. Ordinarily, the term industrial policy is not applied to command 
economies; indeed, a defining characteristic of industrial policy is that govern- 
ment and the private sector work out in a co-operative relationship a role for 
the former in the market. 

Industrial policy has both macro and micro elements: the former may include 
strategic expenditures for education and job training and the creation of 
incentives to influence private investment, labour-management relations, and 
research and development. The micro aspects involve targeted interventions by 
government at the level of the firm or industrial sector. 

It is perhaps obvious, but nevertheless important, to observe that a nation’s 
industrial policy plan is never a neat, monolithic, rationalized, linear creation. 
France, which is after all the principal European exemplar, had nine different 
plans between 1946 and 1988, each with a different programmatic emphasis. 
Eads and Yamamura describe French planning as a ‘loose process’, whose 
advocates stress the importance of the process of consultation among unions, 
industry and government rather than the actual formal plan.‘ Similarly, 
Japanese industrial policy, as Hugh Patrick points out, ‘has often been ad hoc in 
nature, not always carefully thought out or focused’ or, in other words, ‘complex 
and messy'!? Nevertheless, industrial policy plans seem generally to have 
certain common structural elements. These include an articulation of goals, an 
effort to fashion a framework for co-operative, institutionalized, public-private 
relationships in economic policy-making and implementation; some type of 
audit of economic strengths and weaknesses; and the enunciation of a regional 
policy to assist areas of severe disadvantage. These structural elements serve to 
make purposive and coherent several programmatic initiatives typically found 
in industrial policies. These include efforts to support export trade, high 
technology research and commercialization, risk-bearing venture financing and 
the revitalization of mature industries. 

In the remainder of the article I shall show how some of the American states 
have embraced both these structure and program elements, which resemble in 
more than superficial ways those found in the national industrial policies of 
other countries. At the same time little effort has been made to implement 
similar processes or programs at the national level in the United States, leaving 


19 Chalmers Johnson, ‘Preface’, in Johnson, ed., The Industrial Policy Debate, p. 8. 

11 George Eads and Kozo Yamamura, ‘The Future of Industrial Policy’, in Kozo Yamamura and 
Yasukichi Yasuba, eds, The Political Economy of Japan, VoL I (Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford University 
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12 Hugh Patrick, ‘Japanese High Technology Industrial Policy in Comparative Context’, in 
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the impression among observers of national politics that Americans have no 
taste or capacity for industrial policy. 


STRATEGIC ECONOMIC PLANNING 


It is often said that the United States is allergic to state economic planning. +° 
There exist no national industrial growth objectives that function to guide 
private investment and to focus government economic policy. Neither is there 
any bureaucratic planning organization in the national government. In contrast, 
France has its Commissariat Général du Plan and Japan has its Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry and its Economic Planning Agency, and 
these engage in planning.!* 

À number of American states in the 1980s, however, began to develop 
economic plans with the following characteristics: they enunciate economic 
goals, they often specify a time line, they perform strategic audits, they target key 
industries or sectors and they are indicative or non-coercive. Many states have 
been less successful, liowever, in developing the bureaucratic structures present 
in other countries that prepare and monitor economic planning. 

By 1988 at least thirty-seven states had written formal strategic plans or were 
in the process of doing so. The analysis in this article is based on the twenty 
states that had issued plans by the end of 1987 (see Table 1). The first of these 
plans was Pennsylvania's Choices for Pennsylvanians, released in 1981; the best- 
known, perhaps, is Rhode Island's Greenhouse Compact.'* Most of the plans 
were developed by special gubernatorial commissions, whose tripartite compo- 
sition (business, labour and government) and procedures (consensus-building) 
strongly resemble the corporatist industrial policy-making arrangements found 
in Canada and the small European countries. 


13 Robert Ozaki, ‘How Japanese Industrial Policy Works’, in Johnson, ed., The Industrial Policy 
Debate, p. 67. 

14 Henri Guillaume, ‘Implications of the New Indicative Planning’, in William James Adams and 
Christian Stoffaes, eds, French Industrial Policy (Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 1986), pp. 
119-26; Chalmers Johnson, MITI and the Japanese Miracle (Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1982); Vera Lutz, Central Planning for the Market Economy (London: Longmans, 1969); T. J. 
Pempel, Policy and Politics in Japan: Creatwe Conservatism (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1982) 

15 The Rhode Island Greenhouse Compact was a massive strategic plan put before the voters of 
the state Although the compact enjoyed strong bipartisan support among political and business 
elites and news media, voters defeated the program in the referendum by a four to one margin. 
Rhode Island is the only state to offer 1ts voters an opportunity to pass a verdict on a coherent 
industrial policy plan. Analyses of the Compact and the campaign for its passage are found in 
Thomas Anton and Darrell West, "Trust, Self-Interest and Representation in Economic Policy 
Making’, New England Journal of Public Policy, 3 (1987), 73—88; and in Silver, ‘Is Industrial Policy 
Possible in the United States? 

1$ Michael Atkinson and William Coleman, ‘Corporatism and Industrial Policy’, a paper 
prepared for presentation to the European Group for Organization Studies, Florence, 1983; Peter 
Katzenstein, Corporatism and Change: Austria, Switzerland, and the Politics of Industry (Ithaca, NY. 
Cornel] University Press, 1984) 
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TABLE 1 State Strategic Development Plans, 1987 

Arizona (1983) Arizona Horizons: A Strategy for Future Economic Growth 

California (1984) Job Creation for California in the Decade of the Eighties 

Hawaii (1985) Наљатз Economic Future 

Illinois (1985) Illinois Jobs for the Future: Five Year Economic Development 
Strategy 

Indiana (1983) In Step With the Future 

Iowa (1984) We Are Iowans First 

Kansas (1987) 1988 State Economic Development Plan 

Maine (1987) Establishing the Maine Advantage 

Michigan (1984) The Path to Prosperity 

Minnesota (1985) A Strategy for Economic Development 

Montana (1983) Montana Economic Development Project 

Nebraska (1987) Building Prosperity: Nebraska Economic Development 
Strategy 

Nevada (1985) Nevada State Plan for Economic Diversification and 
Development 

New York (1985) Rebuilding New York: The Next Phase from Recovery to 
Resurgence 

North Dakota (1985) An Economic Development Plan for North Dakota 

Ohio (1983) Toward a Working Ohio: Jobs and Ohio’s Economy 

Pennsylvania (1981) Choices for Pennsylvanians 

Rhode Island (1984) The Greenhouse Compact 

Utah (1985) Developing Utah's Economy 

Wisconsin (1985) Тһе Final Report of the Strategic Development Commission 








Japanese and French planning (particularly in the heyday of the latter) have 
sought to influence the shape of the industrial composition of national output!" 
as part of a self-conscious effort to emphasize and develop those particular 
sectors or firms that promise to prosper in the international marketplace.!? A 
number of state plans enunciate a similar intention to shape the local industrial 
structure to meet the demands of international competition: Michigan planners 
write, for example, that ‘to be competitive in a changing national and 
international marketplace, Michigan must shift its economic base toward those 
products and processes that are less vulnerable to low-wage competition 
because of their dependence on human skills.!? And the Minnesota plan states 


17 William James Adams, ‘Introduction’, in Adams and Stoffaes, eds, French Industrial Policy, 
p. 4; Pempel, Policy and Politics in Japan, pp. 71-83. 

18 Johnson, ‘Preface’ and Ozaki, ‘How Industrial Policy Works’, in Johnson, ed., The Industrial 
Policy Debate. : 

19 Michigan Task Force for a Long-Term Economic Strategy for Michigan, The Path to 
Prosperity (East Lansing, Mich: 1984), p. 52. Cf. Arizona Governor’s Office of Economic Planning, 
Arizona Horizons: A Strategy for Future Growth (Phoenix, Апг.: 1983), р. 5; Ohio Office of the 
Governor, Toward a Working Ohio Jobs and Ohio’s Economy (Columbus, Ohio: 1983), p. 16; and 
Hawaii Governor's Committee on Hawaii's Economic Future, Hawaii's Economic Future (Honolulu: 
1985), p. 14. 
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that ‘most of the Commission’s proposals are designed to use state government 
as a lever to restructure Minnesota’s economy.’?° 

At another level of generality, Johnson speaks of Japanese planning as 
dependent on agreement on certain overarching goals, such as high-speed GNP 
growth,” while others note the more specific objectives that propelled industrial 
policy.?? Guillaume discusses the five-year projections of the French economy 
that help to focus government intervention.?? Economic planners in the 
American states have fashioned rudimentary goals to guide their efforts. 

Among the twenty states with completed plans, five articulate specific, 
measurable economic goals (see Table 2). Thus, for example, California aims to 
generate 2.1 million new jobs by 1990 in order to achieve an unemployment rate 
no higher than 6 per cent. An additional nine states establish specific economic 
objectives but do not constrain themselves by setting targets. Rhode Island 
planners committed themselves simply to raising per capita income, while 
Nevada's plan seeks to encourage economic diversification to lessen the state's 
dependence on gambling and tourism.* The remaining half dozen states 
enunciate only the most general goals: greater prosperity, an increased share of 
wealth, well-being. Eight states plan in five-year increments but most of the 
remainder specify no particular time span. 

The heart of strategic planning is the audit of strengths and weaknesses, the 
key to targeting industries or sectors that help a state establish a comparative 
advantage in the larger marketplace. As the Indiana plan states, ‘Indiana’s 
present situation was assessed to arrive at a clear understanding of the strengths 
and weaknesses of Indiana's economy, its labor force, other principal economic 
development resources, and business climate factors.'?5 The point of the audit is 
not simply to understand: it is a guide to action. "The state', according to 
California planners, ‘must leverage its emerging strengths.' 26 

The focus of the audits varies from state to state (see Table 2). The most 
difficult to undertake are industrial and sectoral audits, in which planners and 
consultants assess the performance and prospects of particular major industries 
(e.g., printing) or entire sectors (e.g., agriculture) in the state. Thus, Wisconsin 
analysed the health of industries ranging from electrical machinery manufacture 
to printing and publishing and forest products. Rhode Island examined its 
fishing industry, costume-jewellery manufacturing, boat building and textiles, 


20 Minnesota Department of Energy and Economic Development, Minnesota А Strategy for 
Economic Development (St Paul, Minn.: 1985), p. 15. 

21 Johnson, MITI and the Japanese Miracle, p. 22. 

?? Pempel, Policy and Politics in Japan, p. 22. 

23 Guillaume, ‘Implications of the New Indicative Planning, p. 120. 

24 Rhode Island Strategic Development Commission, The Greenhouse Compact (Providence, RI: 
19845 Nevada Commission on Economic Development, Nevada State Plan for Economic 
Dwersification and Development (Carson City, Nev.: 1985). 

25 Indiana Department of Commerce, In Step With the Future ... (Indianapolis, Indiana: 1983), 
р. 7. 

?6 California Department of Economic and Business Development, Job Creation for California in 
the Decade of the Eighties (Sacramento, Calif 1984), p. 8. 
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TABLE 2 Planning Structure Elements: Goals, Timetables, Audit Charac- 
teristics and Regional Policy 
Goals Timetable Audit types Regional 
policy 




































Specific measurable goals 


Specific objectives 
Location advantage 


Enterprise zone 


General objectives 
Industry or sectoral analysis 


Demographic analysis 








Less than five years 
Economic trends 


Five years or more 





Arizona * * * 

California * * * ж ж 
Hawaii * ж 

Illinois ж ж ж ж ж ж 
Indiana ж ж ж * ж ж 
Iowa * * * * 
Kansas ж * * * 
Maine * * * 

Michigan * * * * 
Minnesota * * * ж ж 
Montana * * * 

Nebraska * * * * * 
Nevada * * * * 
New York * * ж ж x ж 
North Dakota ж * ж 

Ohio * * ж * ж x 
Pennsylvania * * * ж = 
Rhode Island * * ж ж ж ж 
Utah * * * 


Wisconsin 





among others. Altogether eight of the twenty state plans offer industrial or 
sectoral analyses. Such audits, as we shall see, provide a basis for various 
targeted interventions. 

Other states perform less painstaking examinations of their economic 
advantages and disadvantages. Some, including several of the states that 
conducted industry audits, assess economic trends in the state (the job creation 
record, sector by sector; unemployment patterns; income growth) as a way of 
building the case for state economic development efforts. Fourteen states offer 
such an analysis. Five states view an assessment of location advantages and 
disadvantages — tax rates, wage rates, unemployment compensation levels — as 
appropriate to the audit. Finally, eight states include some sort of demographic 
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analysis in their audit, mainly focusing on the growth and characteristics of the 
labour force. This is perhaps the least useful sort of data either for developing 
policy recommendations or for making a case that a state has some kind of 
particularly appealing feature that constitutes a comparative economic 
advantage. Only three states perform no audit whatsoever. 

Although not every state has conducted an industry or sectoral audit, all but 
one of the twenty states nevertheless target what they regard as critically 
important industries with growth potential, likely to flourish in the state, on 
which to focus special attention and assistance. The notion that government 
might be able to identify and assist ascendant industries better than the market 
has always been a matter of substantial doubt for opponents of a national 
industrial policy in the United States.?? Indeed, the experience of Japan, France 
and Britain with industrial targeting has provided somewhat mixed evidence of 
the value of such an exercise,?? even though the concept is central to industrial 
policy. But state planners seem to evince no doubts about the wisdom or 
potentialities of targeting. Thus, the Illinois plan states that ‘to be effective, 
development efforts must be focused. Illinois has identified twenty industries 
with good growth prospects ... Firms within these industries will be the primary 
target of efforts to attract, retain, and increase jobs іп Шіпоіѕ’.2° Minnesota's 
economic development bureau states that it has ‘dedicated additional resources 
to help nurture those key industries’ targeted in the planning exercise.?? And 
Pennsylvania, having identified a list of nine targeted advanced technologies, 
pledges to ‘give young, small advanced technology industries special considera- 
tion in all state technical and financial assistance programs’.*! 

Although high-tech industries are the most common target (sixteen states 
target the high-tech sector or particular high-tech industries for special 
assistance), the variety of targeted growth industries is great. Nine states target 
tourism; seven target food processing; six focus on agriculture and agribusiness; 
five target wood products industries; and lesser numbers target industrial 
activities and services that range from telemarketing (Nebraska) to apparel 
manufacture (Hawaii) to jewellery (Rhode Island) to furniture (California) 
to coal mining (Pennsylvania). The twenty strategic plans target at least thirty- 
four different sectors and specific industries. 


CO-OPERATIVE PUBLIC-PRIVATE RELATIONS 
The strategic plans serve not only as vehicles for the identification of 


27 Schultze, ‘Industrial Policy: A Dissent’. 

28 Peter Hall, Governing the Economy The Politics of State Intervention т Britain and France 
(Cambridge: Polity Press, 1986), David Friedman, The Misunderstood Miracle (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1988). 

29 [Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs, Jobs for the Future (Springfield, Ill: 
1985), p. 4. 

?? Minnesota, Strategy for Economic Development, p. 37. 

37 Pennsylvania Office of the Governor, Choices for Pennsylvanians (Harrisburg, Penn.: 1985), 
p. 47. 
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opportunities to exploit in the structure of a state’s economy but also as a 
platform for the enunciation of principles of political economy. The central 
element in the statement of principles among the states is a commitment to the 
idea of the public-private partnership, a loose term fora variety of collaborations 
between the state and business that seek to unite the vision, expertise and 
management skills of the private sector with the risk-bearing capacity and 
resources of the government. 

Although American ‘partnership’ approaches the Japanese notion of ‘re- 
ciprocal consent’, in which the state attempts to structure market choices for 
private firms,?? it is a more diffuse creation than the relationship between the 
national state and business in Europe and Japan. Certainly, the American 
partnership does not occur within the centralized, institutionalized corporatist 
framework for co-operative economic policy-making that is characteristic of the 
smaller European states?? or of the Canadian provinces.** But the American 
version of the public-private partnership nevertheless shares some features with 
that found in countries with industrial policies. The American states have begun 
to define their role not as a purely regulatory one but rather in terms of a shared 
responsibility with the private sector for making an imperfect market work for 
developmental goals.” American states have begun to participate actively in the 
organization of their economies. 

To perform this function the states have increasingly sought to discover and 
rank appropriate market opportunities for their privatesectorpartnerstoexploit. 
This contrasts with the ‘market rational’ tradition in the United States at the 
national level, in which opportunities and their relative importance are 
determined by private sector decisions to which government by and large defers. 
In this latter tradition the role of government is limited mainly to an umpiring 
function rather than an entrepreneurial one. | 

To speak of state entrepreneurialism is not to suggest that the states seek to 
supersede the market but rather, as the French say, to enhance its operations.?$ 
Planning, which includes the identification of market opportunities, is indica- 
tive, not coercive. In France the plan is 'not inimical but complementary to 
market mechanisms?" Planning officials in Ohio write similarly that it is not 
‘an intention of state officials to “take over" economic development activity in 
Ohio. Rather [the aim is to] establish the state as a catalyst, providing assistance 
and encouragement to local and private action.'?* 

The role of the state specifically is to fill market gaps that make it possible 


32 The term is from Richard Samuels, The Business of the Japanese State (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1987). 

33 peter Katzenstein, Small States in World Markets (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1985). 

34 Atkinson and Coleman, ‘Corporatism and Industrial Policy’. 

35 See Johnson on Japan, MITI and the Japanese Miracle, p. viii. 

26 Hall, Governing the Economy, р. 166. 

?7 Lutz, Central Planning, p. 55. 

38 Ohio, Toward a Working Ohio, p. 3. 
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for the private sector to capitalize upon those opportunities that generate 
development benefits. According to the New York plan, ‘the way in which 
markets operate in the real world leaves substantial gaps or shortfalls which 
New York must attempt to fill” 39 The partnership is thus cemented through the 
public provision of resources – capital, credit, technical assistance — that enable 
businesses to exploit market opportunities they would otherwise have to forgo. 
Thus, Maine planners write that 'the state cannot create the business vitality, but 
it can provide assistance to businesses which helps them to thrive in an 
increasingly competitive world." 4? 


REGIONAL POLICY 


Europeans have long sought to disperse population and industry away from 
densely settled core areas to underdeveloped regions on the periphery. Most 
such regional development policies have relied on two major sets of tools 
wielded by national government: industrial location incentives, coupled with 
sanctions, and new towns.*! Krauss has summarized the variety of such 
incentives and sanctions in Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, Sweden and 
Japan.*? The most highly institutionalized regional development policy among 
these countries is that of France, whose Délégation à l'Aménagement du 
Territoire et à l'Action Régionale (DATAR), a national body directly 
responsible to the prime minister, has sought since the mid-1960s to combat 
regional economic inequalities and to generate employment in distressed 
regions on the geographic periphery by encouraging the targeted allocation of 
infrastructure and industrial development subsidies. *? 

No institutional analogue exists either at the national or state level in the 
United States. Some national programs in the United States do seek to 
encourage investment in distressed regions (the early industrial incentives of the 
Economic Development Administration, as well as the mildly redistributive 
Community Development Block Grant program), but even these programmatic 
efforts have been both uncommon and exceedingly modest. American policy 
makers have typically resisted the creation of a rigorous regional policy on the 
grounds that the distribution of people and, jobs in response to market 
incentives produces the most efficient pattern of allocation.^* 


39 New York Office of Economic Development, Rebuilding New York. The Next Phase from 
Recovery to Resurgence (Albany, NY: 1985), p. 35. 

40 Maine Economic Development Strategy Task Force, Establishing the Maine Advantage 
(Portland, Ме. 1987), p 9. 

*! James Sundquist, Dispersing Population (Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 1975). 

42 Melvyn Krauss, ““Europeanizing” the US Economy: The Enduring Appeal of the Corporatist 
State’, ın Johnson, ей, The Industrial Policy Debate, pp. 80-1. 

“3 Bernard Attali, ‘Reindustrializing France through Urban and Regional Development’, in 
Sharon Zukin, еа, Industrial Policy (New York: Praeger, 1985), pp. 179-84 

4 Peter Eisinger, ‘The Search for a National Urban Policy’, Journal of Urban History, 12 
(1985), 3-23. 
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TABLE 3 Program Elements in the Twenty States, 1988 
Export High-tech Venture Mature 
programs programs capital industries 
8 
tb ; 8 S Jg 4 JÉ is 
Bg E Е = |8| |g 5 
аа 5| [8| ааа S | „|- | al E 
a|5|8 8 o 5 a g 3 q 5 З B 
8|2|88|5 Bj Cdp a EGE HE 
: |е О w| 2 | а | а |2 |= 5 8 9 
8 оъ ЗНАЕНА HEERE 
aard а BEEE E 
State Elaia] (ESBS eee) BERERE Is 
Arizona * * ж ж 
California * * * ж * * 
Hawaii * ж ж ж * 
Illinois ж ж ж ж ж * ж x ж ж ж ж 
Indiana * * * * * « * 
Iowa * * ж ж ok ж ж * * * 
Kansas * * * ж ж ж * 
Maine * ж ж А 
Michigan * ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж x ж 
Minnesota x жж * х жож ж жж ж 
Montana * * * ж ж А 
Nebraska * * * 
Nevada * 
New York * * * * * ж ox * 
North Dakota * * * * * 
Ohio * ж ж * ж ж ж * * * 
Pennsylvania * * ж k ox * * * 
Rhode Island ж * ж ж ж 
Utah ж ж ж 
Wisconsin ж x * ж ж ж * 


Sources: Information on export financing programs comes from Wisconsin Department of Development, Inventor 
State Export Financing Programs (Madison, Wis · March 1988). Dataon foreign offices abroad were gathered throu, 
telephone survey 1n spring 1989. The state of Minnesota monitors high-tech program adoption. The latest publis 
results are contained in Minnesota Department of Trade and Economic Development, State Technology Program 
the United States (St Paul, Minnesota: July 1988). State venture capital programs are reported in Peter Fusinger, ' 
Rise of the Entrepreneurial State (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1988). Information on policies 
mature industries 18 drawn from the states’ strategic planning documents. 


In contrast to the national pattern, three-quarters of the states under 
consideration here pursue some sort of the regional policy, as defined as a 
commitment to targeting certain resources to distressed sub-state areas, 
typically cities or counties with high unemployment or poverty, or both (see 
Table 3). Several states declare a formal commitment in their strategic plans 10 ' 
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the principle of regional policy. Thus, Minnesota pledges to ‘target special 
assistance and incentives to encourage economic development in areas of the 
state which are stagnant or in decline’,*> and New York states that ‘one of the 
primary tasks of the State and people of New York is to use resources to create 
opportunities for the people of less-advantaged regions’.*® 

Regional policy initiatives include both targeted incentives and the designa- 
tion of enterprise zones. Most of the dozen states that offer such incentives do so 
by providing loans at favourable rates on loan guarantees for businesses that 
locate in ‘labour-surplus areas’ (Illinois) or in blighted areas (Nebraska). Iowa 
and Maine, among the twenty states, offer tax abatements to businesses that 
locate or expand in distressed areas. 

Eleven of the states, including seven in the incentive group, have instituted 
enterprise-zone programs, which involve the designation of small distressed 
geographic areas in which a variety of tax credits and abatements are made 
available to businesses that locate there. Such programs represent the clearest 
commitment to the principles of geographical targeting in sub-national 
industrial policy. 


PROGRAMMATIC ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


The program initiatives common to industrial policies both abroad and in the 
United States have evolved from a single premiss: economic growth may 
successfully be fostered through state efforts to assist the private sector to 
capitalize on market opportunities. Government in the ‘industrial policy state’ 
engages the market in several specific ways. It identifies and helps to develop 
new markets for private firms to penetrate, through its export promotion 
activities. It encourages the private sector to plan to exploit undeveloped 
markets of the future by providing assistance for research and development and 
technology transfer. It fills gaps created by market imperfections, primarily by 
providing capital to growth enterprises shut out of commercial financial 
markets. And it repairs some of the ravages of market forces that may destroy 
obsolescent firms in important industries through various revitalization 
programs for mature industries. 


Export Promotion 


A concern with exports is a central feature of industrial policy. Beginning in the 
1950s, the Japanese set out to grow through the vigorous exploitation of 
export markets"" and the French government focused on the international 
competitiveness of certain firms and sectors as early as the 19605. American 


Minnesota, Strategy for Economic Development, p. 34. 

46 New York, Rebuilding New York, р. 30. 

*7 Friedman, Misunderstood Miracle, рр. 79—80. 

Hall, Governing the Economy, p. 148; see also Katzenstein, Corporatism and Change, p. 96. 
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states began seriously to contemplate export promotion in the early 1980s.*9 
Economic development in the American states had hitherto been pursued 
according to an entirely different strategy, in which the emphasis was not on 
state efforts to develop external markets but rather on the manipulation of 
incentives to create comparative location advantages to attract industry. 

In the 1980s export promotion became a virtually universal staple of state 
economic development policy. Once states entered this domain, they developed a 
range of initiatives that sprang from a desire to establish a presence in global 
markets as a strategy for growth. By 1988, for example, eighteen of the twenty 
states under consideration had established a total of forty-five trade offices 
abroad, whose chief mission was to promote the state’s firms and their products 
in the host country’s markets and to make matches between foreign buyers and 
state suppliers. These offices often supply background briefings and sales 
contacts for gubernatorial trade missions, and they handle the logistics for state 
exhibitors at foreign trade shows. 

More akin to the export development initiatives of national industrial policy 
states are the nascent export financing programs, now extant in seven of the 
twenty states. These range from state financial counselling for exporters to the 
provision of export insurance, to below-market rate loans and loan guarantees 
for what are regarded in the commercial banking community as high-risk 
transactions. The states do not set export targets or investment goals for export 
industries, as national industrial policy states have done in the past. 


Encouraging High-Tech Research 


Support for advanced scientific research with potential commercial applications 
is a central preoccupation of industrial policy. Investment in high-tech 
enterprises became a key focus of French industrial policy in the Fifth Plan 
(1966-70), leading to state intervention over the next fifteen years in the 
computer industry, telecommunications, electronics and chemicals.*° Specific 
initiatives took the form of research grants to industrial laboratories, favourable 
depreciation rates, direct government financing of particular firms and special 
programs, such as the Plan Calcul, aimed at the development of a competitive 
computer industry.?! 

Although Patrick argues that the basic goal of Japanese industrial policy has 
been to transfer resources into major industries of the future, such as 
microelectronics and biotechnology,°* Pempel makes clear that there was a 
distinct shift in Japanese planning from a focus on rebuilding the heavy 
industrial sector after the war to ‘knowledge-intensive’ industries.5? Japan 
employs a range of initiatives similar to those in France, such as preferred tax 


*? Eisinger, Rise of the Entrepreneurial State, chap. 12. 

59 Eads and Yamamura, ‘The Future of Industrial Policy’, p. 444. 
51 Krauss, ‘“Europeanizing” the US Economy’. 

52 Patrick, ‘Japanese High Technology Industrial Policy’. 

53 Pempel, Policy and Politics in Japan, pp. 71-83. 
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status for high-tech R&D and joint public and private sector research 
financing, as well as demand maintenance through government procurement 
policies in telecommunications and pharmaceuticals. 

American national government also supports high-tech research and develop- 
ment, but nearly two-thirds of federal R & D funds are spent on defence projects. 
By comparison military research consumes only 2.4 per cent of government 
К & D funds in Japan and 33 per cent in France.?* To the degree that there exist 
shortfalls in support of high-tech research and technology transfer in the 
commercial sector that private firms will not or cannot cover, it has fallen to the 
states to develop high-tech policies. 

Nineteen of the twenty states maintain one or more of the following initiatives 
to encourage high-technology research: a gubernatorial technology office or 
commission, managerial assistance for small technology-oriented firms, business 
incubators, special technical job-training programs, research and technology 
transfer grants to the private sector, research parks and joint academic/private 
sector research centres. 


State Venture Capitalism 


A key element in both French and Japanese industrial policy is government 
allocation of credit to targeted firms and industries.?? In both countries firms 
are more reliant for their capital needs on debt financing than on the issuing of 
stock, a sharp contrast to the situation in the United States. Thus, government 
control or influence over bank lending is a powerful instrument of micro- 
intervention. The French have tended to spur and channel industrial investment 
through subsidized-interest loans, loan insurance to minimize risk for banks, 
and bank and industrial nationalizations, particularly after 1981; all of which 
ensured a steady rate of capital formation through state investment.59 Recently, 
interest in France has shifted from investment in major industries and large 
firms to the creation of venture capital pools and seed funds for new and small 
enterprises.?? This focus was a key element of the Ninth Plan. 

The Japanese government influenced investment patterns through the 
establishment in the early 1950s of the Fiscal Investment and Loan Plan, an 
investment pool capitalized by postal savings accounts.?? The Japan Develop- 
ment Bank was authorized to borrow from this pool and make loans to 
industries that had been selected by officials of MITI. Johnson points out that 


54 US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Technology and Trade: Indicators of US Industrial 
Innovation (Washington, ОС: GPO, 1986), р. 30. 

55 Stephen Cohen, Serge Halim: and John Zysman, ‘Institutions, Policies and Industrial Policy 
in France’, in Barfield and Schambra, eds, The Politics of Industrial Policy, and, in the same volume, 
Chalmers Johnson, "The Institutional Foundation of Japanese Industrial Policy’. 

56 Hall, Governing the Economy; Philipe Lorno, ‘French Industrial Policy and US Industry’, in 
Zukin, ed , Industrial Policy. 

57 Guillaume, ‘Implications of the New Indicative Planning’, p. 120. 

58 Johnson, MITI and the Japanese Miracle, pp. 210-11. 
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the Development Bank was more important for its indicative effects than for its 
financial import. The use of public capital to guide and stimulate private 
investment is thus analogous to leveraging in the American context, in which 
small amounts of public money are used for bridge financing and risk reduction 
to encourage private investment in selected projects. A set of other Japanese 
public financial institutions, established primarily in the 1950s, including, for 
example, the people’s Financial Corporation, focused mainly on loans to small 
businesses. Although in Japan this type of financing is not understood in terms 
of venture capital, it seems in fact to have functioned in this way. Friedman 
makes clear that these institutions provided critical support for the entry into 
the market of innovative small businesses that helped to stimulate the 
emergence of the high-tech sector.?? 

American state involvement in venture capital stems from the effort to 
encourage both small business formation and growth in the high-tech sector. 
Although a number of states had begun industrial loan programs as a location 
inducement for well-established manufacturing concerns as early as the 1950s,°° 
public programs that provide capital for high-risk small enterprises are 
relatively recent. Fourteen of the twenty states had one or more public venture 
capital programs, all but one of which were established after 1980. These 
programs, shown in Table 3, ranged from development credit corporations, in 
which state involvement extends only to the granting of tax credits to private 
investors in targeted venture pools, to product-development corporations (in 
which the state receives a royalty on the sale of products developed with public 
financing), to the setting aside of a small portion of public employee pension 
funds for venture purposes, to state-owned venture capital funds. 


Mature Industries Policy 


Targeting growth industries is only one side of the industrial policy coin; the 
other is helping critical declining industries in some fashion. American states are 
beginning to pursue such efforts under the rubric of a ‘mature industries’ policy. 
This term refers to initiatives that focus on reviving or maintaining declining 
manufacturing activities that are historically important in the state economy 
and that typically operate on the basis of well-established technologies. When 
such industries are critical to the economic health of a particular region or 
essential for national defence or provide some necessity not easily obtained from 
another source, they become suitable targets of a mature industries policy. 
This sort of effort emerged as an important component of French industrial 
policy in the Giscard years, as the government became involved in more than six 
hundred corporate rescues between 1974 and 1981.9! Later, under Mitterrand, 


59 Friedman, The Misunderstood Miracle, pp. 171, 174. 
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61 Hall, Governing the Economy, p. 207. 
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the French devised rescue plans for several declining industries, including steel, 
chemicals and machine tools, that involved an array of loans, grants, 
procurement contracts and tax breaks.9? Since the late 1970s, Japan's MITI has 
also enlarged its virtually exclusive preoccupation with ‘sunrise’ industries to 
include efforts to assist non-competitive mature industries, such as aluminium 
and petrochemicals, to adjust through downscaling and retooling.9? 

Mature industries policy, far less elaborate than the rescue efforts of national 
industrial policy states, takes various forms in the United States. One version 
emphasizes assistance for the adoption of new technology by firms in mature 
industries. For example, New York state makes matching grants to eligible firms 
to fund technology studies to determine the utility of new technologies in 
improving productivity. Another variant involves low interest industrial 
financing targeted to firms in mature industries, as in Pennsylvania. 

Yet a third approach to the mature industry sector focuses on providing 
technical assistance to firms in distress. California's Economic Adjustment 
Team, for example, will provide on-site consultation about the possibilities for 
business refinancing, reorganization or productivity improvements. If the firm 
still cannot survive, then CEAT helps to develop a plan to assist the work-force 
to find other jobs or receive retaining. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is, of course, important to keep the apparent emergence of state-level 
industrial policy in the United States in perspective. Although it is undeniable 
that what is occurring represents in many respects a striking transformation of 
the relationship of the American states to the economy, it is nevertheless the case 
that by most measures direct public participation in the market for the purposes 
of economic development is relatively modest. Furthermore, there is scant 
understanding of the impacts of these developments. 

Although state planning and programmatic initiatives parallelto some degree 
those found in foreign national industrial policies, it is necessary to reiterate that 
sub-national units do not have all the tools and powers that nation states may 
employ for the purpose of economic intervention. States may not erect 
protectionist barriers in favour of local industries; they do not control or 
influence the capital and credit markets to the degree that nations with central 
banking systems do; they cannot resort to wage and price controls; and they 
have no hand in determining the value or supply of currency. State economies 
are more porous than national economies, in the sense that states have less 
control over the flow of capital labour, and goods across their borders. 
Furthermore, the states have not developed the strong central bureaucratic 
apparatus (analogous, for example, to Japan's MITI) to manage the periodic 


$2 Hall, Governing the Economy, p. 209. 
6з Patrick, ‘Japanese High Technology Industrial Policy’, р. 12. 
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planning exercise.“ Even though every state now has an economic develop- 
ment agency, the primary responsibility for strategic economic planning in 
many states still lies with specially appointed gubernatorial task forces. 

Nevertheless, there are clearly parallels between the micro-economic interven- 
tions of the American states and the industrial policies of foreign nations. These 
extend not only to the structure of the strategic plans and the programmatic 
interests of state economic policy. They extend as well to the underlying 
concerns that have animated industrial policies elsewhere — namely, the need to 
achieve a comparative advantage in markets beyond one’s political borders to 
ensure steady growth — as well as to the underlying principle that industrial 
policy is best pursued through public/private partnerships. 

It is also important to understand that the program of planned micro- 
economic interventions that characterizes state-level industrial policy is quite 
different from what may be found at the national level in the United States. 
Washington does not engage in strategic economic planning, nor does it aspire 
to or attempt systematic sectoral targeting. Many of the programmatic interests 
common to state industrial policy are absent or poorly developed at the national 
level. National incentives for civilian R & D are rudimentary; federal programs 
to encourage technology transfer, venture start-ups, small business exporting 
and mature industry adjustment are small or non-existent. Economic policy 
making in Washington is still in the thrall of the Reagan revolution, whose 
principles of deregulation, voluntarism, privatization and the free market persist 
in the Bush era. 

The twenty states analysed here by no means define the limits of state 
industrial policy in the United States. These states were simply the first group to 
develop strategic plans that helped in varying degrees to structure their 
respective industrial policies. At least seventeen additional states reported that 
they were in the process of developing strategic plans in 1988 and 1989, and 
many of these have now been issued, including those of Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado, Texas and New Hampshire. Other states have never developed a 
formal plan but nevertheless have embraced programmatic elements of 
industrial policy. Massachusetts, the primary example, is regarded as a pioneer 
in the development of state venture capital investment and public support for 
high-tech development. North Carolina is another state without a strategic plan 
but with well-known programs for targeting high-tech R & D. 

Levels of commitment to industrial policy vary considerably among the 


64 [tig interesting to note, however, that the budgets of state economic development agencies for 
all states 1ncreased between 1982 and 1988 by nearly 300 per cent. This compares to an increase in 
total state expenditures for all functions over the same period of approximately 60 per cent. The rise 
in economic development agency allocations provides a crude indicator of the rush to develop a 
larger and more elaborate bureaucratic capacity to oversee this policy domain. Figures on agency 
budgets come from National Association of State Development Agencies, 1988 State Economic 
Development Expenditure Survey (Washington, DC: NASDA, 1988). Calculations of the rise in total 
state spending come from data in US Bureau of the Census, State Government Finances 
(Washington, DC: GPO), for the relevant years. 
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TABLE 4 Composite State Industrial Policy Scores: State Rankings, 1988 
Planning Program 
States structure elements 
ranked score score Total 
1. Illinois 17 31 48 
2. Ohio 13 26 39 
2. Michigan 9 30 39 
4. Wisconsin 17 21 38 
5. Minnesota 12 35 37 
6. Pennsylvania 10 24 34 
6. New York 12 22 . ' 34 
8. Kansas 7 26 33 
9. Iowa 3 26 29 
10 Indiana 12 17 29 
11. California 15 12 27 
12. Rhode Island 14 10 24 
13. Hawaii 6 15 21 
14. Nebraska 10 7 17 
14. Maine 9 8 17 
16. Montana 4 11 15 
17. Utah 4 10 14 
18. Arizona 2 10 12 
18. North Dakota 1 11 12 
20. Nevada 0 7 7 


states. One way to gauge such commitment is to measure the complexity of 
policy development and the degree of risk borne by the state as it pursues its 
programmatic initiatives. In the twenty states under consideration here there 
appears to be a developmental continuum, along which we can identify four 
types of states with differing levels of policy commitment. To arrive at these four 
types, the states were scored on various aspects of their respective strategic plans 
and programmatic initiatives (see Appendix). The higher the score on individual 
items, the greater the complexity of the plan or the greater the risk in the market 
borne by the state. 

The states were then arrayed in a four-cell matrix according to whether their 
scores on both the structure of their plan and their program initiatives ranked in 
the top or bottom haif. The four resulting types of states are shown in Figure 1. 
States with high scores in both planning and program elements are labelled 
Entrepreneurial. Their planning process was characterized, generally, by a 
sophisticated audit of the state’s economy, quantifiable goals and a commit- 
ment to the development of disadvantaged regions within the state. They also 
exhibit a relatively risky, multi-faceted programmatic commitment. Industrial 
policy as a mode of economic intervention is most deeply entrenched in these 
states. It is perhaps not surprising that all of these states are located in the 
industrial tier that runs from the Great Lakes to the eastern seaboard, where the 
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Planning structure scores 











Top half Bottom half 
Entrepreneurial states Pragmatists 
Top Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana Iowa, Kansas, Michigan 
half Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania 
Program 
Scores Bottom Planners Beginners 
half 
Cahfornia, Rhode Island, Maine, Nevada, Hawaii, 
Nebraska Montana, Utah, North Dakota, 
Arizona 


Fig. 1 A typology of state industrial policy development, 1988 


decline of manufacturing and loss of population were critical concerns in the 
1970s and early 1980s. 

At the other end of the continuum are those states, Beginners, in which 
industrial policy is least thoroughly developed. Although each of these states has 
produced a strategic plan, both the plan and the program follow-through are 
relatively rudimentary in form and objectives. All but one of the beginner states 
is from the West or the Plains region, where economic diversification, rather 
than manufacturing decline, has been the central issue in industrial policy. 

The two middle types of states are the Planners and the Pragmatists. States in 
these categories come from a mix of regions and exhibit a variety of economic 
strengths and problems. Planners had not yet demonstrated significant 
programmatic follow-through in 1987, although several of these states added 
new programs after the cut-off date of this study. The pragmatist states are those 
with an array of programs only loosely justified by a comparatively simple 
strategic planning process. 

To argue that the development of a complex plan and the enunciation of high- 
risk program commitments constitute policy-in-action, however, is to overlook 
the possibility that what Maurice Wright has called the ‘expected or preferred 
role of the state’ in industrial policy in fact fails to describe its actual 
behaviour.°* To what extent is the production of an industrial policy in the 
states a largely perfunctory or rhetorical exercise? Are the strategic plans guides 
to action? Three types of evidence help us to address these questions: the degree 
to which states monitor implementation of their industrial policies, the levels of 
spending appropriations for industrial policy purposes and the degree of 
targeting of expenditures. 

The twenty states were surveyed in early 1989 to ascertain whether there had 
been any sort of implementation report, progress report or strategic plan 
revision since the issuing of the original strategic plan. For three states the 


$5 Maurice Wright, ‘Policy Community, Policy Network and Comparative Industrial Policies’, 
Political Studies, 36 (1988), 593-612, p. 599. 
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original plan was too recent for the state to have conducted a follow-up. Eight 
other states were not planning any assessment at the time of the survey. But the 
remaining nine states had in fact produced reports that detailed the extent to 
which recommendations made in the original strategic plans had been 
implemented. Some of these reports – most notably, those of Indiana, Illinois 
and Minnesota — sought to reflect on the lessons learned in the initial 
implementation phase and to recommend new or revised programs on that 
basis. The effort to monitor policy implementation is one modest indication 
that for at least half the states considered here industrial policy is more than a 
symbolic gesture. 

State spending levels also suggest a genuine, although cautiously moderate, 
commitment to implementation of industrial policy. Among the states under 
examination, total annual appropriations for high-tech development rose from 
$196 million in 1987 to $220.5 million in 1988, an increase of 12.5 per cent. 
Annual spending for international trade development increased between 1986 
and 1988 by 37.8 per cent from $22.7 million to $31.3 million. Spending in 
this area actually doubled between 1984 and 1988.9" 

Table 5 shows state-by-state spending totals in 1988 for various types of 
industrial policy programs as well as per capita expenditures for high-tech 
and international trade development. Note that entrepreneurial states have 
committed more than the other types, as one would predict. Planner and 
beginner types have not initiated capital financing programs.5? 

Per capita expenditure levels are not large: the commitment of a few dollars or 
cents for selected industrial policy programs must be compared to the per capita 
total expenditure for all functions of $1,733 across the twenty states. Of this 
latter sim, however, nearly 75 per cent is committed to education, public 
welfare, highways, health and hospitals, and debt service, leaving only about 
$370 per person for all other state functions, including administration, land 


66 The Indiana report concludes its detailed analysis in the following way: ‘The past three years 
have seen enormous progress ... in the implementation of the 1984 Strategic Plan This appraisal of 
the 49 specific initiatives recommended in 1984 reveals that 28 either have been carried out 
satisfactorily or are well on their way toward full implementation. Eight of the original initiatives 
now appear, with the benefit of hindsight, to have been inappropriate or perhaps stated too vaguely 
to be capable of measurement ... Of the remaining 13 initiatives. completion 18 still before us.’ 
Indiana Economic Development Council, Looking Back: The Update of Indiana’s Strategic 
Economic Development Plan (Indianapolis, Ind 1987), p. 35. 

67 By comparison, annual increases in expenditures for other state functions, such as education 
and public welfare, were running at between 8-10 per cent. Figures for 1987 expenditures for 
international trade development programs are not available Neither are comparable expenditure 
data for high tech for 1986. High-tech expenditures in all cases and international trade development 
figures in some cases are in addition to state economic development agency budgets. Figures on 
international trade programs are drawn from National Association of State Development Agencies, 
State Export Program Database (Washington, DC.: NASDA, 1988). 

68 The four-type matrix does not appear to offer a perfect predicative device for differentiating 
state behaviour, although it performs reasonably well, as an inspection of the expenditure data 
suggests. The present utility of the typology is mainly heuristic, however. 
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TABLE 5 State Spending for High-Tech and International Trade Develop- 


ment, 1988 
International 
trade 
High-tech development 
appropriation appropriation 


$ million $ per capita $ million $ per capita 


Entrepreneurial states 
Illinois 13.5* 1.17 2.9 0.25 
Wisconsin 18.9 3.95 13 0.27 
Ohio 18.0 1.67 2.8 0.26 
Indiana 10.6 1.92 11 0.20 
Minnesota 39.4 9.29 1.9 0.45 
New York 22.1* 1.24 3.3 0.19 
Pennsylvania 49.1* 4.11 0.8 0.07 
Average = 3.35 — 0.24 
Pragmatists 
Michigan 13.1* 142 2.3 0.25 
Iowa 4.9* 1.73 1.4 0.49 
Kansas 3 6* 1.43 0.5 0.20 
Average — 1.53 = 0.31 
Planners 
California 5.9 0.21 10.5 0.38 
Rhode Island 2.0 2.03 0.3 0.29 
Nebraska 0.9* 0.54 n/a — 
Average — 0.93 — 0.34 
Beginners 
Maine 0.2 0.16 0.2 0.13 
Nevada 0 0 0.3 0.28 
Hawaii 2.3* 2.63 0.3 0.27 
Montana 3.6* 4.39 0.1 0.12 
Utah 5.2% 3.09 11 0.65 
North Dakota . 0.2 0.31 n/a — 
Arizona 70 2.07 0.3 0.10 
Average — 1.81 — 0.26 


* These figures include targeted venture capital programs for high-tech research and product 
development. 


management, public safety, public recreation, the court and penal system, 
regulatory activities, job training and economic development. But if the 
amounts spent for industrial policy programs are small, it must also be 
acknowledged that these industrial policy programs are quite new, seldom pre- 
dating 1982. In an environment in which incremental budgeting is the norm, it is 
not surprising that brand new programs begin small. Moreover, their growth 
rate has been rapid, exceeding that of total state spending and of spending for 
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TABLE 6 Multi-Year State Capital Financing Commitments up to 1988 
($ million) 
Public pension fund venture pool 
Export _ ——————————— 
financing Amount set Actually invested 
pool aside in-state 
Entrepreneurial states 
Illinois 100.0+ 15.5 n/a 
Wisconsin 0.6* 67.5 5.0 
Ohio 100.0 70.6 50.0 
Indiana 8.5* — — 
Minnesota 2.0* 120.0 17.0 
New York — 75.0 31.0 
Pennsylvania — 31.9 n/a 
Pragmatists 
Michigan 50.0 226.8 97.0 
Тома — 70.0 10.0 
Kansas — 30.0 n/a 
Planners 
California 3.0* — — 
Rhode Island == = — 
Nebraska — — — 
Beginners 
Maine — — — 
Nevada — — — 
Hawaii — — — 
Montana — — — 
Utah — — — 
North Dakota — — — 
Arizona — — — 


* State appropriation. 
T State bond issue. 
t Other. 


particular functional areas over the same period.5? Multi-year capital financing 
commitments shown in Table 6 are substantially greater than the annual 
appropriations for high-tech and international trade development. Actual 
disbursements from these pools have varied from state to state. 

Since state expenditures on industrial policy programs are so small and since 
programs are of such recent origin, it has been notoriously difficult to measure 
their effects on the aggregate state economy. A report by the Pennsylvania 
Legislative Finance and Budget Committee offers a typical conclusion: 


69 See fnn. 64 and 67 
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The extent to which the change in the number of advanced technology jobs in 
Pennsylvania is attributable to the Ben Franklin Partnership Program [which spent 
$120 million in state funds between 1982 and 1988 for loans and grants for technology 
development] is unclear. Other factors...may exert a strong influence on the 
employment picture in these industries.’° 


In the face of these various factors — general business conditions, export 
competition, the overseas value of the dollar and so on – it is perhaps not 
surprising that the few millions of dollars that states throw into the economy 
show little discernible aggregate effect. Yt seems most likely, therefore, that the 
impact of industrial policy initiatives must be gauged in sub-state settings or 
within sectors, an exercise that scholars have not yet begun in full measure. The 
Pennsylvania report goes on to conclude that despite the absence of evidence of 
aggregate effects on the growth of jobs and firms, 'the Program does appear to 
be of benefit to individual firms.'"! The study of the impact of more traditional 
economic development policies (principally, the manipulation of tax rates and 
other location incentives) in urban, as opposed to state, settings provides hope 
that similar efforts with respect to industrial policies will begin to show 
measurable effects.?? 

To what degree are the various industrial policy expenditures targeted in any 
sense? Two types of targeting are germane: allocation to those geographical 
areas exhibiting high distress and allocation to those sectors or industries 
identified through the planning process as those most likely to provide a 
comparative advantage and generate development benefits for the state. 

On the basis of her study of industrial policy in California, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, Hansen has argued that distressed areas rarely 
receive disproportionate aid, but targeting by sector has been relatively 
successful"? The latter occurs, she argues, particularly with respect to high- 
technology industries, the most common targets for special attention, although 
states in her study have also devised special spending programs for tourism and 
several traditional industries. Hansen provides no expenditure data. Other 
evidence on sectoral targeting is both minimal and mixed. À few state legislative 
audit bureaux have conducted performance evaluations of economic develop- 
ment programs. At least two find that industrial subsidies, both in the high-tech 
sector and for traditional industries, are rarely provided in their states according 


79 Pennsylvania Legislative Budget and Finance Committee, A Sunset Performance Audit of the 
Ben Franklin Partnership Program (Harrisburg, Penn: 1988), p 15. 

7: Pennsylvania Legislative Budget and Finance Committee, A Sunset Performance, p. 8. 

72 Richard Feiock, ‘Urban Economic Development: Local Government Strategies and Their 
Effects’, Research in Public Policy Analysis and Management, 4 (1987), 215-40 

73 Susan Hansen, ‘Targeting in Economic Development Comparative State Perspectives’, 
Publius, 19 (1989), 47-62. Support for Hansen's contention that some states fail to target aid to 
distressed areas is contained in Pennsylvania Legislative Budget and Finance Committee, A 
Sunset Performance, p. 19. 
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to strategic criteria.’* Pennsylvania’s bureau, however, finds that the technology 
development program is successfully focusing its efforts ‘in those advanced 
technology areas which have been identified by the National Academy of 
Sciences as having the most potential for future widespread application in the 
US economy.’” The conclusion of a report by the Minnesota legislative auditor 
finds that state loan funds ‘have been targeted to manufacturing businesses, 
which we agree are more likely to... result in net job creation and economic 
growth in Minnesota.’ 75 

An examination of Table 6, which shows actual disbursements up to 1988 of 
pension-fund venture money, suggests that public employee pension set-asides 
are indeed being invested, and by all indications they are being invested in local 
venture opportunities. In the far right column are sums actually placed in 
venture investments within the state. In some states - New York, Ohio and 
Michigan particularly — these investments have begun to reach significant 
proportions. Venture capital is usually invested in the early stage operations of 
small, young, potentially high-growth companies shunned by the traditional 
capital market because of their high risk profile. Yet such placements by states 
willing to bear the risks offer fertile possibilities for economic development. A 
report by the Wisconsin Department of Development concludes that ‘Perhaps 
in no other area is there such an opportunity for an investor such as the State of 
Wisconsin Investment Board [the state pension manager] to cause business 
activity to move forward that otherwise would have not.’’’ The presence of 
growing amounts of public money in the venture market takes on added 
importance when it 1s realized that the nation's private venture industry, which 
experienced a nearly 50 per cent drop in new private capital committed between 
1987 and 1988, has recently become less venturesome, preferring to place its 
investments in mature companies, in leveraged buyouts and in retail franchises 
rather than research-intensive firms." 

The evidence on monitoring efforts, spending and targeting does suggest that 
state industrial policies are for the most part more than mere gestures crafted for 
political consumption. Setting these diverse indicators of policy effort and policy 
focus against the array of strategically planned programmatic interventions that 
we have examined, it is reasonable to conclude that a number of American states 


74 Tllinois Office of the Auditor General, Management and Program Audit of the Department of 
Commerce and Community Affairs’ Economic Development Programs (Springfield, Ш. · 1989), p. 2 
Although the state of Colorado is not included in the group of twenty states studied here, an audit of 
its high-tech support program reaches a similar conclusion. See Colorado Office of State Auditor, 
Colorado Advanced Technology Instuute Performance and Financial Audit (Denver, Colo.: 1989), 
pp. 18, 28 

75 Pennsylvania Legislative Budget and Finance Committee, Audit of the Ben Franklin 
Partnership Program, p. 8. 

76 Minnesota Office of the Legislative Auditor, Economic Development (St Paul, Minn.: 1985), 
p. 26 

77 Wisconsin Department of Development, Analysis of State Investment Board Investments to 
Enhance the Wisconsin Economy. Second Biennial Report (Madison, Wis.. 1989), p. 6. 

78 New York Times, 8 October 1989, pp. B-1 and B-6. 
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are making relatively coherent, sustained attempts to influence the shape of their 
individual structure with an eye towards enhancing the competitiveness of their 
local economies in national and international markets. These efforts may be 
modest and they may be sub-national in origin and scope, but nevertheless 
they constitute, by any reasonable meaning of the term, active industrial policies. 


APPENDIX 


States were scored on each industrial policy element according to an ordinal 
scale that took into account the varying complexity of possible approaches to 
each element and, where relevant, the varying degrees of risk or cost borne by 
the state. Scoring for each element is as follows: 


Planning structure elements 


Strategic audit 


Planning goals 


Timetable 


Regional policy 


Program elements 


Export programs 


High-tech programs 


Industry or sectoral analysis 
Economic trend analysis 
Location advantage analysis 
Demographic analysis 


Specific measurable goals 
Specific objectives 
General objectives 


Five year plan 
Less than five years 


Geographically targeted aid 
Enterprise zone program 


State export loans 
Loan guarantees 
Loan insurance 
Financial counselling 
Foreign trade office 


Technology centre 

Research grants 

Technology transfer program 
Research park 

Technical training 
Incubators 

Technical managerial help 
Technology commission 
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Venture capital programs State venture capital corporation 
Public employee pension venture fund 
Product development corporation 
Venture loans 
Development credit corporation 


Mature industries policy Апу program committing the state to 
assisting in technology upgrading or 
to targeted financial or technical 
assistance for mature industries 


(2) 
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Notes and Comments 


Renewal and Dead Souls: The Changing Soviet Central 
Committee 


EVAN MAWDSLEY AND STEPHEN WHITE* 


For a Soviet General Secretary presumably committed to the collectivist principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, Mikhail Gorbachev has been peculiarly insistent upon the decisive 
importance of individual leadership. In speech after speech it was not only the socio- 
economic order that Gorbachev held to be the source of the Soviet Union's problems: the 
quality and style of its political leadership were also crucial factors. 

For years, Gorbachev told the 27th Party Congress in February 1986, party and 
government leaders had lagged behind the needs of the times, not only for objective 
reasons, but also for reasons ‘above all of a subjective nature’. A curious attitude — ‘how 
to improve things without changing anything' — had prevailed at local as well as national 
level.! The party and its leadership, Gorbachev explained at a meeting of the Central 
Committee (CC) in January 1987, had failed ‘primarily for subjective reasons’ to grasp 
the significance of the changes that were required in Soviet society. The principle of col- 
lective leadership had been violated; leaders had placed themselves beyond the reach of 
criticism, and some had become 'accomplices in — if not organizers of — criminal activ- 
ities. Whole republics, regions and ministries had been affected.? In July 1989, once 
again, the outbreak of the most serious industrial unrest since the 1920s was held to be 
the fault of leaders — leaders who 1n this case had failed to associate themselves with 
popular concerns and who were less than wholeheartedly committed to perestroika.? 


* Department of Modern History and Department of Politics, University of Glasgow. The 
authors' 'Soviet Elite Project' is currently examining membership of the CPSU Central Committee 
(CC) in the whole period 1917-90. The project is still in its early stages, but recent events 
have been so striking — especially the resignation of ninety-eight out of 468 CC members at 
the April 1989 CC plenary meeting - that scholarly purposes would be served by outlining them 
here, using the initial stages of the SEP database and some of the material made available 
in the era of glasnost’. , 

Especially remarkable 15 the new CC publication, /zvestita TsK KPSS, which began to appear in 
January 1989. It contains as a regular feature ‘Sostav Tsentral'nogo Komiteta KPSS’ (‘Composition 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU’). The January issue (no. 1, pp. 9-31) gave biographical 
details of CC members who were in the Politburo or were CC Secretaries, the February issue (no. 2, 
pp. 43-114) the other full members, the May issue (no. 5, pp. 45-53) new full members, and the June 
issue (no 6, pp. 21—70) candidate members and members of the Central Revision Commission. Later 
issues gave information on further changes, biographies of new Politburo members published in the 
October issue (no. 10, pp. 7-13) broke precedent by providing details about wives and children. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the support of the Economic and Social Research Council, who 
have provided the initial funding for the Soviet Elite Project. 

! Materialy XXVII s"ezda KPSS (Moscow. Politizdat, 1988), p. 4. P 

2 Materialy plenuma Tsentral'nogo komiteta KPSS 27-28 ianvaria 1987 дода (Mosco ој = 


dat, 1987), pp 11-15, 24-5 or 
3 Pravda, 27 July 1989, p. 2. 4" er 
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The Gorbachev administration, for these and other reasons, has placed an unusually 
heavy emphasis upon the renewal of political leadership at all levels of the Soviet system. 
The party’s most senior personnel were rapidly changed: nearly half the members of the 
Politburo and Secretariat elected at the 27th Congress had not served in either body 
before Gorbachev's election to the General Secretaryship just a year earlier, and by Janu- 
ary 1990 only two of the twenty members (Gorbachev and Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze) had served in either Politburo or Secretariat during the Brezhnev period. There 
were scarcely less extensive changes of the party leadership in the Soviet Union's repub- 
lics and regions. Two-thirds of the secretaries of regional, territorial (krai) and union- 
republican party organizations had been replaced by late 1988, and all of the fourteen 
republican party leaders had been replaced by November 1989.* 

There was a still more rapid turnover in the Soviet state structure: no more than 
twenty-two of the 115 members of the Council of Ministers elected 1n 1984 were still in 
their posts five years later, and only ten of these were nominated to the new government 
in 1989.5 Similarly, over 88 per cent of the members of the Congress of People's Deputies 
elected in March 1989 had not been members of the outgoing or any previous USSR 
Supreme Soviet.® And in the economy Gorbachev reported in early 1989 that more than 
two-thirds of the country's industrial managers and farm directors had been replaced 
over the previous three years." 


ж ж ж 


Personnel renewal, however, has so far proved а more difficult process in one crucial 
institution: the CPSU Central Committee. 

The CC is an obvious focus of research because it 1s a key institution mediating rela- 
tions between the leadership and the party as a whole. It is true that there has been a dif- 
ference between the party’s Rules and the reality of Politburo-centred power. It is also the 
case that the CC meets in full session, on average, only three or four times a year and then 
only for a day or two (although there are more plena per year than in some earlier 
periods). Nevertheless, the CPSU Rules state that the CC ‘guides the entire activity of the 
party and of local party bodies, selects and appoints leading functionaries, directs the 
work of central government bodies and public organizations of working people’ and 
‘guides the activities’ of other party bodies, institutions and enterprises (Rule 35).? 

The CC also has great importance because it formally ‘elects’ the party’s top leader- 
ship, the Politburo and Secretariat, and also the General Secretary (Rule 38). Entry into 
the top layer of the party hierarchy has in reality involved a large element of co-option; 
‘election’ took on a new meaning in some spheres of Soviet politics in 1989, but even then 
this was not the situation at the top of the party All the same, the influence of the CC 
really can be decisive. Khrushchev, in 1957, successfully appealed to the CC against a hos- 
tile Presidium (Politburo), but in 1964 it was the CC that confirmed his resignation. Gor- 
bachev, in March 1985, was elected by the CC, but in turn it was a CC substantially 
inherited from the Brezhnev years, and later it would limit his ability to advance the pro- 
cess of perestrotka. 


* Kommunist, no. 13 (1988), p. 11. 

5 Pravda, 8 May 1989, p 3; 11 June 1989, p 4. 

6 Pravda, 26 May 1989, p 4 
„7 Pravda, 31 March 1989, p 2. 

8 А new development here is the election of 139 CC members to be People's Deputies of the 
USSR (narodnye deputaty SSSR) (Izvestua TsK KPSS, 1989, no. 10, pp. 104-5). 
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Crucial to the present authors’ research 18 another important aspect of the CC: it has 
included the senior members of the Soviet elite, Politburo members, CC secretaries, re- 
gional party chiefs, ministers and other senior central and regional state officials, senior 
diplomats and military men. 

Members are not in the elite because they are in the CC; they generally become CC 
members because they already hold elite posts. One shortcoming of the CC as a measure 
of the elite is that it has been renewed only at intervals of about five years (since 1952). 
Under the party Rules as they stood in the mid-1980s, the CC was elected by the Party 
Congress. Vacancies that arose among CC full members could be filled only by promot- 
ing (non-voting) candidate members; there was no mechanism for introducing new 
members between congresses.? 

In effect the CC elected by the Party Congress has provided a ‘snapshot’ of the elite, 
but this picture has become progressively less accurate as appointments in the Soviet 
working elite have led to new people, outside the CC, entering key Jobs. Under the party 
Rules such new members of the elite have had no opportunity to enter the CC until the 
next Party Congress. Likewise officials who had been replaced in their party or state jobs 
have normally remained members of the CC until the following congress; these have been 
called *dead souls', individuals whose demotions since a congress made their CC status 
no longer appropriate.!? This has been a problem for students of Soviet politics It has 
been even more of a problem for Soviet reformers. 

Mikhail Gorbachev became General Secretary of the CPSU CC in March 1985, and 
ideas of reform and renewal were influential in the 27th Party Congress which took place 
a year later. The congress duly produced a CC in which there had been substantial turn- 
over, certainly in contrast to the last two congresses of the Brezhnev era (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 Renewal of CC Membership at the 25th-27th Congresses 











1976 1981 1986 


Number А Number A Number VA 





New full members 40 9 45 10 101 21 
Promoted candidate 

members 46 11 44 9 33 7 
New candidate 

members 70 16 90 19 115 24 
Total ‘new’ 156 37 179 38 249 52 
Total CC 426 100 470 100 477 100 








9 The terms ‘full members’ and ‘candidate members’ are used for the Russian terms chleny and 
kandidaty о chleny respectively, the term ‘members’ refers to both. 

10 Elizabeth Teague, ‘“Dead Souls” in the Central Committee’, RL 17/87, Radio Liberty Research 
Bulletin, по 2(3415), 14 January 1987. The idea of ‘dead souls’ 15, of course, originally based on 
Gogol’s 1842 novel of the same name, the hero tries to make his fortune by mortgaging dead ‘souls’, 
male serfs who had died since the previous census but who were formally liable to tax until the next 
one. 
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TABLE 2 Old and New CC Members, March 1986, by Sector 








Old members New members All members 


Number A Number РА Number % 





Central party 23 10 20 8 43 9 
Central state 54 24 48 19 102 21 
Regional party 62 27 85 34 147 31 
Regional state 16 7 20 8 36 8 
Military 19 8 17 7 36 8 
Foreign affairs 17 7 7 3 24 5 
Workers/managers 11 US 32 13 43 9 
Other 26 11 20 8 46 10 
Total 228 100 249 100 477 100 








Renewal affected different types of members in different ways (see Table 2). The two 
most notable contrasts between old and new members in 1986 were the relatively greater 
weight among new members of regional party officials (mainly oblast’ committee first sec- 
retaries) and of men and women who were ‘representative’ workers, collective farmers or 
industrial managers. (Two contrasting representatives of the latter group are the General 
Director of the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Kombinat, Ivan Romazan, and a 36-year-old 
(ethnic German) state-farm machine operator, Natal'ia Gellert.) However, it must be said 
that overall there was no drastic change in the profile of CC personnel in 1986. 

The problem for Gorbachev was that, given existing party practice, he then had no 
apparent alternative but to work with this CC for the next five years, perestroika or no. 
This is where the issue of 'dead souls' arose, and it was presumably one of the reasons why 
Gorbachev proposed at the January 1987 CC plenum to convene an All-Union Party 
Conference, the first such gathering since February 1941. Expanding upon the purposes 
of such a conference at a further plenum in June 1987, Gorbachev noted that conferences 
had met much more frequently in the past and that they had often decided questions that 
were far from tactical. Some had even considered changes in the party's Rules and in the 
composition of leading bodies.!! The Conference, in the event, made no such changes, 
although it did make provision for drastic changes in personnel selection in future. 

There was no precedent for the next development: a mass resignation from the CC of 
ninety-eight full members and candidate members, which took place at a CC plenum on 
25 April 1989.1? This was based to a large extent on the advanced age of those who 


11 M. S. Gorbachev, Izbrannye recht istat'i, vol 5 (Moscow: Izd. politicheskoi hteratury, 1988), 
p. 156. 

At the little-studied 18th Party Conference (February 1941) six full members and fifteen candidate 
members were dismissed from the CC (and a number of members were warned of possible expul- 
sion). Six new full members and seventeen candidate members were elected; two of the new full 
members (M. A Suslov and O. V. Kuusinen) and all of the new candidates had not been elected to 
the CC at the 18th Congress two years before The CC elected in February 1939 comprised only 
seventy-one members and sixty-eight candidates so these changes were, 1n percentage terms, sub- 
stantial See Rezoliutsu ХУШ vsesowuznot konferentsii VKP(b) (Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941), 
pp. 212. 

7! Four other members had been dismissed between March 1986 and April 1989 
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TABLE 3 Changes at the April 1989 Plenum 
Whole CC Retiring CC New full members 
1976 April 1989 April 1989 


Number % Number y^ Number % 





Central party 43 9 12 12 1 4 
Central state 102 21 26 27 1 4 
Regional party 147 31 27 28 4 17 
Regional state 36 8 9 9 2 8 
Military 36 8 11 11 1 4 
Foreign affairs 24 5 4 4 1 4 
Workers/managers 43 9 1 1 10 42 
Other 46 10 8 8 4 17 
Total 477 100 98 100 24 100 








resigned. General Secretary Gorbachev stressed in his speech that on the eve of the 
plenum eighty-three full members and twenty-seven candidate members were already 
retired (‘na pensii’) from their other party or state posts, and the same point was made in 
the joint letter (obrashchenie) of the members who expressed a wish to resign.'* At the 
same plenum twenty-four candidate members were promoted to full-member status. 

The most notable trend in the resignations (see Table 3) was the relatively high rate of 
resignations among state officials (primarily USSR-level ministers). The low relative de- 
cline of regional party officials perhaps reflected earlier turnover at the time of the 1986 
congress. The most remarkable feature of the promotions was the relatively large number 
of workers and managers, reflecting the current political agenda of perestroika (the four 
promotions in the ‘other’ category were all full members of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences). 

The final result of renewal has been considerable, and as the CC may serve as a polit- 
ical ratifier of perestroika or even of the present General Secretary, it is particularly im- 
portant to examine the proportion of new personnel among voting (i.e. full) members 
after the April 1989 plenum (see Table 4). 

Personnel renewal, as Table 4 makes clear, has had a major impact. Some 60 per cent 
of CC full members have assumed full membership in the last three years — at the 1986 
congress, in promotions between 1986 and 1989 or in the group promotion of April 
1989.14 The proportion of new full members is especially strong among regional party 
officials, and the growing weight of workers and managers is an interesting new develop- 
ment. 


13 Pravda, 26 April 1989, р 1 The obrashchenie was signed by 110 people: ninety-eight CC 
members, plus twelve members of the Central Revision Commission. However, those who resigned 
from the CC and the CRC did not include all people who were already retired from their other party 
or state posts; some retired officials evidently decided to stay on in the CC or the CRC 

14 Seven candidates were promoted to full member status between the 27th Congress and the 
April 1989 plenum. 

The situation changed little at CC level after April; full membership as of October 1989 was 249, 
this reflected a further promotion from candidate to full member at the September 1989 plenum and 
several deaths (Izvestua Tsk KPSS, 1989, по 10, pp 104—5). 
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TABLE 4 CC Full Members, by Sector, after the April 1989 Plenum 


New full members All full members New members (%) 


Central party 16 26 62 
Central state 28 58 48 
Regional party 42 58 72 
Regional state 9 14 64 
Military 9 15 60 
Foreign affairs 6 20 30 
Workers/managers 28 37 76 
Other 14 25 56 
Тога] 152 253 60 





The process of change, however, has по! been as rapid as it might have been. At the 
1986 Congress eighty-three members continued from the previous CC who would in fact 
‘resign’ from the committee three years later. At the 19th Party Conference in 1988 Gor- 
bachev was not able to achieve the promotions and demotions he had evidently intended. 
At the April 1989 plenum, notwithstanding the unprecedented number of resignations, 
no additional members were appointed.!5 On the other hand, the June 1988 conference 
did approve a resolution on political reform which provided for the replacement of up to 
20 per cent of the membership of the CC and other party bodies between the congresses 
or conferences.!$ The September 1989 CC plenum resolved that the next (28th) Party 
Congress would be held in October 1990, some months earlier than normally due; the 
March 1990 CC plenum advanced this to July.!? Between the spring of 1989 and October 
1989 a further twenty-six full members and fourteen candidate members retired from 
their party or state posts — creating forty more ‘dead souls’ !9 The forthcoming congress 
was likely to provide Gorbachev with an opportunity to make still more far-reaching 
changes in the Soviet ‘selectorate’ than those he had so far been able to achieve. It would 
also expose to a still more searching scrutiny his assumption that the qualities of leader- 
ship were a decisive factor in the achievement of perestroika. 


15 As of this date six republic-level first secretaries and eighty-eight regional first secretaries were 
not members of the CC (Pravda, 27 April 1989, p. 3) 

In September 1989, Izvestiia TsK KPSS (1989, no. 9, pp 51-85) gave biographical details of re- 
gional leaders who were not CC members. These included six first secretaries at republic level 
(Armenia, Azerbaijan, Estonia, Georgia, Lithuania and Uzbekistan) Qut of a total of fourteen. 
Also not on the CC were eighty-seven first secretaries at krai and oblast level- out of a total of 144— 
and all ten first secretaries at okrug level. 

For a recent critical survey of the pace of change in the CC see V. Sazonov, 'TsK KPSS i peres- 
troika', Argumenty i fakty, no. 5 (1990), p. 6. 

16 XIX vsesoiuznaia konferentsiia KPSS: Stenograficheskii otchet (Moscow: Politizdat, 1988), 
vol. 2, p. 143. For further discussion of the party rules and the 1mportance of changes in them 
see Graeme Gill, The Rules of the CPSU (London: Macmillan, 1988) and Stephen White, Soviet 
Communism: Programme and Rules (London: Routledge, 1989). 

17 Pravda, 20 September 1989, p. 1, and 17 March 1990, p. 1. 

18 Izvestita TsK KPSS, 1989, no. 10, p. 107. 
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